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P LOCAL JEALOUSY. 

Quite a number of otiierwiae clear-headed people are afflicted with the distemper of 
sectional jealouaj-. 

Tliia trait often ieatls to narrowness of views, and hasty oond em nation of worthy , 
propositions, wliich are caiculaled to be for their best interests, hat which in their j 
haste they reject because they cannot immediately discover how their own section ia 
to be especially bcnelited, i 

A review of this pamphlet will convince the reader that my observations on sec- { 
tvonal jealousy are based on facts. A Middle State man, for instance, objects to a i 
proposition that will enable California to transport her wheat crop at a much lower 
rate than the present system will permit, believing in the theory that anything which 
will benelit California must prove injurious to his section. He has not taken the 
trouble to think out the problem in all its bearings, It is sufficient for him to con- 
clude that whatever Oatifornia may gain, his section must lose. If you ask him for 
a reason, he will tlare up and give none, but jell at you that he knows what he is 
talking aliout. But lie does not. He is simply blinded for the time by local jealousy. 

It is to this class of men that I address myself in this article, in the hope that I 
may convince them that a general bene6t for the entire country must also benefit all 
sections and the individuals therein. To prove that this is correct, let us take the 
transportation of California wlieat, and note the inSuence transportation methods in^ 
this state has on the price of wheat in all sections of the union. To begin with, thW 
buyer for export takes as a basis the price at Liverpool, from which he deducts the 
cost of transportation, and he finds the price which be is willing to otfer. The higher, 
transportation costs, the lower price will he offer. And if he buys at all he will buy , 
at the price thu| arrived at ; never higher, but lower if possible. As soon as he can 
buy at the price thus fixed, then this also Incomes the price at which wheat can be 
bought for home use, and governs the rate at which wheat is sold, not alone in Cali- 
fornia, but wherever wheat is raised in the United States, Thus, a hij^h price for 
wheat transportation in California, will lower the selling price throughout the United 
States, Any student of political economy will tell you this is correct. Yes, any 
wheat "operator" can tell you the same thing. 

As soon as this is granted, we must conclude that the Postal System herein advo- 
cated will not alone prove benehcial to California, but prove to be an equal benefit to 
every section of the union, and that, not alone to the wlieat grower, but to the store- 
keeper, the manufacturer, and more especially to the workingman. And when t 
are Vienefited, all others whatsoever within the United States will share in this 
eral prosperity. Iiocai jealousy ia, therefore, auti-progreaaive. 

FIFTY-FIVE THOUSAND. 

The original order for theae pamplilots tu the printer was 20,000, Tiiia was increased by 15,0C 
more; but, tlio demimd jualiljinK, an odditiolml 30,000 bus been printed, and the [luges onlero 
eleotrotyped for furtiiL'r needs, This being the caw, llie cuimluaion has been reai^ bed not to pi" 
a new edition for next moutli, bclieviii^it best to keep on supplying llie calls for this Issue ui 
the iJapiand alnokens. Tlie next issue will contain opinions and comments forwbicb therais 
,#pnce in this. Anyone deBirinj: c.ipies of the preafnt or of ttie next issue will plpase waid nai 
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A NOVEL PROPOSITION. 

Revolutionizing the Distribution of Wealth— Farm Produci 

Moved as Mail Matter at a Uniform Rate 

for All Distances. 



By DAVID LUBIN, Sacramento, California. 



[Reprinted from the Sacramento "Record-Union" of Sept, 14th. 1893.] 




ESIGN or fortuity has conserved the re- 
sults of intellectual endeavor from 
times past to the present, and this 
alone has rendered development pos- 
sible. 

There is perhaps no other political 
power on the globe whose tendency it 
nas been to utilize the advantages of 
this conservation in its growth and development to a 
greater degree than this nation. 

As a result, the high ambition, exalted achieve- 
ments, and future tendency of the American people 
point to a destiny singularly grand and without 
parallel among the nations. 
This grand destiny, however, is threatened by a 

Ehase deteriorating in its influence, and has its root 
1 the established order of lower civilizations of other 
nations. 

Chief among these may be noted the unjust and 
[unequaled distribution of wealth, resulting in ex- 
tremes of superfluous superabundance and abject 
poverty, resulting in centralized despotisms. 

Were it possible for this nation to escape the 
deteriorating influences exerted by foreign forms 
of government, then, in that event, the several pro- 
gressive stages would be passed through , ultimately 
producing a maximum state of civilization, which, 
when once reached, would become the guiding cen- 
ter for all nations. 

The deteriorating influences above mentioned are, 
however, at work, which, if not checked, must ulti- 
mately neutralize and change the current of events 
detrimental to a realization of ideal progress. 

Material prosperity is an essential element of true 

Krogress, and agriculture is the basic foundation of 
istng materiial prosperity. 

An^ cause detrimental to the realization of the 
maximum benefits to be derived from agriculture is 
a check to general and lasting development, and 
unless removed the deteriorating force will persist in 
its operation in a line of degeneration. 

Those, therefore, who seek to promote the best 
interests of agrriculture, desire to conserve the high- 
est interests of the nation and of the individuals 
therein. 

Chief among the deteriorating forces tending to- 
ward a degrading level in agriculture is that of for- 
eign competition, and this competition is caused by 
the class of labor employed and the compensation 
paid therefor in Europe, and more especially in Asia 
and Africa. 

At a time when the production of our country did 
not warrant our seeking a foreign market this com- 
petition was not felt to the de^ee that it is now. 
The vastly increased volume ofproduction made it 
necessary for producers to seek a foreign market. 
The price being governed by the demand and cost 
of production, our producers are compelled to meet 
on an equal footing with the producers employing 
the European peasants, the fellah and fellaheen of 
"S^nrpt, the moujik of Russia, and the Indian and 
Cmnese coolie. 

When we consider that the peasant and the 



moujik are content with ten to twenty cents a ds 
and the fellah and coolie with from four to ten cei 
a day for field labor, what wonder then that our pi 
ducers are gradually but surely driven to theextrei 
ity of mortgages and ruin, and that in spite of t: 
fact that they habitually toil a greater number 
hours, live in the greatest simplicity, and as a ge 
eral rule pay their labor a lesser compensation thj 
those in other occupations? 

The question is often asked, "Why do farmers ft 
sake their farms, and why do they and their so 
flock to the city?" 

Those who ask these questions generally answ 
them themselves, and as a rule berate the farm 
and his sons for their supposed disregard for tl 
beauties of nature. 

Upon proper inquiry these questioners won 
learn that the reason why farmers and their so; 
flock to the city is because farming, as a gener 
rule, is an unprofitable occupation, and that there 
no prospect for its becoming profitable and remai 
ingso. 

That as soon as farming could be made profitabl 
the farmer and his son would not alone cheerful 
remain on the farm, but that very many city peop 
would flock to the farm and stay there. 

The question of competition with coolie and ft 
lah labor is not the only one confronting the pr 
ducer; the question of transportation is equally ic 
portant. 

It is complained that the arbitrary and often exo 
bitant rates of transportation have been the fruitf 
source of many gn"ievous hindrances toward pro| 
ress, but greater than all these is the singular phaj 
of distance competition. 

To illustrate: A manufactured article made in Je 
sey City to be sold there for thirty-five dollars, wne 
sent to Chicago, has say two dollars added, and 1 
San Francisco say five dollars added for cost < 
freight <which the consumer pays for, with an an 
ditional profit added on the outlay of the freight t 
the merchant), but of two producers, one livin 
within ten miles of the market and another livin 
three hundred or three thousand miles from tt 
market, the product of both (if the same) will brir 
the same price in spite of the fact that the cost < 
transportation was for the former five dollars an 
for the other fifty dollars. - 

We may say to this that the distance from mark< 
governs the price of land. As the conditions ai 
now this is true, but the question remains — is 
right? 

Merchants, as a rule, deal in merchandise, th 
value of which is unknown, and can, therefore, fi 
any arbitrary price thereon to suit their convei 
ience and their ideas of profit. Now, even und< 
these favorable circumstances, would they be wil 
ing to sell a piano, a plow, a hat, or an ostric 
feather at the same price in the city of its produ< 
tion and at a distance of hundreds or thousands < 
miles? No. indeed; the freight and the profit on th 
freight would be added to the selling price. 

Now, what a merchant is not willing to do with a 
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article, the selling price of which is an unknown 

3uantity to the public, the farmer is compelled to 
o with products so staple that he is in luck if he 
receives but the price quoted in a thousand price 
currents. 

The fact that land near a market is more valuable 
than land a great distance from it has nut nearly as 
much to do with the true prosperity of the nation 
as if the land near and far were of equal value. In 
other words, the citizen living near New York is 
not of any more value to the republic than is one 
of California or Kansas, and when conditions confer 
a benefit on the citizen near New York at the ex- 
pense of a citizen of Ohio or California it is a wrongs, 
and this wrong, if permitted to continue, must in 
time produce evil effects. This wrong is nowhere 
more manifest than in the United States, for no other 
country has such vast distances to traverse before 
reaching its ultimate market. 

To simply point out the difficulties under which 
agriculture labors, and that alone, is not my sole 
object, for this has been done often, and by abler 
minds. What I propose to do is to offer a remedy, 
as follows: 

To meet the competitive coolie and peasant labor I 
would recommend national legislation to the effect 
that all lands owned and worked by American cit- 
izens, or those intending to become such, shall not 
be subject to any governmental tax of any kind. 
Rented lands, lands owned by aliens, or lands not 
under cultivation shall, however, be taxed as now. 

To meet the transportation question, I would sug- 
gest national legislation that would change our 
present method of product transportation to the 
same system as now in operation by the United 
^^ States postoffice in the forwarding of mail matter, 
and in charge of that department. 

To illustrate : A fruit-grower at San Rafael wishes 
to send five hundred pounds of peaches to San 
Francisco. He obtains a stamp at his postoffice 
(which may be say theee times the size of a postal 
card, and on pasteboard); he attaches same to one of 
his crates and delivers same to the postal clerk at 
railroad company's depot. Say the value of the 
stamp is one dollar. Another grower in Chico also 
wishes to sead a like quantity of peaches to the 
same destination, and he too obtains a one dollar 
stamp, and the fruit is forwarded the same way. A 
third grower in Sacramento county wishes to for- 
ward a like quantity to New York, and he like- 
wise obtains a one dollar stamp and the fruit goes 
on to New York. 

In short, land products in their natural state are 
to be forwarded in any quantity to any destination 
just the same as other mail matter and subject to 
similar conditions. 

When it is considered that paper-covered books 
and other "literature" is sent by the publisher to 
any part of the United States in any quantity at 
one cent per pound, or one dollar per hundred, and 
that this "literature" is forwarded on fast trains, 
then, in that event, the proposition here offered is 
only new to the extent that farm products take an 
equal rank with literature. 

The two remedies proposed at first glance may 
seem to many as highly impracticable, and even 
absurd, but all that is asked here is a little patience 
and careful attention, and the probabilities are 
that a sufficient element of agreement ma^ be found 
that may lead to ultimate concurrence, and if not in 
the plan herein proposed in some other more avail- 
able. 

That agriculture is the very comer-stone of our 
national prosperit}' is beyond a question a fact. That 
it should receive prime consideration in legislative 
action conducive to its successful prosecution is 
apparent, but in reality we find other and less im- 
portant interests much more carefully fostered. 
Manufacture, for instance, is maintained by a pro- 
tective tariff, and that not alone against the coolie 

^r of China or India, but even of the higher- 
*ed labor of Great Britain, France and Ger- 

nil now proceed to submit some of the objec- 
f offered against these propositions: The first is 



that it is a species of socialism. Reply: ] 
tion against Indian and Chinese coolie la 
cialism, then is protection against British, 
and French labor a greater degree of s 
Conclusion: If one is bad, the other is wor 
not all admit that the success of all other i 
whatever are dependent upon the success c 
ture? 

Commerce, industry, finance, the arts, tt 
sions and science, all these are firmly s 
the broad shoulders of agriculture. Thii 
giant carries the tremendous burden. " 
straw broke the camel's back," and as this 
giant" is human it behooves that care be tt 
he be not overloaded, for his strength is the 
of the nation, and his decline is the decli 
interests of civilization. When he stagge 
less numbers congest in city tenements, s 
he groans the threatening form of the pr 
with his detested bloody ensign and his d< 
bomb, appears in view, and with God-cui 
law-despising harangue urges on to blood 
In vain the Gatling gun, in vain the bayoi 
shall be thrust aside like a reed in the h 
child, just as soon as our overburdene< 
strength gives way. Remove his burdens 
the beneficent rays of prosperity will ;en 
being, and then thousands and hundreds 
sands, yes, millions, will crawl out of their 
and eagerly seek a Ihome in the coui 
praise God when they have found it, and th 
man shall sit under his own vine and his ow 
and there shall no one make him afraid.'* 

To return to our proposition, the free 
practically free freight. Will this not re 
vast sum? Will it not foot up into hui 
millions of dollars? Yes, it is the removj 
vast sum, these hundreds of millions of do! 
the shoulders of this patient, overburden* 
that shall give him new vigor, greater 
and a lasting foundation. Upon whom thei 
the burden of these millions? Upon all -wl: 
farmers. 

Will they not object? Yes, some, until t 
been convinced that it is in their interes 
object. Some will object through selfish 
others through misunderstanding. 

Would it be just to take from the burdei 
and place it on the others? If it is unjust t 
agriculture, then it is even more unjust t 
manufacture. We protect American cutler 
English cutlery, American cloaks against 
cloaks. Then why not American agricull 
ducts against the peasant and coolie labor o 
Asia and Africa? 

Suppose the present administration shoul 
the tariff from shoes and manufactured cott 
would follow? What but in less than a y< 
sands of factories would be in operation i 
and shoes, overalls, underwear, hosiery 
spreads would come from there, and at a mi 

Srice than we ever have had them? What ; 
ismay would be heard from the hun 
thousands of idle operatives thrown out of 
ment here, and of ruined manufacturers wit 
"plants" on their hands. 

Now, when we w onsider that these same o 
and their employers are all dependent i 
and profit upon the success of agriculture, 
a wonder that they alone are protected, an<! 
ture alone is left to the tender mercies of 
tion which governs the price of their pn 
the price of a similar product produced 1 
labor, at from four to ten cents a day? 

It may be asked how it came about that tl 
facturer managed to so thoroughly pro tec 
terests, while the farmer was practically lei 
on his own hook. The reason may be foui 
greater shrewdness of the manufacturer, 
greater ability to avail of political mear 
ends. Concentrated, as the manufacturers 
great centers, they could in a few hours i 
for mutual assistance. Representing, as t 
millions of capital, their resolutions ca; 
irrestible influence in legislation. The 
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; of employes could also present that 
ment in the form of a united or^nization, 
ly advocating; the interests ortheir em- 
ud this political influence became irre- 
tid their cry of "protection" became law. 
mer had no such advantages; in fact, he 
3t them yet, and may never have them; 
had a "cry" at all it was "Free Trade," 
lis he was peculiarly unfortunate, for it 
ipular, and there is nothing more calcu- 
njure a political faction than an unpopu- 
The farmer wasted his strength in frantic 
efforts at ameliorating his condition, and 
is far off from his goal as ever. In sheer 
e affiliates with all sorts of political scum, 
n hope that relief may come from some- 
•mehow, a pitiable spectacle to God and 
1 climaxed when the political pirate on 
Us him "nature's nobleman," and behind 
'clod-hopper" and "jay." 
t ever be, if the conditions permit it. Shall 
in? God forbid. 

t not be better for the destinies of this Re- 
t agriculture should live, and that manu- 
ould perish, if one must perish at all? 
I the great increase of wealth into cities, 
the expense and ruin of agriculture on the 
and the constant concentration of home- 
houseless millions into cities, require a 
rntral government? The strong central 
nt, once here, and the days of the Republic 
?red. 

from your stupor, O potent giant, and 
mightiest effort endeavor to throw off the 
jrhich tend to crush, and let your cry be 
•n ! Protection to Industry, and Protection 
ture!" The political pirate will tell you 
ulture is already protected, that there is a 
aw material, but answer that the present 



method of protection,' while it protects the manu- 
facturer, does not and cannot protect you; for, 
while the ultimate customer of the manufacturer is 
the American citizen, yours is the European Ex- 
change; that while the manufacturer fixes any price 
on his product that may suit his whim or conven- 
ience, that your prices are determined by the coolie 
labor of Asia and the x>easant of Europe, and that 
you seek protection against these. 

Any system of protective tariff cannot overcome 
that; that the only remedy for relief must be in the 
nature of an internal rebate system on taxes and 
transportation. The millions rebated will counter- 
act the evil effects of coolie and peasant labor, as no 
other method can. It is the only real kind of pro 
tection possible for the condition. Will the work" 
ingman consent to be taxed with the additional 
tax from which you expect to be freed? Yes, as- 
suredly he will, as soon as you demonstrate that by 
his doing so it will secure him a greater possibility of 
a steady demand for labor than is now possible. 

Will the merchant agree to it? Yes; for the addi- 
tional tax to him by this method will enhance your 
value as a customer. 

Will the manufacturer agree to it? Yes; and for 
the same reason as the merchant. Will the man of 
bonds and mortgages ag^ree to it? Yes, when it can 
be demonstrated that his bonds and mortgages will 
then possess a greater degree of security. 

To be sure, there may be many rabid objectors 
nevertheless, but what will these avail if the major- 
ity should favor? 

How may this be accomplished? Three words 
may suffice for the initial stage. Agitate, educate 
and organize, awd when all this has been done en- 
deavor to win the indorsement and co-operation of 
the two great political parties, and if you fail, form 
a national party of your own. 
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it proper to briefly explain the reason 
I blication . The past twenty years has 
ason of active commercial and agricul- 
erienoes with me, and the problems of 
ation have ever been uppermost in my 

©position I advocate is not the result 
and book learning alone, but this to- 
th experience and observation, 
nature deliberation, I have come to 
lusion that my plan offers a remedy 
ixi sting under present conditions, and 
lightened intelligence should reform. 
ng as I do that my conclusions— 
ey be adopted — would be of benefit to 
and to my country, I deem it my duty 
hem known, and to this end publish 
these pamphlets for distribution 
utthe Union. 

tiis because my first article in the 
%ion of September 14th, created that 
!ad and deep interest justifying the 
ig of the field of information. 
3ient interest is taken in the matter, 
r will be encouraged to continue writ- 
iie same subject, with the ultimate 
it may become a national issue. And 
til at he may ascertain the extent of 



the interest taken, he has left a space below to 
serve as a kind of ballot, to be tilled in and 
sent to liim at the earliest date possible. In 
addition to forwarding the ballots, the writer 
would be pleased to have full opinions in writ- 
ing for or against the proposition. 

All communications on this subject, in order 
to receive attention, should be addressed to 
D. LuBiN (care Weinstock, Lubin & Co.), 
Sacramento, Cal. Communications will be an- 
swered as promply as the time of the writer 
will permit. 

Those desiring extra copies, for distribution 
among friends at home or abroad, will be ac- 
commodated by sending in names and address, 
and the number of copies desired. 

The writer suggests that portions of the new 
proposition be read at Grange and Alliance 
meetings, social assemblages, and especially at 
Labor Unions, and in family and neighbor- 
hood gatherings. 

While, from the title of the proposition, it 
would seem that it addresses itself to the inter- 
ests of farmers only, yet a glance at one or two 
of the articles will convince the reader that it 
is intended to be of interest to every one, espe- 
cially to those who love their country. 

Parents can do a great service to their chvl- 
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dren by reading to them the various articles, 
and, after explanations, asking for opinions. 
By so doing, they may thereby implant a taste 
for further inquiry in tlie direction of political 
economy, a study which, in time, might prove 
serviceable indeed. 

Should a sufficient interest be manifest in any 
community on the subject, then there is no 
reason why an association may not be formed 
to further the object in view, and for uniform- 
ity's sake the writer has adopted for the pres- 
ent as the title for such organization, "The 

National Progress Association of ." The 

name of "Tax and Transit Association" has 
also been suggested as appropriate. Readers 
who take a sufficient interest in the matter are 
requested to suggest a name in their judgment 
more appropriate. 

While it is true that it may take twenty to 
forty years for the final bringing into life of the 
proposition advocated, yet that should not dis- 
courage those who desire to seek their coun- 
try's welfare. For are they not enjoying the 
benefits of the toil of those who labored for 
them, even before they were born ? 

It would not be surprising, however, should 
this proposition become a reality in a few years. 
For it can become so by political effect, and 
this proposition, more than any other, is cal- 
culated to unite the farmers of the north, south, 
east, and west ; and this united power, if joined 
by that of labor, could soon obtain the end in 
view. 

This is especially a fine field for our young 
men whose dormant energies could be devel- 



oped, and to whom victory would give impc 
ishable renown. . 

The task is not easy, but those who are foi 
of easy tasks are seldom crowned with victor 



BALLOT. 

Please cut out this ballot and return to 
D. LuBiN, care of Weinstock, Lubin & 
Co., Sacramento, Cal. The ballot is to find 
out whether readers are for or against this 
proposition of having farm products for- 
warded by the U. S. Government, through 
the Post Office Department, at an even rate 
for any distance ; and for exemption from 
taxation of farming lands owned and worked 
by American citizens, or those intending to 
become such. 



For or Against 

the Proposition 

Name 

Town 

County •- 

State - 



LABOR AND ITS INTERESTS. 

[Reprinted from the Sacramento "Bee" of Sept. 30, 1893.] 



A short time ago the writer handed an article 
on the proposition of forwarding farm products 
by the U. S. Government through the Post 
Office Department, and the exemption from 
taxation of the lands of American citizens own- 
ing and cultivating lands, to a mechanic (a 
carpenter), and asked his opinion on the same. 

The mechanic read it through carefully, and 
handing it back said : "I suppose it will inter- 
est farmers. It ought to, anyway." 

I then asked him if it would not interest 
workingmen— wage-earners— and he said: "I 
do not think so, for the proposition appears to 
center on the question of freight rates, and their 
reductions;" and he further said: "1 cannot at 
present see how your proposition has any bear- 
ing on the questions confronting the wage- 



earner. 



n 



Continuing my interrogations, I asked hi 
who it was that gave him employment, and J 
named a well-known contractor as his "boss 

"Does he really give you work," I asked ;" 
which he replied: "Yes, whenever there 
work to do." 

"Do you have work to do the year around 
Tasked; and he replied : "No; whenever the 
is work my 'boss' gives me a job." 

It would then appear that your "boss" isn 
your "boss" after all ; but that your "boss" h 
a "boss" that gives him work, and when th 
other "boss" gives your "boss" a job, he ca] 
on you to help him, and thus .becomes for fcl 
time your "boss." 

"It is a strange way to put it, but you a 
right," he replied." 

"Properly speaking," I said: "Your re 
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le 'boss' that gives your 'boss' work. 

at makes your 'boss' a 'boss' ; is this 

t?" 

r heard it put that way before ; but 

^ht." 

ay, tell me the name of your bosses' 

led and thought, and smiled and 

-nd was about to give it up, when, as 

den inspiration, he said: "The citi- 

•ally." 

re riglit," I said. "But tell me why 

zens generally only employ your boss 

why not at all times?" 

e they do not need work done," he 

ire times, then, when all carpenter- 

aght to be done is done?" 

hardly. Times may be dull some- 

L know." 

y are times dull?" 

ause people have not got money, 1 

y have they not got money?" 
ause they did not get it, I suppose." 
it from whom?" 

kv do 1 know? Yes; come to think 
storekeepers are not selling enough 
i not earn enough profit to warrant 
iprovements." 

whom do the storekeepers sell?" 
their customers." 

are their customers — the city peo- 
country people?" 

h; but I should think that the ma- 
tlie trade really came from the 

1 are right. Now tell me what would 
all the country people that generally 
1 a city were suddenly to do abso- 
business with them of any kind, for 
?" 

y, unless they could make up the loss 
ther direction, that city would cer- 
)me bankrupt and deserted." 
ivould not be a good place at that 
jk for a job at fair wages, would it?" 
nor at any wages ; there would be no 
ly price." 

V, what would happen if, through 
ospheric change, the surface of the 
rendered impotent to yield any veg- 
)uld we still be able to make a living 
ment in carpentering, or tinsmith- 
bing, or in machine shops, or in 



B. "Until our stored-up food was exhausted 
some work would be done; but if this contin- 
ued we should all perish." 

A. "Have we notS then, learned that vegeta- 
tion is the means of sustaining life, and that 
farm products is the source of employment, of 
wages?" 

B. "Yes." 

A. "The farmer, then, is the real 'boss,' the 
'boss' of your 'boss,' is he not?" 

B. "I must admit it." 

A. "Does it not follow that if the farmer has 
money to spend, that there is a brisk trade, 
many improvements, plenty of work, and that 
wages are then firm?" 

B. "It surely does." 

A. "The welfare of the farmer, then, is a 
prime factor in work and wages, is it not?" 

B. "Certainly." 

A. "Now, then, if a farmer has no money, 
it may be because he has previously squandered 
it, may it not? Suppose, however, that the 
farmers of an entire county, or of the entire 
State, have no money, to what would you 
attribute the cause?" 

B. "To a failure of crops, perhaps." 

A. "Suppose there was no failure of crops, 
what then?" 

B. "To low prices, I suppose." 

A. "Who fixes the prices?" 

B. "I do not know; can you tell me?" 

A. "I think I can. The price is governed 
not alone by demand, but primarily by cost of 
production. And as farm products in this 
country may be divided into staples and non- 
staples — each governed by a diffierent law of 
value— I shall be obliged to treat each separ- 
ately, in order to give you a proper answer." 
Staple products, such as we raise in this 
country, are largely raised in India, China, 
Russia, Asia Minor and North Africa. The 
wages in those countries are from four to fifteen 
cents a day, and the price of their products is 
governed by the cost of production. This 
price is generally arrived at in the great 
produce exchanges in Liverpool and London, 
and whatever price is fixed there becomes the 
price everywhere, is our price here." 
. B. "Butwe have near seventy million people 
in this country. Does the foreign price rule 
here for what we use as well?" 

A. "It does; for if you wanted grain for a 
California flour mill and I wanted grain for 
export, we would both buy at the same price, 
would we not? Or would you care to pay 
more?" 
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B. "1 would not; but it seems to me you have 
forgotten that we have a protective tariff." 

A. "I have not forgotten; but you are in 
error when you think that the protective tariff 
is of any use whatever in exports; it is only of 
use for imports and for the protection of home 
manufactures. ' ' 

B. "Yes, you are right; but if manufacture 
is protected by a tariff, why is there not some 
Jrind of protection for the export products, in 
order to protect the producers here as well as 
the manufacturers?" 

A. "Because, as I told you before, the tariff 
is of no value whatever to protect exports." 

B. "But if the conclusions we came to before 
are correct, that the welfare of the farmer 
is a prime factor in work and wages, it 
follows that, if the praducer of staples has no 
protection, he is driven into competition with 
the lowest-priced labor in the world, and, as he 
is compelled, in addition to this, to pay the 
highest price for field labor here, his earnings 
must necessarily be small. Does it not so 
follow?" 

A. "Yes; and this is the reason why he may 
often raise a large crop and yet lose money. 
But this is not all ; for, in addition to the low 
prices he is compelled to receive for his product, 
by reason of competition with the lowest- 
priced labor countries, he is compelled to pay 
for a very large part of the cost for the protec- 
tive tariff on imports and on the increased 
price of home manufacture caused thereby." 

B. "It seems to me that it looks as if it were 
heaping on insult to injury in his case, does it 
not?" 

A. "Yes, it seems so: in fact, it is so." 

B. "If this is true (and I now believe it is) it 
may largely account for the periods of strin- 
gency, scarcity in the opportunities of labor, 
and the downward tendency of wages, does it 
not?" 

A. "Yes; and it will be more so as soon as 
the cheap labor countries introduce modern 
implements and machinery. Ai\d this is 
largely the case already. I have myself seen, 
in 1884, fellah laborers working land on the 
Nile in Egypt with steam power, and in India 
English land owners are introducing the most 
approved agricultural appliances." 

B. "If this is true, the time must come when 
the farmer of staples will receive still less for 
his product than the average he now receives, 
and this will, in turn, reduce the opportunity 
for labor, and lower wages; will it not?" 

A. "It seems so." 



B. "Can we not abandon the raising o 
staples?" 

A. "No; for it is the greater portion of ou 
production." 

B. "Is there no remedy?" 

A. "Yes; I pointed out the remedy in th< 
paper I handed you and which you read. ] 
asked you if it would interest workingmon 
wage-earners, and you said you did 'not thinl 
so.' Do you remember?" 

B. "Yes, but I fail to see it even vet. Wil 
you please state it now?" 

A. "Certainly. It is that the United States 
government transport all farm products to th< 
general ultimate market, at a fixed rate for anj 
distance, and at a nominal price. The Unitec 
States government to use her own vessels o] 
railroads, or to hire it carried, paying th< 
ruling rate for transportation, but charging th< 
producer a nominal rate as postal, the differ- 
ence to inure to the producer. The saving tc 
the farmer will enable him to successfullj 
compete with the cheaper labor of foreign 
countries, and yet give him a profit. He will 
continue to make a profit as long as the othei 
nations do not do the same thing, which they 
cannot do because of the enormous costs tc 
them for their standing armies, navies, and foi 
their kings." 

B. "Well, this plan seems plausible, but 1 
see a defect in it. It is this: If farming be- 
comes profitable, will not foreign and home 
capitalists buy up the land, and establisb 
thereon tenants, who will be squeezed to th« 
lowest earnings by the landlords, and therebj 
cause a still greater decline in wages thai 
under present conditions?" 

A. "Yes, that would surely happen unles: 
prevented; and, if you read over my papei 
again, you will find a clause, that all land! 
owned and cultivated by American citizens, o] 
those intending to become such, shall b< 
exempt from taxation, but lands owned bj 
aliens, or those whereon there is a renter, shal 
be taxed. The exemption of farming landf 
owned and worked by American citizens, anc 
the great general tax caused by the postal car 
riage of farm products, will tend to increase 
the tax rate so high on lands owned by aliens, 
uncultivated lands, and those worked bj 
renters, that in a short time such lands must 
find their way into the possession of owners, 
American citizens, who will do their own cul- 
tivating." 

B. "But this increased tax, caused by ex- 
emption and by government postal carriage ol 
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J, will that not fall very heavy on 

o, it will scarcely be felt, if at all. For, 
lU, as soon as the large land holdings 
lore be farmed profitably, they will be 
actual settlers, and these settlers will 
T so rapidly that there will be many 
help pay the tax." 

ow can that be? Will not the multi- 
i of these settlers tend to increase the 
iax for carriage of the additional farm 
J that will be raised?" 
rue, but manufacture and commerce 
n be in such a flourishing condition 
tax will scarcely be felt." 
have certainly been convinced with the 
)ieness of your arguments up to now. 
I have yet to convince me why the 
)ortion of your great tax, according to 
•position, will not fall almost entirely 
. And I may add, if you convince me 
)r will be benefited, I will certainly be 
of your plan ; but until you do, I will 
it as dangerous to the interest of wage 

think we will both be safe as long as 
to the truth, therefore assent to noth- 
ss you can receive it with conviction." 
certainly shall do as you say." 
a make clearer my argument I shall 
illustration: Imagine you see before 
ir, the car of 'Progress,* harnessed to 
re spirited horses called 'Nineteenth- 
' The driver is called 'Civilization,' 
is hand is a whip called 'Law.' Now 

the box is comfortably seated a man 
^^inancier,' and next to him a man 
and Grabber,* alias ^Mortgagor,* alioA 
tter-for-Rent.' In the car is a man 
[anufacturer,* and another man called 
rce,' and another man called *The Pro- 
' All the men named are fine looking 
ly dresSed. At the rear of the car and 

to it with a chain around his neck is 

man bearing a great burden on his 
. He is poorly dressed, and has care- 
tures. His name is 'Farmer,* Behind 

is an uncouth looking giant, with an 
in around his neck, the other end of 
fastened around the waist of 'Farmer* 

'Farmer' he carries a great burden, 
t is dressed in humble garb. His face is 
ed and wri nkled. His name is *Labor.* 
m, seat yourself with me on this buck- 
lied 'Observation,' and let us follow 
^hen she starts for the day's journey. 



'Ge'long,' says 'Civilization,' as he cracks 
his whip, and away they go. The road is level 
and for a, time all is well. But presently a 
steep hill is reached, and the sweat soon rolls 
down the faces of 'Farmer' and 'Labor.' In 
the steep descent which follows 'Labor' and 
'Farmer' are pushed by the momentum toward 
the rear of the car with considerable force. 
*Get back there, you rascals,' shout the occu- 
pants of the car in a chorus ; 'don't come near 
us, you scum, or we will give you a taste of 
the whip.' Again they reach level land, and 
the car speeds on, and now comes a high, craggy 
ascent, steep and precipitous, and with re- 
doubled effort 'Farmer' and 'Labor' patiently 
and laboriously toil upward. 'Let me take a 
seat in the car,' moans 'Farmer,' *I can't keep 
up much longer, my strength is failing me.' 'I 
am almost exhausted, let me ride on the step 
if you will not let me inside the car,' cries 'La- 
bor.' No attention is paid to them by those in 
the car, and presently 'Farmer' stumbles, and 
in falling pulls 'Labor' with him, and together 
they roll over jagged rocks, and pass through 
pools of mire; blood, sweat, and filth cover 
them. With almost superhuman effort they 
regain their feet, and enraged beyond endur- 
ance, 'Labor' seizes a huge flint with the inten- 
tion of hurling it at the heartless men in the 
car. 'Finance' and 'Land-Grabber' observing 
this, become alarmed, and cry to the driver: 
'Quick ! Lash the curs with your whip, or they 
will hurl the stone at us; they might kill us.' 
At that moment the sound of a trumpet is 
heard, and from around the angle of a sharp 
curve appears a majestic being, God-like in 
presence and Divine in influence. '1 am Jus- 
tice,' she cries, 'and I command you to halt.' 
At the command of Justice the car stops. 
'Plead your case and I will decide,* Justice 
said ; and thereat all began speaking at once, 
and a confused jumble of threats and mutual 
accusations filled the air. 'Silence 1* cried Jus- 
tice. 'Let there be order, and after my direc- 
tion.' And each in turn stated his side ot the 
case. But scarce had the trial begun, when 
'Finance* and 'Land-Grabber' volunteered to 
help the prosecution. 'I do not need your ser- 
vices,' said Justice, and the trial finally came 
to a conclusion. 'My decision,' said Justice, 
'is that 'Farmer* and 'Labor' take a seat in the 
car, this seat to be theirs by right from to-day, 
and for all time.* 'There is no room,' cried 
those in the car. 'Then some of you had bet- 
ter come out and take the place of 'Farnr 
Come, 'Land-Grabber', you will do,' ac 
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others, seeing 'Land-Grabber's' fate, cried, 
*There is room enough ; we will move closer 
together,' and 'Farmer' and 'Labor' took their 
seats in the car. Then did Justice remote 
their iron chains, and instead bound 'Farmer' 
and 'Labor' with a golden chain called 'Our 
interests are mutual,' and placing in their pos- 
session a magic wand called the 'Ballot,' said, 
*Be governed by the whip called 'Law,' but 
with the wand 'Ballot' you can at any time 
temper its direction to ward off wrong. The 
golden chain that binds you together must 
never be removed, for only when united is 
your magic wand 'Ballot' potent. Justice, 
having delivered her decision, took the seat 
made vacant by 'Land-Grabber', and the car 
continued on its joui-ney." 

B. "I see what you mean; the illustration is 
intended to show that by the adoption of your 
proposition, there will be a re-distribution of 
wealth." 

A. "I mean that my proposition will provide 
the farmer with that just share of return 
which he is justly entitled to, by paying back 
to him, in the form of savings on .transporta- 
tion, what he is compelled to pay out for pro- 
tection. This will place him and you on the 
car of progress. This, together with the free 
tax, will enable him to lay by a surplus fund, 
and this surplus fund will buy labor." 

B. "1 freely admit the point. Yes, I will 
have more labor, but also more taxes, won't I?" 

A. "Clear headed business men, when esti- 
mating a profit, do not judge the result by any 
one factor; they judge by the net return, and 
the question for you to decide is, whether the 
present conditions can give you steadier work, 
and at higher pay than the new proposition." 

B. "No sir, I do not agree with you yet; the 
new conditions may give me steadier work at 
higher wages — which I admit it will — but if 
the surplus is eaten up by taxes, what do I 
gain?" 

A. "Nothing, if the tax consumes it; but 
will it? In the first place there is a large per- 
centage of labor who pay but a poll tax; sec- 
ondly, another large proportion are on the 
assessment list for nominal amounts, paying 
from one to five dollars a year. Now, even 
should this new proposition double the tax 
rate of the country (which it would certainly 
not do), even then will not labor be a great 
gainer in its steady demand and upward ten- 



dency? But more than that. MOliii 
millions of idle wealth are now lockedi 
vast tracts of land which might as wd' 
China as here. My proposition will^ 
this wealth, and presently ^this deye 
alone will be more than able to pay 
tax for postal transportation on farm 
not by the land owners who will 01 
work their lands, but by the citizenii 
vast cities, the innumerable villages, till 
mously increased financial, comraereyi 
manufacturing interests that will beM 
Observe, in a season when there is ai 
rainfall, the Sierras are covered with sno 
a few abnormally warm days in the 
spring melt the snow, and the torrent 
down on the valley, threatening inuni 
The snow is nearly gone from the mom 
and the torrid days come on, your w 
comes dry, and the leaves droop, w 
crop is ruined. On the other hand, wh 
mountains are covered with an abundao 
of snow, the scorching heat of the » 
puts a redder blush on the fruits, fort 
moisture f\>r the roots, and the crop is a 
in its perfection. Now, whenever m( 
hoarded up by the land-grabber, by the 
cier, the manufacturer, and by comme 
the expense of agriculture — then lab( 
the condition of the fruit when there 
snow on the mountains. But whene 
conditions shall be made to conform 
proposition— when agriculture shall h 
just due — when it shall, like manufacti 
protected, then the fount of plenty wi 
over, and labor will receive its ample ai 
ited share, and not before." 

B. "1 confess I have no longer a sir 
jection to offer." 

A. "But others will, and I caution 
beware of sophists, whose interest it wi 
spread ridicule on this proposition." 

B. "I will take good care to have the 
me as good reasons as I have compelled 
give me before I change my mind." 

A. "There is yet the matter of nor 
products, and the reason why they she 
transported by the same methods as t 
pies, but you will find the arguments se 
in the paper I gave you. Apply the rei 
our discussion on those arguments, ai 
will no doubt come to the same conclus 

D. Li 



Communicated opinions, with and without comments, will Ibe published in next n 
'**-\on of a similar pamphlet. Thirty thousand copies will be printed and distribute 
ghout the United States. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND CRITICISMS. 



to "Themis," Sacramento. 

Sacramento, Sept. 26, 1893. 
Thkmis: Your issue of September 
IS a criticism on my proposition as 
in the Record-Union of September 

inswer is final aud conclusive as it 
in are we to understand that my 
1 is unnecessary because the condi- 
)t warrant it ? 

to understand that those who say 
I is being absorbed and accumulated 
, at the expense of agriculture, are 

3 say, in spite of the steady and con- 
verishmeut of the agricultural class, 
>lican institution, built up a little 
ury ago, will continue to persist in 
)n of progress? 

3 saj' that under present conditions 
cy is to eliminate poverty, and for 
>le distribution of wealth? If so, 
igh time to rebuke such statements 
e by Adam Smith, Ricardo, Reade, 
ohn Stuart Mill, Macaulay, Hynd- 
lUe, Marx, Herbert Spencer, Henry 
d thousands of others. It is then 
or the appearance of an ample and 
indication of the existing conditions, 
at they are as just and equitable as 
r should be, and that they tend in 
Du of the highest good. But, Mr. 
I have attempted no such vindica- 
ce, I infer that you admit that the 
ions exist ; that you could offer no 
t contented yourself in overthrow- 
e I offer. The question remains — 
)verthrowii it? By no means, as we 
ter on. 

w proceed to answer your criticism, 
relation to the value of a citizen : 
wishes to be understood as intend- 
ey the idea that a man is merely a 
machine, whose value depends upon 
t price of his i)roduct." No; not 
y, but this: The chief end of civili- 
ald be the material welfare of the 
for a progressive state can best be 
;hereby. Now, it matters little how 
le products produced by the citizen 
matters much what net return the 
receives as his share for wages or 
Indian coolie may work on cash- 
Is, that will bring $1,000 each, and 
; but 5 cents a day for labor. In 



other words, a citizen earning $3 00 a day is 
likely to be more patriotic and intelligently 
loyal to the state's interests than one who is 
compelled to seek precarious and oft-inter- 
rupted jobs of work at $1 00 a day. 

In relation to distance competition, you say: 
"Even if it could be done, it would not be 
desirable to transport a car-load of \^heat with 
the same rapidity and at the same cost that we 
transmit a telegraphic message." No, indeed; 
but who said it would? A cargo of wheat or 
cotton will not object going to its ultimate 
market by my plan, in a freight car, steamer, 
sailing vessel or ferry boat, nor did I anywhere 
even say that wheat or cotton should be trans- 
ported as rapidly as perishable products that 
require rapid transit. 

Themis further says, * 'neither would Mr. 
Lubin's plan of establishing distance competi- 
tion, by compelling the railroads to transport 
farm products for a nominal compensation, be 
just." No; who said it would? I did say, 
however, that while the government would 
pay the transportation company, say, $20 to 
carry a given product, that it would only 
charge the producer, say, $2, and the $18 differ- 
ence is to be paid in taxation, by you, Mr. 
Editor, and me, and the millions of others who 
pay taxes. 

This $18, indirectly given to the farmer, 
would be a return to him of the $18 paid out by 
him for "protection" to manufacturers; it will 
be his "protection." This is plain enough, is 
it not? Further on, Themis says: "No notice 
is taken of the fact that the best opinion of the 
times is tending in the direction of the single 
tax." Yes, Mr. Editor, *^due notice was taken 
of the single tax," but I deny the assertion 
that "the best opinion is tending in that 
direction." It is not tending m that direction 
because it is not practicable, and I shall sub- 
mit as evidence the statement made by Henry 
George himself in his book, "Progress and 
Poverty." How does he propose to bring 
about "single tax?" I will now quote from 
his book : 

"But the question remains: How shall we 
do it? We should satisfy the law of justice, we 
^ should meet economic requirements, by at one 
stroke abolishing all private titles, declaring 
all lands public property, and letting it out to 
the highest bidder in lots to suit, under such 
conditions as would sacredly guard the private 
rights to improvement." Are the present own 
era to be compensated? Let us see yib^A.^ \fc 
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George says: "One day, the Third Estate cov- 
ered their heads when the King put on his hat. 
A little while thereafter, and the head of a son 
of St. Lonis rolled from the scaffold. The anti- 
slavery movement in the United States com- 
menced with talk of compensating owners, 
but when four millions of slaves were emanci- 
pated the owners got no compensation, nor 
did they clamor for any. And by the time the 
people of any such country as England or the 
United States are sufficiently aroused to the 
injustice and disadvantage of individual own- 
ership of land, to induce them to attempt its 
nationalization, they will be sufficiently 
aroused to nationalize it in a much more di- 
rect and easy way than by purchase; they will 
not trouble themselves about compensating 
the proprietors of land." 

Now, Themis, for argument's sake, just as- 
semble Messrs. Land, Steinman, Rideout, Hag- 
gin, Van Voorhees, Locke, Coolot, Burke, Bohl, 
Beatty, Ryan, Scheld, Cox, Steffins, Yorke, 
and Clark (all reputable citizens well known 
to you). Read the above quotations to them ; 
ask them if they are ready to consent that their 
titles to land shall be transferred to the gov- 
ernment, and you will learn in quick time the 
practicable value of Mr. George's conclusion. 

Should you say that if not with their con- 
sent, then against it? Well, it takes two to 
create a revolution as well as a bargain. Sup- 
posing force is attempted ? Is it not as likely 
to be defeated as to defeat the owner? What 
if it is beaten? Will its defeat not likely cost 
force its liberty, and thus bring about the 
reign of his Majesty the 1? 

Supposing force wins? Who will then be in 
power? Who but the creatures of force ? Will 
the destinies of the republic be safe in their 
hands? Have you, Mr. Themis, any guarantee 
that even after victory the force party will 
carry out Mr. George's proposition? 

Is it not likely that once in power they will 
try to perpetuate that power by mutual grants 
to themselves of estates so vast as to sink into 
insignificance such holdings as the Haggin 
grant? Such things have been done ; don't you 
think they can be done again ? 

Supposing, however, that in some unaccount- 
able way, Mr. George's proposition could be 
carried out without a bloody revolution — 
which appears to me an impossibility — how 
would it be with the man who owns $50,000 
worth of land and he has a $25,000 mortgage on 
it? What is to become of the mortgage? 

Again, what is to become of the hundreds of 
housands of orphans, widows, and invalids, 



whose sole dependence is their parcel 
or country real estate? 

And now lastly, the high rate of goYO 
tax on land, will not that still add toti 
den of the farmer in his competition witl 
and Russian labor? 

It Mr. George replies by saying "No,l 
gle tax will do away with the protective! 
then I wiph to know what is to becoineo 
as soon as the tariff" is removed? Wh 
prevent 90 per cent, of our shoes, ti 
hardware, and all other manufactures 
made in China, by American or Chitiesi 
ufacturers, and sent to this country? 
this be the best plan to eliminate p( 
Answer these questions satisfactorily ai 
will not alone convert me to Mr. Georgi 
ory, but many ten thousand more besid 

This much tor Henry George, and 
continue my answers to further crit 
Themis says the "proposition to inv( 
power of congress to exempt from taxa 
cultivated farm lands owned by citizei 
persons intending to become such, is be 
ing in its crudity." 

As the laws stand to-day, yes ; but : 
general national law is adopted. If t 
ereignty of the states will prevent r 
legislation, then the same result may 
by state law. The exemption from tax 
certain citizens is not new, for man} 
now authorize by law counties and mu; 
ities to exempt from taxation for an 
term, certain industries, as an inducen 
their establishment and continuance. 

Claiming as I do that the ratio rate 
tance of product transportation should I 
inated, in order to give the farmer an ec 
return in the form of an internal protec 
off'set the enormous cost to him of the t 
manufacture, it follows that, if this is a 
farming would become highly profitab 
if profitable, would drift into the renti 
tem. And in no better way can this pei 
and nation -destroying system be mon 
ually eliminated than by ataxsuflBcieni 
to make it utterly unprofitable. 

If Themis will take the trouble to r< 
proposition over again, and study it wi 
it will find that the ultimate results t 
ained thereby is precisely that aimed 
Henry George. And that while Mr. C 
plan requires a revolution costing mor« 
perhaps than a dozen civil wars, my plai 
be successfully put into operation by t 
of ballots. 

Themis further says: "The farm pro( 
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gn labor do not come into competi- 
the American farmer in the home 

, turkies, eggs, butter, or hay, raised 

scure valley in California, Arizona, 

tlier State, and sold to a near mining 

company may not, but the great 

ring mills, the cotton factories, the 
Is, pay no higher rate for products 
nanufacture and consumption than 
ers who buy for export. 
?rpool and London price governs, 
liat price the dealer deducts the cost 
>rtation, and tliat is the standard 
5ver the product is bought. Except- 
lere speculators temporarily raise or 
rice as they corner the market, 
usion, Themis says that my plan 
rev the price of our farm products 
foreign and domestic market." I 
this would take place, for the basis 
the world's market price is fixed is 
of production in the United States, 
very much lower labor of Europe, 
Africa; and unless labor declines 
)rice will be maintained as now. 
luding lines of Themis reads: "It is 
. cheat of trying to enrich one class 
munity by giving them that which 
mother class." 

?HEMis has truly described the con- 
now exists in tariff protection to 
rers, and compelling the farmer to 

rnment protective tariff book-keep- 
jnt is done by single entry, and in a 
at the political economist accoun- 
rer expert, could not strike a trial 
ween the accounts of manufacture, 
, and labor. I am for protection 
nd every time, but let the "protec- 
ct not alone the manufacturer, but 
ly protect the farmer and working- 
is the tariff alone cannot do this, an 

may be arrived at by the adoption 
outlined, thereby giving the farmer 
jquivalent to balance t^e account 
securing to the farmer the highest 
or his product that he is entitled to. 
will enable the farmer to purchase 
s of manufacture to a much greater 
1 now ; thereby labor will be in de- 
it fair rates, all of which will tend 
)mnierce, and as a result will follow 

stream of prosperity conducive to 
ends of progress. And in no other 



way can this be better brought about than by 
giving the farmer an internal protection in the 
form of rebate on transportation, by forward- 
ing his products through the U. S. Post Office 
Department, and in the manner already set 
forth, D. LuBiN. 

To the Red Bluff "News." 

Mr. Editor: Your issue of 20th contained 
an editorial review of my article in the Record- 
Union Sept. 14th. You close the same with the 
following : 

"If Mr. Lubin had stopped to consider a 
moment, he would have discovered that he had 
made an unanswerable and invincible argu- 
ment against protection. He has demonstrated 
that protection means favoritism for the man- 
ufacturer and robbery for the farmer, and has 
shown, too, that in the nature of things it 
must always be so, because the manufacturer 
possesses advantages over the producer which 
cannot be overcome. 

"The only remedy for this is justice, and jus- 
tice consists in equality. Equality between 
the manufacturer and the producer can only 
be secured by taking from the manufacturer 
the advantages he possesses which enable him 
to legislate for the benefit of his class. To cor- 
rect this wrong and place them on the same 
level, the protective features must be elimi- 
nated from our tariff legislation, and our tariff 
laws must be reduced to a revenue basis. If 
this be done and done well, the charge of class 
favoritism will no longer lie at the door of the 
government, and when it shall have learned to 
treat all citizens with impartiality and equal- 
ity, it will have become well nigh perfect.'^ 

Now, Mr. Editor, if, as you claim, I made 
"an unanswerable and invincible argument 
against protection," you must also admit that 
I made "an unanswerable and invincible argu- 
ment against free trade." Toward the close of 
my article, I said, "and let your cry be protec- 
tion ; protection to industry and protection to 
agriculture." This surely does not sound like 
a free trade cry. 

At the present stage in the history of civili- 
zation, and with the very unequal political and 
social conditions surrounding us, it would per- 
haps lead to irretrievable retrogression were we 
to open our ports to the nations of the earth. 
That England has done so is true ; but whether 
England is benefited thereby mav be ques- 
tioned. But England can probably with- 
stand internal pressures which this nation 
could not. And even England's power to re- 
press may suddenly give way, and when it 
does — chaos. 

Were free trade established here, it would 
take but a short time to transform our princely 
manufacturers into lordly landlords— especi- 
ally so, as with the removal of the tariff, agri- 
culture would become highly profitable. The 
result would be as in England, lords and pro- 
letariat. 

Even were such a state deemed permissable. 
the inflammable condition of the times would 
not render it advisable. And we iwia.'^ ^ksaxC^ 
God that the coivdvtvaw^ ^^'i ^\is^ "aa. xx>Rr5 -ect^i.^ 
fox t\ie V«ri^ftiic^ m xYv^ ^\\<6^\:vQ\vQfl\s».^^»^^'»a^.- 
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ance is towards a iiigher civilization, towards 
progress. 

The inequality to be overcome is not protec- 
tion, but the unequal protection. 

The actuating motive of the great staple pro- 
ducers in their cry of "free trade," was the 
tendency to overcome the inequality, rather 
than a love for free trade in the abstract. Once 
give them the equipoise, and there will be no 
more vehement advocates of protection. 

There will then be no need to invoke the 
federal authorities' aid to permit the negro 
down south to vote for protection, but on the 
contrary, arm in arm, the former master and 
former slave will peaceiuily and smilingly go 
to the polls and deposit their votes for protec- 
tion. 

Such an equitable mode of protection is en- 
tirely possible and practicable by the adoption 
of the plan as outlined in ray article which 
you criticised, and is the subject matter of this 
communication. It may be new, it may be 
radical, but I shall certainly consider it the only 
practicable plan, until I learn of one that can 
do more with less effort. D. Lubin. 



II 



To the Gait "Gazette. 

Sacramento, September 26, 1893. 

Mr. Editor: In your issue of September 
23d, in criticising my article on transportation 
of farm products through the IT. S. Post Office 
Department at an even rate for any distance, 
and for free tax on cultivated lands owned and 
worked by American citizens, or those intend- 
ing to become such, you say : "It seems reason- 
able that this system could be applied to the 
products of the farm and orchard, but to our 
mind it could not be accomplished except by 
the government ownership of the transporta- 
tion lines." 

"The railroad corporations would object to 
carrying wheat, wine, or fruit under a mail 
contract, where only weight and not mileage 
were taKen into consideration, unless under 
such conditions as to render the transportation 
as costly as under the present system.^* 

You have evidently overlooked the true scope 
of my proposition. It was not intended as a 
method whereby the government could aid the 
producer in obtaining a lower rate on transpor- 
tation, for it may not be possible for the gov- 
ernment to do this. Nor is the proposition one 
of government ownership of railroads. It is, 
that farm products be carried by the govern- 
ment, through its Post Office Department, at a 
uniform rate for any distance in the United 
States, and to foreign ports of general markets. 
The great difference in the cost to the govern- 
ment is not to be borne by the transportation 
company but by the taxes of the people. 

If you will kindly read over my paper again 
you "will find ample reasons why the govern- 
ment should do this. You will also note the 
beneficial results likely to follow by the adop- 
tion of this plan. D. Lubin. 

In Favor. 

Gainesville, Texas, Sept. 21, 1893. 

David Lubin, SacramentOy CaJ. — Dear Sir: 

I have examined your plan of distributing 

agricultural products, and must say that, 

"le at first glance it looks impracticable, yet 



there is much reason in it. I cannot » 
the products of the soil should not bet 
with the same consideration that is gi' 
literature. Of course, the subject is avs 
and to carry it out would involve a grei 
ot detail work. But our present postal i 
would be a big undertaking if it had to 
under way now without previous cxpe 
but it can be done. Yours truly, 

W. T. Roberts, Editor Hespe 



Fronn the "Nebraska Farmer. 

The Nebraska Farmer, of Lincoln, Nel 
savs: 

*'In reply to your favor of Septenil 
we wish to* say that we have carefully 
over your new proposition for transpoi 
of agricultural products, which strikesua 
ably, and we will be glad to see our ns 
government take hold of the scheme ani 
m working order; yet we think there wc 
strong opposition to establishing such a a 
notwithstanding it would be, in ourjud] 
of great benefit to the agriculturists 
country.'" 



>> 



An Educator's Opinion. 

Office of the Presides! 

Leland Stanford Jr., Univi 

Palo Alto, California. 

David Lubin, Esq., Sacramento, CcU. 
Sir: I have read your paper on the rao 
produce as mail matters are moved, an 
good deal interested in it. It is a novel 
sition, at least I have never heard it befo 
I would not offhand wish to say what 
of its merits. I think this may be sai( 
ever, that there is no more objection 
form of protection to agricultural ii 
than there is tt) an ordinary protective 
If we are to have the latter, we might 
have the former. I am not, howeve 
vinced as yet that the destruction of al 
special arrangements would not in tb 
run be beneficial. It seems to me tha 
is a good deal in your proposition, and 1 
be ^lad to refer your article to Dr. "V 
Professor of Economics, and ask for hi 
ion, which would be of much more v 
you than mine. Very truly yours, 

David ^. Jord 

Sacramento, Sept. 18, U 

Prof. David S. Jordan, Leland Stani 
University, Palo Alto.— Deau Sib: Y( 
teemed favor of 16th to hand, and in i 
your "I am not however convinced as 3 
the destruction of all these special a 
ments would not in the long run be bene 
While it "might," the chances taken w 
greater than experience would justify. 

Herbert Spencer somewhere says *'*thi 
there is an ultimate evolution, there i: 
rythmic ratio;" and therefore, while y 
trust to an ultimate evolved state 
trade, the rythmic law might tend to oh 
freedom for* a time, even for a long time 

Could we act on the world as a wh 
progress indicated or hinted at wo 
potent, but if we give up the tangible 
nope of the ultimate, we may act as 1 
dia when he dropped his bone in the w. 

China, Japan, India, Egypt, Rus! 
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•chical countries are here, are reali- 
:aii more easily drag them up to our 
to hope for the ultimate good 
sent abandonment of protection, 
lents and concessions are de- 
d that not so much for the sake 
d love of novelty, as because of 

ty. 

'alt until force becomes the factor? 
)u for your opinion, and enclose a 
Warner, whose opinion — whatever 
shall value. 

Very truly vours, 

t). LUBIN. 

o like the opinion of some of the 
lolars of the University. 



iter, of the Cairo (111.) *' Argus," 

lieve those nearest the market are 
the advantages they have." Cer- 
wliat loss would it be to those 
lid those furthest from the market 
^ter return for their product than 
r? Were your idea to prevail, Mr. 
Duld establish a sort of protective- 
•ound about the ''market." 
he market is usually a manufac- 
e, selling the bulk of their manu- 
2 to furthest away from the market, 
ion, were your idea carried out — 
-day — would be much like that of 
ican negro when asked by the mis- 
ive him a delinition of good and 
'When 1 have stolen other men's 
is good; when other men have 
'ives — that is bad." And on an- 
on, when asked to tell the difFer- 
1 human beings and animals, point- 
, said: "This is a little rogue, but 
ng to the missionary) are a big 

ir practical ethics be any higher 
the African negro were our meth- 
rm to your proposition ? 



Cole, Esq., publisher "West Coast 
.," Tacoma,Wash. — Dear Sib: In 
3m on my article in the Record- 
)tember 14th, on the proposition of 
farm products through the U. S. 
department at an even rate for any 
d for the exemption from taxation 
rned and cultivated by American 
I say: "1 must first acknowledge 
} of your conception, though I am 
id to accept it as a panacea for all 
ills." 

intimate a friendly assent to the 

on the part of the U. 8. Govem- 

iidiiig through its Post Office De- 

iterature," on account of Its elevat- 

Y- 

st glanced over an assortment of 
ure," and I am of the opinion that 
levation can be had it will re<iuire, 
bo this literature, something In the 
jack-screw, derrick, or an eieyator, 
the elevating, in addition to the 
this trash. Here are some of the 
3 books : "Camile," "Wife in Name 
e Burglar's Fate," ''A Crown of 
Strikers and Communists/' **A 



Rogue's Life," "Ruffino," "A Modern Circe," 
"Bank Robbers," "The World, the Flesh, and 
the Devil," "The Old Mam'sell's Secret," 
"Mollie Maguires," "Fair Women," "Profes- 
sional Thieves." 

And this trash is carried 3,300 miles at a cost 
to the publisher and merchant at one cent a 
pound in any quantitv, whereas it costs the U. 
S. Government some live or six times as much 
as it receives to do this. And j'ou, Mr. Editor, 
and I, and every taxpayer foot the ditt'erence 
in taxes. A box of fruit, a sack of grain, how 
insignificant the "literature" when compared 
to' these ! 

For the sake of progress, for the upbuilding 
of civilization, for the elimination of poverty, 
tor the sake of all this, the right of way should 
be given to the producer and his product. And 
the only reason why "literature" usurps that 
right, is because the mariufacturers of "litera- 
ture" have a "pull" in the high places, while 
the poor producer is busy with "Women's 
Rights," "Silver," "Greenbacks," "Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads and telegraphs," 
"Immigration,'' "National banking,'* and a 
host of other "issues." 

A little further on you say: "If, however, 
farm products are to be thus equally treated in 
transportation, then why not coal, lumber, 
products of the mi-nes ; in short, why not every- 
thing?" Because "everything" is "protected" 
by a tariff, and farm products are not. And 
because some farm products are perishable, 
and lumber and iron are not. Because the 
farmer is the bulwark of our nation, and ail 
other industries are subsidiary; they do to fill 
in with. D. Lubin. 

The "Dally News" of Fensacola, Fla., in its 
issue of September 23d, says: "But we are 
unalterably opposed to any proposition to 
lump all the expenses of transportation and 
tax every citizen for his proportional part. 
The merchant would be benefited ; the small 
man would be eaten up, however, by his whole- 
sale neighbor, as the small merchant in turn 
would get cheap transportation at the expense 
of the farmer." 

The Daily News is respectfully requested to 
glance over my article again, and he will see 
that I did not advocate the carriage by the Post 
Office Department of merchants' goods or mau- 
ufSa^tures. What I advocate is that farm prod- 
ucts be carried that way, and farm products 
only. As for lumping all the expenses and 
taxing ail the citizens to pay their proportion, 
that is precisely what the protective tariff does, 
and unjustly so to the producer of staples. 
Am I right, Mr. Editor? 

Well, my plan proposes to give an equitable 
return to those paying for "protection" but re- 
ceiving none. That is but common justice, is 
it not? 

Tbe San Jote**Merciir7,"of September 18th, 
closes a short review of the proposition herein 
advocated thus: "This is the kind of politics 
that ex-Senator Ingalls would call an 'irrides- 
cent dream ; it is too pure for practice.' " 

Indeed I Notwithstanding, however, I would 
not be surprised, Mr. Editor, if in a short time 
even you would advocate this "ij"dfsce^ 
dream." TV\\t\.^ >L\iW\&«xv^ ^^^^^^^ ^"^ ^^'^^ ^^=^~ 
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descent dream" sent to 30,000 readers— some 
of whom tliink— and 30,000 next month, and 
so on, until the dream is a dream no more. 
May this not awalcen a nation contented to 
sleep on the prostrate giant — the ])roducer? 
Suppose the giant should gather up his loins 
and arise in his might and demand justice! 
Suppose that he is seconded in his demand by 
a new and powerful ally— labor — would not the 
dream likely resolve itself into a wide-awake 
reality? 

Nor would it at all be strange if this did hap- 
pen. That the producer was the "under dog" 
in politics for so long a time is true ; but it 
need not always be so. Heretofore his political 
cry. like Joseph's coat, was of many shades, 
aria its multiple hue cast a shadow which en- 
veloped him with political oblivion ; therefore, 
he slept a peaceful political sleep, too sound 
for awakening. And while he slept the other 
fellows *'got in their lick." Let him now have 
horse sense enough to cry protection I— equal 
and just protection ! and with labor's co-opera- 
tion who can hinder him trom just victory? 



The editor of the Chicago "Tribune" says: 
**The opinion of the Trilmne is, that it would 
cost the government far more to transport the 
products and commodities of the people of 
the United States than it costs the citizens 
now." That depends: First of all, if you 
mean by products and commodities, produce 
and manufactured goods, then you are mis- 
taken as to the scope of my' proposition. 
Nothing is embraced under it that is not a 
farm product in its natural state; not beer, 
but hops; not flour, but grain. Now, when 
I confine your meaning to farm products 
alone, that again leaves iis in the dark until 
we clear the meaning. If you mean it will 
cost the government more than the citizen, 
1 must disagree with you. Any citizen or set 
of citizens cannot make near as good a bar- 
gain as the government could as soon as it will 
be in a position to contract for the entire quan- 
tity of farm product. If, however, you mean 
that when this proposition is adopted that it 
will cost the government more than now, that 
is self evident, for my plan calls for that saving 
to the producer which will equalize his loss 
caused by the protective tariff*, and ray propo- 
sition would not have any importance unless 
it did "cost the government far more." This 
"far more" is to be the saving to the farmer, 
and is to go to him as an equivalent for that 
which he pays out for protection. 

The editor of the Tribune further says, "That 
commodities are carried no where in the world 
as cheaply bv ship or rail as in the United 
States." In tne abstract, Mr. Editor, you may 
be right, though 1 doubt it. Practically, you 
miss the question. Does it cost $400 a car to 
transport a carload of fruit from Wales or 
France or Germany to London? Yet that is 
the price from California to New York. The 
place where the producer receives the lowest 
price is where he is furthest from the market, 
and once this distance question is removed, the 
great West alone can, by unimpeded develop- 
ment, maintain a p>opulation quadruple to its 
present extent^ and in greater comfort than 
anywhere else in the world. 



"The American Cultlvs 

Boston, Mass., Sep 

D. LuBiN, Esq.. Sacramento,^ Col.- 
I read with interest your article ir 
men to Weekly Union, and must coi 
is a novel proposition. However, . 
lieve that such a system could be 
because it would amount to a coi 
the railroads, which are not now m 
money. No capital could be seen 
new railroads if they must carry faj 
at a uniform rate for all distances. 

Geobgk B. Jam I 
Publisher The American 

In reply to the above, 1 state tha 
has certainly made a mistake. I n 
vocated a proposition that the railr 
carry farm products at a uniform 
distances, but I do advocate that 
by the United States government 
the ruling rates to the transportati< 
and charging but a nominal rate, e( 
distance in the union, to the pr 
difference to be paid in taxes by all 

The saving to the producers is 
the cost to them for prot ction whi 
for, and the benefit of which goes t 
facturer, as the conditions are. now. 

I advocate no confiscation; I 
much property myself to do so, ev( 
inclined, which I am not. My pr< 
adopted, will stop confiscation no^ 
Confiscation of a good portion of th 
iust earnings is caused by the prot< 
but, as I am a confirmed protectioi 
convinced of its tendency toward 
vation of our American institutioi 
perpetuate it, but not in its one-sid 
just operations. 

Protection is politic. Should it 
just? 

We have become so accustomed t 
iiig wrong that it seems normal, 
inclined to hide and dodge what 
should not hide and dodge. Inji] 
justice, and no shrug, or wink, or 
twist, or turn, or whine, or cone 
waiver, or stubbornness can make i 

The producers are paying for pro 
are receiving value fi>r their mone 
wrong! Or, the producers are payi 
tection and are not receiving it, 
right! Which is it? Ifl am right 
snow a way how justice may be < 
shall say it is the only way unti 
Publisher, or some one else can sh 
road to justice. 

Further on you say: "Again, tl 
free country, it would be a difficu 
make one rate for farmers, anotl: 
merchants, a third rate for coal mi 
fourth rate for lumber dealers 
pleasant it might be for the farmen 
out of a hole in this manner, it wou 
revolution in other classes of b 
would be an agreeable proposit 
farmers, but a very disagreeable 
railroads' stockholders themselves.' 

This is a free country, and the ver 
say is being done now, nor is thei 
culty. A publisher may send a to 
novels from New York to San Prt 
laud them there in six days, throu; 
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ment, and which costs the United 
iment from $120 to $150, and for 
government only receives $20. 
trasliy, I mean just what I say.) 
which is of greater importance to 
)f this nation: to help the pub- 
lolly Maguires," "The Burglar's 
fe in Name Only." etc., etc., or for 
onest farm produce at a rate to 
;he producers for the tariff which 
and do not receive? 
m ber rec^uire no equation ; they are 
the tariff; but if you mean that 
(under my proposition) be some 
idjust a schedule of rates between 
in', you are right. But this would 
to solve than a thousand problems 
d in postal carriage, 
v'o lines may be answered, that it 
more disagreeable to the railroad 
to receive pay from the United 
inient for services rendered than 
for them to receive the same 
thev do now from the farmer, 
it? 

ky Mountain Herald." 

5sQ., Sdcramento, (Jal. — Dear Sir: 
ally read your proposition in re- 
ansportation of farm products. I 
why the farm products of the 
Id hot receive the same protection 
led to manufactures. Your plan 
y re-distribute and equalize the 
ransportation, which should be 
classes alike. It would increase 
;nt the cost to the consumer, but 
al would scarcely perceive it, as 
ke up the difference would be so 
would be lost si^ht of in the 
of tirst cost, and, m any event, 
compared with the increased cost 
ured goods, under the present 
tection. 

Respectfully, R. G. Dill, 

y Mountain Herald^ Denver, Colo. 
"o Editor Dill, I wish to state 
proposition be adopted) that, in 
not alone would there be no in- 
ts at all, but there would probably 
le(;rease. The great land grants 
eliminated, all lands cultivated 
s, and a nominal fee for transpor- 
J so increase the magnitude of 
>opulation that the per cent, and 
'uld decline. 

Drthwest Horticulturist." 

Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 28, 1898. 
Dear Sir: Your favor and copy of 
ositi(m," etc., has been receiv<^d. 
ice gives me the impression you 
ed some ideas worthy of careful 
1. If Pacific coast fruits can be 

l)rices to producers* through the 
s, producer, consumer, and States 
iiefited. C. A. Tonnkson, 

St Horticulturist and Sec'y State 
Horticulure. 
s "to producers" have been in- 



Mr. Fllcher on the Scheme. 

On the proposition. Placer Herald^ Sept. 23d, 
says : 

"To establish that the situation in this 
county is as described is not a difficult mat- 
ter. It 18 recognized as a fact by all observ- 
ing men of the present day, and its alarming 
consequences are the subject of much serious 
thought and of no small amount of dis- 
cussion. It is one thing, however, to dis- 
cover an evil and to note its tendency, and it is 
another thing to point out a practical remedy. 

"Henry George, an economist of note and 
one of the advanced thinkers of to-day, pro- 
poses a remedy for the evils under discussion 
by putting all taxes on to hind, and in some 
sections the acceptance of this idea as the best 



and 



solution is rapidly gaining groud. 

"Mr. Lubin reverses George's theory ««v» 
would exempt all lands owned and worked by 
American citizens, or those intending to be- 
come such, from all taxes whatever. He goes 
further; he would move the farmer's produce 
to market by a system similar to the postal 
service, by which a stamp on a sack or a car 
load of grain, fruit, or other produce should 
carry it to its destination whether the haul be 
greater or less. 

"This would eliminate distance and put all 
producers on an equal footing as to advantages 
of market." 



it 



The Santa Clara." 



San Jose, Gal., Sept. 18, 1893. 
Mr. D. Lubin: Your printed article sounds 
like a battle-cry to me. I am wonderfully en- 
thused over it. It seems to me you have struck 
more than one key-note. Especially am I 
pleased with the freight-stamp plan. I shall 
be glad to present the paper before our Grange 
(of which 1 am a member), and will, if possible, 
read it at next Saturday's meeting. 1 will also 




living germ in it that shall grow, and grow, un- 
til the people may rest in the shade of the pro- 
tecting tree which is evolved. 

(Signed) Carrie Stevens Walter, 

Editor of Santa Clara, 

Editor Rice of the Orange County (Orlando, 
Fla.) "Reporter," in a communication says: 

"Your plan embraces many practical ideas 
that will some day obtain, but just how long a 
time it will require to agitate, educate, and 
organize the masses up to the point to act upon 
your theory, is a question that time only can 
answer. Tne masses do not read much, and 
are slow to adopt, or favor the adoption, of a 
new order of things." 

I beg to differ with editor Rice. Never in 
the history of social organization was there a 
time when the masses read more, knew more, 
or did more to better their conditions than 
now. 

The *<TimeB" of Oakland, of September 19th. 
gave a lengthy synopsis of the product postal 
carriage system in its editorial columns, but 
expressed no opinion for the time being. 
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A Brooklyn Opinion. 

In a letter dated Sept. 21st, from Mr. Wm. 
Churcliill, editor of tiie Brooklyn Timea, he 
says: **The conditions, you see, are different 
here." Meaning that, in his judgment, while 
my proposition would be good for tlie west, it 
would not, if adopted, be good for the east. 

Is not the editor mistaken ? If the condition 
of the producer were made better throughout 
the umon, would not the eastern producer 
benefit as well? Again, Brooklyn is a manu- 
facturing city, and if the west prospers will 
this not oring orders to Brooklyn for manufac- 
tured goods to a much greater degree? Will 
not their outstanding accounts be firmer? Will 
it not tend to give employment to thousands 
of Brooklyn's idle workingmen? Will not the 
west, if prosperous, absorb the surplus men 
and women now ekeing out a miserable exist- 
ence in Brooklyn, and giving them a better 
living than Brooklyn ever can under present 
conditions? 



The "Maryland Farmer. 



If 



Baltimore, Sept. 25, 1893. 

D. LuBiN, Esq.— Dear /Sir: We have read with 
interest the extract forwarded to Maryland 
Farmer, While we have not had the requisite 
time to canvass thoroughly the important sub- 
ject upon which it treats, we are or the opinion 
that the U. S. government should give the 
agriculturist all the advantages which are af- 
forded the most privileged classes through the 
medium of the mails. If thousands of tons of 
books and newspapers are transmitted at nom- 
inal rates, why not the like advantages to the 
agriculturists? 

But whether, on the examination of the 
whole held, it would be practicable, we are not 
now ready to affirm. 

The matter of tariff protection to farmers we 
have considered to be wholly a farce, and your 
argument is very good in that direction. 

Yours respectfully, H. R. Walworth, 

Editor Maryland Farmer. 



>> 



The Indiana County "Gazette. 

Mr. D. Lubin. — Dear Sir: I have read with 
no little degree of interest the press clipping 
sent me. While your proposition for the 
transferring of farm products as mail matter is 
at first startling and unique, to me it gives an 
inkling of one remedy to the great agricultural 
depression. 

In Pennsylvania, however, a scheme such as 
yours must be preceded by one other, the 
question of better roads. With us it is a 
question of cheap transportation between farm 
and railway. This, however, is more of a local 

froblem. Your plan is one of national interest, 
am yours truly, Walter H. Jackson. 



"Peck's Sun," Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. David Lubin, Sacramento, CaZ.— Dear 
Sib: I have read with interest your article in 
the Sacramento Record-Union, on the moving 
of farm products. I have written a short ed- 
itorial, for this paper of 30th September, ap- 
proving the scheme.' Yours truly, 

Rob't W. Wilson, Editor. 



Belle E. Matteson, Editor of "The 
Sun," N. D., in a communication give 
her opinion that the principal objectior 

?roposition is that it calls for class le^E 
s not the protective tariff class legis 
Yes; but two wrongs do not make a righ 
but is one wrong a right? To protec 
would no longer be a wrong. Therefoi 
tect both and let us be right. Again sh 
"If rented and unoccupied lands were tl 
ones taxed, the tenant, who would have 
the tax by way of additional rent, wouk 
no chance to compete with the ma 
owned and worked his land." The Sun 
rect. This is one of the principal aims 
proposition. If it is adopted it will dc 
with renters for good. Do we need argi 
to show that the renting system is a 
Have we not an object lesson in the coi 
of Ireland? Toward the close she asks 
new plan would not increase product 
greatly as to cause a decline in price to 
It will increase the production largely, I 
to a loss; for the surplus can, under ra^ 
osition, be exported. And until all ' 
countries adopt the same plan, we can, 
proposition, meet them with ease. Tl 
concludes: "However (by its adoption) 
pears the masses would be greatly ber 
inasmuch as living would be cheapenc 
the demand for labor greatly increased.' 

T. A. Bland, of Washington, D. C, in 
munication, Sept. 23d, says: 

"To extend the benefits of the postal i 
to agricultural products, would undou 
be a boon to the farmers. But is it prac 
while the railways, canals, etc., are owi 
corporations?" 

Why would it not? The U. S. gover 
now transports thousands of tons on 
roads. It is only a question of bulk and \ 
Who shall own the railroads, and an ev( 
for farm products for any distance are ti 
ferent questions. The government migl 
the railroads to-day, and run them at or 
cost, and yet not cover the proposition 
advocate. What I advocate is postal rj 
nominal fee — for all farm products, s( 
eliminate the ratio rate for distance oi 
staples, and for giving an equitable ret 
the producer of staples, who now payi 
protection tariff, but receives no protect: 

7he Iowa "State Register," of Des Ifl 
in a communication, saj's: "It is impr 
ble, for the mail matter is moved at a 
higher rate than is now paid for moving 

Kroducts." The Register is asked to e 
ow 165 pounds of trashy novels can ge 
New York to California for $1.65? And 
editor tell us how much it costs for f >rw 
165 pounds of peaches from California t 
Yorik? 

I grant it will cost the government w 
do the carrying than now, for now i< 
nothing, simply because the government 
ing no carying of farm products. 

My purpose is to have the governraen 
this "pay" to be in lieu of protection 
producer of staples, and for the elimina 
distance competition to the producer o 
staple farm products. 
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M>anlap, editor of the **Tliiie8-Record," 
T City, N. D., in a communication dated 
iiber 26th, says: "Your ideas on the 
►ortation question certainly have the 
3tion of being novel. But to bring about 
, rate would require government owner- 
)f railroads. This latter condition can 
> my notion, be brought about too speed- 
the public good. The government must 
own the railroads, or the railroads will 
le government." 

-e is a tendency in the direction of the 
esistance, in nature and in social condi- 

And when a difficulty confronts, which 
ire not patience enough to solve properly, 
ndency is to solve it any way. And if 
i that the selling price of farm products 
a meagre net return, our "least point of 
nee" terminates in the cry, "the railroad 
bing us." Now, Mr. Editor, is it not 
le that the incident of great distance to 
bimate market is doing the mischief, is 
al robber? Germany, France, England, 
a, Holland, Denmark, if they had our 
listances before reaching their ultimate 
ts, could they survive? No, not for a 
it would eat them up. Then, too, the 
al and enormous tax for tariflf protection. 
i protected? Is it not the manufacturer? 
pays for it? Is it not the producer of 
J? Does he receive value for what he 
No; for his price is fixed in Liverpool 
Dndon. Is he not robbed? And yet we 
ely (we do) to lay it all on the back of 
Iroad. Is it just? Government owner- 
: railroads might leave us in tlie same 
are to-day, for it might cost the govern- 
kS much to run them as the corporations, 
ing their profits. Give the farmer an 
3le return for the protection he pays for 
<es not receive, and remove the unbeara- 
struction of cost for distance, and agri- 
3 will thrive, manufactures will flourish 
.bor be in demand. Our country will 
ecome the greatest political power in the 

There will then be no need to close our 
al gated to the poor, for our conntry, by 
jent effort, can be made to support in 
•t triple the population she now has. 
as long as a narrow, selfish and unjust 
is permitted to prevail, we are forced to 
nditions not at all to our liking. Must 
ontinue so because we lack wisdom or 
;e to make them better? Further on you 

to the question of taxes, as proposed by 



you, I cannot fully agree. I am an advocate 
of the Henry George single tax idea." 

Now, Mr. Editor, I suppose yoa will agree 
that there is no stronger advocate of "single 
tax" than Henry George himself. And yet I 
am sure that, rather than postpyone a present 
possible era of progress, he would waive his 
"single tax" proposition altogether by accept- 
i ng a possible solution. When single tax 
means confiscation without compensation, 
when it means a deluge of blood, when it 
means a general "reign of terror" such as the 
world has never seen; when it means that if 
force is defeated the mediaeval tyrant will 
again rule, that if force wins we may have 
Goths and Vandals to rule us; when a host of 
Ghengis Khans, Tamerlaines, Robespierres, 
will sit on bloody thrones, of what value then 
will be the single tax? You have only to read 
Mr. George's book, "Progress and Poverty," 
well to see that 1 am not drawing on my imag- 
ination. My tax proposition will accomplish 
just what Mr. George aims at. It will do 
away with renters on farming land, and that 
in a manner consistent with law and in har- 
mony with existing rights of property. Further 
on you say : 

"What the farmer of the west needs is 
cheaper transportation. Your idea of national- 
izing transportation and giving a postage 
rate would be a God-send to everybody." 

No, Mr. Editor, not for everybody. Sus- 
penders, kettles, pitchers, and crackers are 
commercial drummers. Hops, honey, peaches 
and wheat are the customers. What sensible 
drummer would first cripple his customers and 
then expect trade? 

The railroads may have done some "cinch- 
ing," but nothing so wasteful, so destructive, 
so stupid was ever perpetrated by the railroads 
as the remorseless cinching suffered by the' 
producer of staples (the customer) at the hands 
of the manufacturer (the drummer) when 
he (the drummer) got himself "protected" at 
the expense of his customer, the producer. 
Toward the close you say : 

"When one specific interest is protected, all 
others should be equally protected, or an in- 
justice is done." 

I agree to a T, and as the tariff can not pro- 
tect the producer of staples, the saving on 
transportation can be adjusted to act as an 
equivalent; this alone can bring justice. 



Mr. M. T. Thompson, the editor of "Ameri- 
can Farm and Horticulturist," of Richmond, 
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., says: "We would have little to ship to 
the west, and if the farmers in the west, where 
they have the new, rich, virgin soil, would 
reach our market so cheap it would entirely 
destroy our old settled section." 

Qranted that you have little to ship west, 
have you also little to ship east? Now, Mr. 
Editor, I would like to know on what ground 
you base your assertion, "and if the farmers in 
the west, where they have rich, virgin soil, 
could reach our market so cheap they would 
entirely destroy our old settled section." Does 
not the product of the farmer of the west reach 
your market now? Has it destroyed your 
section? What objection, then, can j^ou have 
to his receiving a greater net return than now ? 
Do you fear a greater production? Will not 
the proposition under consideration also bring 
a greater number of consumers? You appear 
to fear the fertility of the western soil being 
pitted against your old settled section. What 
is the matter with your "old settled section?" 
Why is it not as fertile as the newer section ? 
Surely, age of settlement can have nothing to 
do with it; fori saw land under cultivation 
in Italy, between Genoa and Rome, that must 
have been farmed before Romulus founded 
Rome, and it was fully as fertile, if not more 
so, than our new land here, and one of the 
finest orange groves that I ever saw was near 
Jaffa, in Palestine, and I suppose that same 
land was farmed before Abraham was born. 
Was Virginia land ever fertile? Then, why is 
it not fertile now ? 

Is it because Virginians do not understand 
farming, or is it because they lacked the means 
to procure fertilizers? This lack of means, 
was it not caused by receiving too low a net 
return for products? Why did they not receive 
a higher return? Are not your staple produc- 
tions governed by similar productions where 
labor is much lower than in this country? 
And when you exchange this net return for 
necessities, do you not pay "protection" 
prices? 

Does that help you to fertilize your land? 
Does it not rather keep the producers of Vir- 
ginia down to a "bed rock" level? The man in 
the Greek fable who was compelled to roll a 
stone up hill forever — are not the producers of 
Virginia in a similar fix? 

Have the Virginia farmers no need of a better 
net return? When California will get it, will 
not Virginia also get it? Has not Virginia 
ever struggled for free trade ? And why ? Not 
because they did not recognize the utility of 



protection. Her statesmen were too gre 
to have known this. They opposed "p 
tion" because it protected Massachuse 
the expense of Virginia. Now, then, i 
ginia can receive back her outlay for prot 
in the form of a rebate on transportati 
the i)lan under consideration proposes 
she object to this equalization because C 
nia will also be benefited? 

To return to the virgin soil questioc 
this score, Mr. Editor, you need have n< 
for we here are not much better oflF in tl 
spect than is Virginia. The brief recaj 
tion of soil fertility history here is as fo 
The first plow that turned the soil br 
back from 15 to 30 sacks of wheat to th< 
but now the same soil, summer fallowed, 1 
brings 8 to 15 sacks, and in many insi 
only 5 to 8. What robbery of the soil v 
Yes, the robbers are here, and they wi 
you that the net return for wheat hardlj 
interest on the mortgages, and investmei 
manures are out of the question. Wh 
produced gold by the ton and had our 
soil we were in good trim, and at that tir 
not need manure, but now when we 
manure we must first pay for "protectior 
when we have done that W3 have as a re 
der — what? Precious little. 

Granted that Virginia and California c 
have free trade — and they cannot and 
not, in the best interests of the union — s 
they refuse an equivalent return for thej 
lay? Should they alone refuse protectio; 
rest content by permitting New England 
ceive and absorb, and for the rest of the cc 
to pay, ever pay ? 

Let it be protection, but for agricult 
well as manufacture. And as a tariff c 
protect agriculture, let the form of agricc 
protection be in transportation, by iorwj 
farm products through the U. S. Post£ 
partment at a nominal rate for any dista 



The Meadville, Pa., Messenger, by its ( 

R. B. Brown, in a communication, says: 

"Remedv impracticable; but the evils 
and sometning must be done to protect fa 
from the rapacity of railroad manager 
are amassing millions by the manipulat 
stocks, bonds, and other property. Th 
the greatest highway robbers in the worl 

The Messenger is not the only one n 
such assertions. It may be questioued i 
deserve attention, for the reason that : 
tempt is made to show which of the rai 
are the highway robbers and which are r 
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are, then we have a strange law here, a 
r exception to the general rule, viz: 
1 soon as a man engages in the railroad 
is, however honest he may have been be- 
comes a highway robber. If this were 
is high, time for religious teachers to 
to and exhort their flocks to beware of 
iger of of associating with or becoming 
i men. Yet strange to say, 1 never 
f such apparently necessary warnings, 
the editor of the Messenger y in all sin- 
if he too would become a highway rob- 
soon as he would own a few railroad 
Or would he be an exception to the 
If so, we have a remedy, sure enough, 
ing the editor at the head of the rail- 
Mr. Editor, has it ever occurred to you 
e man who lives in Hoboken, and em- 
le railroad to carry his product to New 
eldom if ever grumbles at the charges? 
man in Wyoming, who also ships pro- 
) New York, does a great deal of growl- 
is the cause, pray? Is it not the cost 
ance? Now, it is this very distance that 
progress. It is this very hindrance 
ises the hundreds of thousands of un- 
ed. 

this very hindrance that causes many 
brains to shout "close the gate I" "put 
bars!" when we have room for quadru- 
present population. 

his very hindrance that engenders want 
jery in California, with scarce a million 
alf population, when she can maintain 
V millions as France can, and in better 

his very hindrance that causes the pro- 
to stand, like the man in the Greek 
p to the chin in water and yet thirst, 
rnucopia's fount overflowing with pre- 
od for the millions in God's image, de- 
theni, and given freely for hogs to 
in, and to rot on the land, and to be 
I into the water, and to poison the air. 
ps, Mr. Editor, you may think I am 
; on my imagination, but I assure you, 
. 1 can easier prove what I set forth, 
u can that the railroads "are the great- 
iway robbers in the world." Distance 
indrance, and to remove it I offer as a 
my proposition of forwarding farm 
s at a nominal rate through the Post 
epartment of the government [service. 



The Qrand Rapids, Mich., Telegram-Herald. 

The editor, in a communication, Sept. 22d, says : 

"The scheme you suggest is certainly a novel 
one. 1 am not prepared to indorse it; but be- 
lieve that sooner or later the unjust discrimin- 
ations which you would correct will be cured 
by the congestion of population in localities 
contiguous to the producers." 

In Vermont, or even in Michigan, perhaps, 
yes; for the great northwest, south, and west, 
no. Nor, indeed, would it be well for the coun- 
try as a whole, were your theory to prevail. 
The farm product of Massachusetts is, perhaps, 
insufficient for the needs of her population, 
because there "the congestion of population in 
localities contiguous to the producers" is all 
right, for the population is supported by man- 
ufacture. Suppose w^e, too, congested popula- 
tion in localities contiguous to the producers, 
by the development of manufacture, what 
would become of Massachusetts and her con- 
gested population? Would not their enforced 
idleness compel them to emigrate? They 
would then come to California, and the States 
named would but change relative positions. 

Were we even to attempt this, we could not 
carry it out. A California ranch cannot be 
worked like a Massachusetts farm. Here we 
have a rainy season, and when that is over the 
sky is almost cloudless until the time for rain 
comes again. This makes it practicable to 
adopt but one method of farming, and the 
ground is generally put to a single or continu- 
ous use. Thus the fruit-grower buys his veg- 
etables, hay, and breadstuflfs. The wheat- 
grower buys his fruit, vegetables, and meat, 
and under this system, and without manufac- 
ture, the N atom a vineyard, 18 miles east of 
this city, can supply a city as large as Albany 
with grapes, and yet this is only one vineyard 
— a large one, it is true. And if all agreed to 
drink only California wines and brandies, the 
Vina vineyard— the property of the late Sena- 
tor Stanford— could supply New York city with 
wines and brandies. Then comes A. T. 
Hatch, the fruit-grower, and he could easily 
supply Brooklyn with fruits. 

But these are, in comparison, insignificant 
in magnitude when compared with the great 
wheat fields — no, wheat kingdoms. 

The Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys 
can furnish flour for California, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and some more States. 

Friend editor, the problem is one of trans- 
portation and nothing else. 

At the close you say, "Time is the chief fac- 
tor in this process of evolution." 
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'♦Time?*' What has "time" done for India, 
for China, for Egypt, for Asia Minor, for Rus- 
sia? "Time" is a nonentity. Man alone, by his 
energy, by his power of seeing, by his resolu- 
tion, his tenacity, and by a will pregnant with 
purpose, has accomplished. And because he 
can and has accomplished, we may know tliat 
he is in the image of God. 



Handon, N. D., Pioneer, in its editorial re- 
view of tlie proposition, says: "Besides, what 
would the farmers who own their land near 
the eastern centers of population say? Would 
they like such a scheme as that proposed?" 

Well, that depends; the fish-head and hog- 
belly eastern farmer would not, but the i)ro- 
gressive farmer would, because he would know 
tliat the products of the several sections are 
not all alike, do not mature at the same time 
.that his does, and that he will still have the 
great advantage as to time, and nearness to 
the ultimate consumer. He will also know 
that if more product will come, a greater pop- 
ulation will also come to consume it. 

Should California receive her thirty million 
population— which she can support if the con- 
ditions permit it — that this will increase the 
population of New York, Chicago, and the 
other great eastern cities, not with loafers, but 
with workers, and this will give the eastern 
truck farmers a steadier market than they now 
have. Would the Pioneer add insult to injury ? 
Would he have the great west, south, and north- 
west pay for tariff protection on their staple 
products and receive nothing in return, and in 
addition place another wall of protection 
around the eastern manufacturing centers to 
keep the southern and western producer out? 

Shall we buy eastern clothing, dry goods, 
hardware, and thus support "your" truck men 
in addition to the tariff, and then climb your 
Chinese wall to sell you our products? Come, 
Mr. Editor, what kind of logic, what kind of 
justice have we here? 

Does it not sound like "We are the great 
hogs; we will eat until we burst; let the 
patient men of a distance starve for ought we 
care ; only let them send us orders and we will 
do the rest?" Now we don't think much of 
hogs out here. 

*<Tlie Lagrange Graphic," Lagrange, Ga., of 
September 29th: "It would be a good thing 
for far-away California. It would "bust" 
Florida and be a heavy load on the balance of 
the country." 



Will editor Randall kindly tell us ] 
will "bust" Florida? 

Perhaps he believes that California c 
at postal rate of transportation would c( 
with the ordinary mode of transportati 
he does he is mistaken, for by my prop 
the postal rate would be for every sectio: 

If this is not meant, then is it the | 
quantity likely to be marketed that the 
fears? If so, then are we to stop progress 
west in order to give Florida a chance h 
still? 

In the first place, Mr. Editor, can y 
me whether California and Florida c 
mature and are marketed at the same ti 
is it at times far enough apart to avoid ( 
tition? Please answer! 

In the i-econd place, what harm will i 
Florida should California orange grov 
able to make a greater net earning? He 
it "bust" Florida? Tell me why Flor 
well as California, would not be benefitec 
me why it will be a heavy load to the b 
of the country? You will do me a great ! 
if you can. You will also save me the e: 
of printing several more 30,000 editions < 
pamphlet and the expense of mailing th 

Will it not put more money in the poc] 
producers? Is this busting them? 

Will it not develop the resources < 
country? Will it not be the means of cr 
orders for goods to northern manufact 
Will this "bust" Florida? Will it not ci 
steady demand for labor? Will this * 
Florida? 

When the southern white man an 
Southern black man will (under my pr 
tion) find it to their interests to vote for 
tection to north and protection for s< 
will not this identity of interests do awa; 
the race hatred? Will this "bust" Florid 

Oh, Mr. Editor, lam aw f nil y anxious t 
your reply. I want to know the reason 
"bust" that will "bust" Florida if this i 
sition is adopted. 

"Living iBBues," Boston, Mass.— The 
in a communication, October 2d, says: 
unquestionably one step in the right dire 
The discussion and propagation of your \ 
sition is pertinent and profitable." 

"Nelson Ck>anty News," Lakota, N. 1 
an opinion by the editor is the followiuj 
would encourage the settlement of farn 
all over the United States by the unem] 
of large cities." 
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St. Louis (Mo.) "Chronicle." 

R Chronicle: Your issue of the 21st 
)er contains a criticism on my article 
icramento Record-Union of September 
lerein I propose a plan for the rorward- 
rm products by the United States gov- 
, through the Post Office Department, 
the exemption from taxes all lands 
ind workea by American citizens, or 
tending to become such) and towards 
5 of same you say : 
ve would like for him to consider the 

this long-haul arrangement on the 
of St. Louis county, Mo., and of St. 
untv, 111. Under it, they would have 
>art of the freight from California to 
ilifornia products to St. Louis in com- 
with their own. For, of course, if the 
e uniform, regardless of distance, it 
ave to be averaged and the average 
Q taken at the expense of people who 
he short haul." 

ive misunderstood my meaning. For 
tide you will find the question, "Upon 
:hen, will fall the burden of these 
?" and the answer is, "Upon all who 
armers." Further on 1 say: 
:he workingman consent to be taxed 
additional tax from which you expect 
'd? Yes, assuredly he will, as soon as 
onstrate that by his doing so it will 
im a greater possibility of a steady 
for labor than is now possible, 
the merchant agree to it? Yes; for 
Jonal tax to him by this method will 
your value as a customer, 
the manufacturer agree to it? Yes, 
be same reason as the merchant. Will 

of bonds and mortgages agree to it? 
m it can be demonstrated that his 
d mortgages will then possess a greater 

security." 
11 see that there is here no question of 

It is proposed that the United States 
3nt pay for any ditterence in the rate, 
what it receives from the producer as 
arge and the much higher price it will 
he transportation company. At the 
ce, the enormous outlay and the tax 
t would seem to render this plan so 
to make it an impossibility, but upon 
^flection it will be manifest that the 
on is not alone practicable, but will 
eficial in its results as to mark a de- 

in the progress of our American civi- 

I shall be able to substantiate my 
in so plain a manner as not to be 
"Stood ; for time is too valuable to be 
1 the chimerical. But time is well 
le patient endeavor to make plain a 
in which no other is of higher rank in 
ry's development. 

his nation to transport farm products 
nal fX)Stal rate, equal for any distance, 
I lowing reasons: 

^bout halt of our field products are 
These staples are sold at the London 
rpool exchange prices; and this, for 
;h is exported and tor that which is 
)me. The prices fixed in the foreign 
8 are basea upon the lowest price of 



labor in India, China, Russia, and other cheap 
labor countries. The farmers of our country 
are compelled to pay the highest price for labor 
anywhere in the world, hence the competition 
must tend to a degrading level. To overcome 
this tendency, I propose to rebate the transpor- 
tation charges to the producer, which rebate is 
to be to the producer what the tariff is to the 
manufacturer. 

Second: If our exports equal our imports, it 
is evident that the producer of staples is en- 
titled to receive back a very large slice of "pro- 
tection." But, while he pays full price for 
"protection," he receives back none of its ben- 
efits; he is not protected, but pays just the 
same. As this continues, the proaucer is 
robbed of rights, of means, of strength of soil, 
of progress, and eventually of a livelihood. 
His decline is not only a loss to him, but to 
his locality, to the state in whicli he lives, his 
section of tlie country, and to the nation. 

Besides this, it falls heaviest on labor in the 
manufacturing centers, for the producer's lack 
of means prevents him from purchasing the 
useful as he ought, and the ornamental seldom 
or not at all. For the "boss" of labor is not 
trulv the man that hires, but it is the general 
con<iition permeating any locality. If the 
creek is dry, there can be no irrigation, and 
does not the quicksand of a one-sided pr<.tec- 
tion dry up the purchasing fount in tne shape 
of the farmers' empty pockets? Are we not 
wastefully diverting the stream by wrongfully 
and destructively tampering with its source? 

The remedy is then clear. Either remove 
the burdensome load of protection, or make it 
equitable by an equivalent. And as no tariff 
can protect the producer, the rebate on trans- 
portation can. 

But it will cost much? So it will, but does it 
not cost the producer much now? To be sure 
it does; and just because protection is forced 
upon him, does that make it just? Certainly 
not. And when New England manufacturers 
make loud boasts of their patriotism, but keep 
a sharp business eye on "protection," may this 
patriotism not be called into question 6y its 
closeness to their self interest? Does not dis- 
interested patriotism seek the highest good for 
the country as a whole? Or, ao we under- 
stand it to mean "every man for his own 
pocket?" 

Third : We are now to consider the cost in 
taxation of product shipment by the Post 
Office Department. Yes, the cost in taxes will 
be enormous, but unless it were there would 
not be much for the producer to gain. This 
need riot deter us from proceeding, but let us 
ascertain upon whom will fall this enormous 
tax. Upon all, true; but upon some the 
greater. And in this "some" we will find a 
convenient back to lay on this enormous bur- 
den ; a back that is fat and strong; a back that 
never did carry the weight it should have ; a 
back that has 'shirked, that has not earned, 
that casts a gloomjr shadow in our republican 
land. In fact, it is a back that should be 
broken, and this system that 1 am advocating, 
if adopted, will break that back. 

This back is none other than the speculative 
landlord. He, and none other, can and will, if 
permitted, destroy our free vi\^tvt.\3AAft\\a». '\>Ksa. 
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is the factor that will, if permitted, in alee this 
country a new Ireland, with tenants |>alore, 
and set im])ereeptible tendencies at work that 
must ultimately rob us of our hard-earned 
freedom and ultimately bring the abhorred 
crown and scepier of the tyrant. 

Yes, this creator of the proletariot, this 
greedy, heartless cormorant, this dane:er*iu8 
and insidious foe to liberty, on him will fall 
almost all of the enormous burden, and when 
he is crushed to earth, then will spring from 
his carcass hundreds of 'great cities, and in- 
numerable villages, and millions of happy 
homes. 

How mav this be done? Yon will note in 
my original article I said that, in addition to 
the law authorizing the Post Office Depart- 
ment to carry farm products to any distance at 
a uniform rate, that 1 also said that a law 
should be passed that all lands owned and cul- 
tivated by American citizens shall not be taxed, 
but that all lands owned by aliens, or lands 
worked by renters, shall be taxed. 

The advantage to the citizen working his 
own land without a tax will be that no alien or 
renter will be able to compete with him, for 
the difference between the untaxed and taxed 
lands will be much greater than now. It will 
not alone be the «dditional tax that will be 
added to the taxed land, from which the former 
taxed land was taken, but the great tax re- 
quired to pay back to the government the 
diffrrence caused by forwarding farm products 
by the Post Office Department. 

This will render the renting system un- 

?rofitable, and thus, in time, abandoned, 
hus, profitable farming by American citizens 
will give to this country that stable element, so 
essential to its perpetuity, as will render our 
expenment of a centuries' existence as a free 
people, but a stepping-stone to ultimate pro- 
gress. And its tendency will be in the line in- 
dicated, not alone for our republic, but for the 
world. 
The concluding lines of your criticism read : 
"Plans for great reforms are not necessarily 
bad things in themselves, but it will be just ais 
well not to cut loose from common justice in 
framing them. The only wav to make them 
sensible is to make them just." 

I hope, Mr. Editor, that vou have now come 
to the conclusion that 1 have not "cut loose 
from common justice," and that I have en- 
deavored to be "just." D. LuBiN. 

The Bradford "Argus" (Towanda, Pa.), E. 
Ashmun Parsons, publisher, gives it as his 
oj)inion "the business needs of the country 
will at last crystaiize all transportation sciiemes 
into what is for the best interests of mankind." 

Are we then to understand that the affairs of 
man run on in a determinate course in the di- 
rection of progress, and that any attempt at an 
impulsive tendency is unnecessary? Then 
were the Athenians correct when they con- 
demned Socrates as a "pestilential fellow" 
worthy of death ; and then were all persecutors 
right, and saae, prophet, reformer, and in- 
ventor were those whose time was wasted in 
the idle accomplishments of that which the 
needs of their country would at last have crys- 
talized into th< se modes calculated "for the 
best interests of mankind?" And were your 



opinion correct it would remove the 
the "editorial" in newspapers, and ma 
thjngs deemed promotive factors 
Now, Mr. Editor, are we not all ind 
those whose impulsive energy help< 
events to the end that the best mterestt 
kind be attained? 

If you are still in doubt, let me ci 
stance: A certain shrewd speculatoi 
Francisco, realizing that the busintss 
the country (of California) requirec 
vessels to carry the wheat of this ritat< 
land, did he "crystaiize a scheme of trt 
tion" into what was "for the best inl 
mankind?" No, indeed; but for himi 
although he did not have a single sack 
to ship, he nevertheless bonded all th 
vessels in sight— not for the benefit o 
kind," but for himself, remember. I 
when a wheat-grower wishes to ship h: 
or to sell it, he is obliged to pay to! 
shrewd gentleman before he is permiti 
so. This is peculiarly irksome, I ass 
When I think of this "crystaiize" I can 
warming up a little; and it may be ej 
seeing tliat because of this my ow 
raisea on my two sections of land ii 
county is still in the warehouse, and 
to remain there for how long I do not 

Is it the wheat-grower alone thai 
from the evils of present product tra 
tion? Certainly not. The merchant 
Eastern manufacturer and workman n 
tnen all the r st a little. When left to 
solution, the transportation question 
apt to crystaiize into schemes of what i 
worst interests of mankind. 

And if transportation of the farmei 
ucts only concerned the farmer alone, 
us would be inclined to permit the fa 

61od along with his problem as best 1 
ut some little reflection will bring i 
conclusion that farm product transp 
affects labor in every avenue whatsoev 
if a fruit-grower, for instance, sends a ( 
of fruit to market, which costs him $4< 
duce, and receives $100 for it, but is co 
to pay $60 for transportation, how m 
he left? Am I drawing on my imaj 
for this example? Come here, buv s 
and see! 

Is the railroad company robbing hir 
for the fruit is carried at as low a pric 
speed and distance will permit. 

Distance, and distance alone, is the de 
and unless we wish to be destroyed, v 
destroy distance. At whose expem 
yours, at every ones. You refuse? 
moment and we will see what vou will 
in return ; figure it up yourselL We h 
a million and a half population, and \ 
capacity and soil for the papulation of 
No? Well, you shall see. Spain c 
191,000 square miles. California 189,000. 
rid is in the centre of Spain; and it 
south of Madrid that the semi-tropic fr 
begins, whereas our semi-trupic fruit t 
gins south of the most northerly coui 
extends continuously to San Diego, 
notwithstanding she" has scarce any mj 
ture, and depends almost entirely on he 
tropic fruit belt for her maintenance, hi 
ertheless, 17,000,000 population. Ital 
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size, and with a quarter the quantity 
ropic fruit belt, and with but littfe 
nufacture than Spain, has 26,000,000 
►n. Why, then, cannot California 
he population of France? 
)ur millions are here, and can dispose 
products, will that not add a million 
ition to New York? a half million to 

Will there be a spot in the Union 
not be repaid over and over a^ain for 
y? Does not all this seem as if some 
'. trying to lift himself by his boot- 
Would not others have to pay for 
i's prosperity? 

irgue this away, and we will agree.*' 
t is not a lifting of oneself up by the 
s at all. It is a distribution of wealth 
1 to give that strength and stability 
>untry as to insure its peaceful and 
ire perpetuity. For it will insure a 
it yeomanry, a steady demand for 
lilable food at low prices, flourishing 
ure, and the strongest, greatest, 
country on the face of the earth. 

wait for communism, socialism, or 
1 to try its hand at correcting? Had 
tter do the correcting ourselves? 

iT and Fmlt Grower," in a cora- 
)n dated Jacksonville, Fla., Septem- 
3ays: "Government control of traffic 
on entail, as a necessary corollary, 
int control of travel, then the govern- 
ild practically control the railroads, 
great a task for any government to 
i to control the entire transportaiion 
the United States." 
Dosition does not call for government 
t* traflic as a whole, but only for the 
g of farm products. It no more fol- 
. because farm products are to be for- 
tirough the Postal Department that 
to be under control of government 
es when novels are sent that way at 
lit time. Even the claim that my 
>n will entail the employment of more 
he postal service, is without found a- 

I more time and labor to expedite 
1 destination a single issue of a large 
spaper than it would the products of 
county. 

e mail order business of Wannamak- 
y's, Ridley's, Jordan Marsh, Marshall 
rn's, Altman, or my house, and the 
ions" are a thousand fold more volu- 
id more complicated than farm prod- 
Id be. Where the labor now in a 
e is not already overrushed, they can 
e farm product forwarding without a 
litional employe. 

ly mail matter — like letters — the gov- 
clerks are obliged to handle every 
'ral times, out in forwarding fifty 
)tton to a single destination, the rail- 
sanies' employes would load and un- 
ey do now, and at their exi>ense. 

^Ivanla College Monthly," Oettys- 
of. P. M. Bikle, Dean, editor, in a 
nation, Sept. 28th, says : "If the prin- 
-called 'Protection' is right, your plea 
ht, as it is based on the 'same idea." 



a^iontag, ben 25. 6eptcmber 1893. 

5)err 'D. iiubin Don ©acramento, Sol., I)at bie 
RreunbUc^feit fletjobt, line einen Don iljni oer* 
fogten, in ber ©acrnmento „9fiecorb Union" Der» 
offcntliditen ^ilnfjol einnijenben, roeldjer fiir 
eintjeitltd^e f^rad^traten fdmmtiic^^r innert)alb 
beS (iJebiete* ber 58er. itoaten ^un\ ^i^erfanbr 
fomnienben $^armorobnfte in bie ©diranfen 
tritt. ^JJiit anDeren iJBorten: ©in 3c»tner ®e* 
treibe, f^leifdi, ^l^utter, itofe ober irgenb riii on* 
bere^ lanbiuirt^fdiaftlirfjee ^i^rDbutt foil j^uni 
oliic^en f^rnd)tia|e ben'pieleroeife Don ©fln 
Srranci^co nac^ 9^cn» ?)orf loie Don erfterrr StQbt 
nad) ftnem einige ajieilen entfernten Orte, be- 
fdrbert roerben. 5)ie e ^eforberung foil burd) 
bie iBcr. (5tQaten»^^?oft in ber gleid)en JlBciie er* 
folgen, mie je^t burd) bie^elbe ^nefe unb '^eu 
tungen beforbert roerDen. ®ie gbee ift unjroei*; 
fel^aft ortginett, aU erfte ^ebingung fiir tt)re 
Turct)fii^rbQrfeit niiifeten ieboc^ hie nnfer gro* 
geS ^anb nud) alien 9tid)tungen burd)fc^neiben« 
ben (£ifenbat)nen Dom ^unbe angefauft unb oer^ 
roaltet werbcn. Xafe eg ^ler^u fdjlieglic^ fom» 
men luirb, bci^roeifeln roir nidjl ini ®ertng|ten, 
Ob bieg jebod) nod) jn ijeb^eiten ber jofiigen ^t»« 
nerat'on gejdbefjen roirb, n*cge bat)in gefteQt 
bleiben. 3n '3)eutfd)lanb gef^ieljt bie ^jJacfet* 
befSrberung befonntUdj burc^ bie ^JSrftoermal- 
tung unb ^mar beffel)t b reit^ feit ;^a^ren eine 
einbcithdje %a^e fur afle ^.l^nnfte bi^ ^a fiinf 
^.Bfunb. Tie (£tnrid)tung \)at fid) gan^ t)or/(ug« 
lid) I'emobrt unb ift jeDenfaUd and) fe^r ouSre^^ 
nuuggfobig. Tie 9ienlifirung Don §errn iJubind 
3^orjd)lug liegt bem Slnfd)eine n(\6) menigften^ 
nod) in lueitem ^flbe, tt)ir leben jebodi in einer 
rofd)Iebi^''n Quit, melc^e m6gltd)ertt)eife ben in 
$errn iJubin« 58orfd?Ioge entboltenen f^exn frii* 
ber ^ur Steife bnngen ibirb, mic c§ ^ur 3*^'^ ^'^n 
^ilnjd)ein bot. 3^^ciif ""Ilg fiuD 9lnregungen roie 
bie Dorliegenbe, ber ^eac^tung unb be? 'Oladi^ 
benfenS mertb. 

In commenting on the above, I beg to say 
that my proposition does not involve govern- 
ment ownership of railroads. A uniformly 
lower rate, if even in operation to-day, while 
it woTdd mitiMte would not overcome the in- 
equalities of the tariff, nor compensate for the 
disadvantage of distance. 

The concluding portion of the Boston Tele- 
graph's article would have been more vigor- 
ously hopeful had the editor taken into con- 
sideration the fact that we have here a plan 
which is calculated to unite the farmer of the 
north, south, east and west into one solid po- 
litical body, and these, together with labor 
(whose interests herein are identical), will make 
an irresistible political factor, than which none 
stronger can be evolved. Victory must ciown 
the etrorts of right, and the path of progress 
must not be impeded. 



Tlie Ironton, Ohio, Register, in a communi- 
cation of Sept. 27th, says: "It^NvW V^^^ ^SSSv; 
cult thing to do, >o\iX Tvo\, YTft.^o^'wXAfer"' 
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**The DaUy Northweitern," Oshkoih, Wis., 

in an editorial leview in its issue of Sept. 28th, 
says: *'The system of taxation now in use is 
the result of ages of experience and is proba- 
bly as nearly equitable as any that man can 
devise." 

Had the Northwestern lived in Abraham's 
time, and been Abraham, and had his father 
or the King at that time flung such logic at 
him, only changing the words "taxation" into 
"religion," and "eguitable" into "true," all of 
us in all probability at this time would still 
have been praying to terra cottagods. Further 
on the Northwestern says: "If tlie fruit crop of 
California were to be handled by the govern- 
ment, then the fruit crop of Florida must be 
handled also, as well as the com of Iowa and 
Nebraska, the wheat of Nebraska, the wheat of 
Dakota, the cotton of the South, the wool of 
the Western States, and all the farm products 
in the United States must be sent to market in 
the same way." You are right; this is just 
what my proposition calls for. 

Towards the conclusion the Northwestern 
says: "It is about time our people learned that 
ours is not a paternal government." I beg to 
differ with the Northwestern, and ask its editor 
if protection to manufacture is not paternal- 
ism ? If not, what is it? 

Not alone is it paternalism, but it is unjust 
paternalism, because it enriches the manufac- 
turer at the expense of the producer of sta- 
ples. 

Is this not true? And if it is true and un- 
just, must the injustice remain because it is 
ancient? But perhaps the editor is in favor of 
righting the wrong by free trade. Here, again, 
we strike a snag, F ree trade would let loose 
several million destroyers, and after we got 
over the unpleasantness there would he a 
king. Well, let well enough alone! But we 
can't. "Well enough," as it is, brings granite 
and marble palaces for the great cities, and 
mortgages and ruin to the country, and that 
will bring a king— in a quiet way. 

Washington and Jefferson did not give us a 
republic for peace sake, but for the sake of jus- 
tice, and the sake of equitable freedom. There 
are no more peaceable men in the world than 
the fellahs and coolies, but then tijey are only 
fellahs and coolies. 

The National Advance, Milwaukee, Wis., in 

an editorial review of Sept. 30th, says: "The 
plan will be carried out eventually,* however, 
oecause it is the only practi(!al way of trans- 
portation in a land that proposes to recognize 
the equality of all men. It places all on a per- 
fectly equal basis, and wipes out distance in 
shipping freight." 

I am afraid, Mr. Editor, you overleap the in- 
tention of the proposition. To place "all on a 
perfectly even footing," would ])la(;e shovels 
and neckties on the same footing with wheat 
and cotton. But wheat and cotton are now 
taxed all they can bear (and more too) in pro- 
tecting shovels and neckties, and it is intended 
to give wheat and cotton a portion of their tax 
back in the form of much lower transport ition 
rates. This is not so much an endeavor to 
cheapen as to equalize, for an even cheap rate, 
in itself, would still leave us inequality and in- 
justice. 



Chicaoo, Sept. 28 

Mr. David Lubin, Dear Sir: Yon 
the opiniiin of the Clilcago Herald re 
your proposal that farm prodacts be 
all distances at uniform rates, the t 
mail matter, the national governme 
trolling the business and bearing the 
suming that it would not pay. 

It ii the opinion of the Herald t 
scheme is impracticable, and that e\ 
were practicable it would be most ui 
enlarge the functions of the governi 
proposed. The government is exerci: 
ternal functions altogether too much i 
is the opinion of the Herald that tb( 
should manage their own business, and 
government should limit its activities, 
business is concerned, to the administ 
justice. 

Yours truly, 

H. R. Smith, fur the i 

If this proposition is not '*practiei 
us see the practicability of the Herah 
tion. 

If the government is to cease exerci 
ternal functions it must open its port 
world, and with one strolke remove 
tective tariff*. And as long as China, 
India and Egypt can supply an ur 
number of work people at from two 
cents a day, and the rest of the world 
five cents to one dollar a day, what law 
Herald point to that will give the Ai 
workman a higher wage as soon as 1 
tective tariff is removed? Absolutely n< 

Will he say, "we have machinery and 
Well, the Chinaman has demonstrated 
too, can use maclii lery and acquire ski. 

In the San Francisco shoe mctories 
run a machine for one dollar a day — ii 
you can hire him for five cents a day. 
IS neither lazy nor i)articular, will 
fully begin before the stars have fad 
stop for his midnight bowl of rice. ] 
Editor, we cannot do away with pro 
even though you call it "paternalism 
because we dislike a name must we pei 
and perpetuate an injustice? Suppose 
having two sons, one a spendthrift f 
other prudent and economical, and the: 
children, depended on their father for s 
both of an even age and equally well-b 
the father giving them a certain allow 
common, tne spendthrift unscrupulon 
unjustly appropiiating to his own use 
quarters of the allowance. The prude 
on complaining to his father receives th( 
"My son, in the concrete you are right, 
brother deprives you of a certain pro] 
necessary for your well-being; but in 
stract he is right, for being by nature a 
thrift his nature craves for more th 
natural share. Shall I then attempt to i 
with the law of nature? Far be it fron 
do this evil. Let nature take its coursi 
your misfortunes with resignation." 
ask the Herald to apply this ])arable to t 
governing protection in operation 
Have we a parallel or not? If we have, tl 
not the producers of staples being rob 
protection as surely as tne prudent so 
Answer! 
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on also arprue over the evil as did 
the evil of the spendthrift's acts? 

t the prudent son teach the spend- 
son? If not with argument^ why not 
et of wood ? In the proposition under 
ion, however, a paper ballot will do. 

» Milwaukee, in an editorial review 
josition, says: "In Great Britain the 
t has been m successful operation for 
5 and has proved such a boon to the 
t it would be impossible now to dis- 
it. Persons living in London and 
} cities, owning places in the country, 
eir vegetables, fruit, butter, and eggs 
3 parcel post, thereby tending to dis- 
e wealth more evenly through the 
In winter, English drawing rooms 
bright by baskets of flowers that 
Nice and elsewhere in the south of 
th punctuality and dispatch, on the 
IS that convey the mails at almost 
clieap uniforrfi rate, 
zraph lines in most European coun- 
)perated by the respective govern- 
i uniform rate for any message sent 
nr own country. In the Australian 
here the railways are state property, 
learly all the land outside the large 
is been repeatedly proposed to adopt 
rate for the conveyance of passen- 
agricultural produce — one journey, 
rm fare regardless of the distance 
There appears to be no reason why 
ihould not assist agriculturists to a 
factory and less expensive means of 
,tion for their products than now 
[ we advise those interested to sup- 
lUbin in his efforts in that direction. 

' Tribune, Dei Moines, Iowa, Sept. 
'In answer to yours of *22d, asking 
inion on your proposition to put 
pments under likeconditions to that 
n the Post Ottice Department, is a 
1 and vet we believe practicable. Not 
It we believe it would tend largely to 
irdens, and to distribute life's bless- 
much more equitable to all the in- 
3f the land. As to land exemptions, 
gree with you up to a limited number 
ccupied by any one family, but in- 
he exemption of improvements on 
: occupied by actual owners and also 
mts occupy. We are not in favor of 
one for improving any thing — rather 
[ opportunities bear tne tax and let 
rt go free. But at the same time, as 
se, let us discriminate in favor of the 
tupant. You are working toward 
iitions. The people are thinking as 
)re, and out of it all will come a 
ilization. 

.rsh, Editor Towanda, Pa., Reporter 

in a communication Sept. 29, 18W3. 
mr schemes for untaxed farms ana 
;tribution by the government on a 
jasis, with no discnmination fordis- 
!ed, is ingenious, but I cannot believe 
icable." 
t? 



"The News," Scranton, Pa., in its issue ol 
October 1st, in an editorial review, says: **ln 
fact Mr. Lubin thinks that the goveVnment 
mail service should give the festive granger the 
same opportunities that are affordea the book- 
publisher and drj' goods dealer. This point 
seems to be well taken. There is no reason 
why a branch to the postal service for the 
handling of produce should not be established. 
The fruit-raiser is certainly entitled to the 
same benefits at the hands of Uncle Sam that 
are accorded the publishers of lurid fiction and 
the metropolitan dry goods houses that flood 
the country with novels, catalogues, and mer- 
chandise generally, through the mails." 

I take exception to the word "festive." If 
Th4i News would send a reporter out west to in- 
terview the producerH he would find it very 
difficult to discover festivity around about. 
Perhaps mortgages and unpaid interest may 
create "festive spirits east; it does not here. 



Tlie Pittsburg, Pa., Press, in a review of the 
proposition, ch)ses its article thus: "Without 
these equalizing methods there could be no 
more real equality under the Lubin plan than 
under the present system of each man doing 
the best he can for himself— the only guarantee 
of human progress." 

The Press, perhaps, intended to say "with" 
instead of "without" in the beginning of the 
sentence. Each man being permitted to do 
the best he can is liberty. Now, let the Press 
answer how the producer of staples is permit- 
ted to do his best. Is paying for protection 
and receiving no benefit the best he can do? 
Does not the law compel him to do worse than 
he could do? Is this liberty? 

Give back to staple production what it un- 

1'ustly pays for protection, and you will but do 
dm justice, and this is "the only jyjuaraniee of 
human progress." My proposition will do 
this. 

Galen Oderkirk (formerly editor of the "In- 
dustrial Farmer and Fireside," Toledo, Ohio), 
in a communication, says: "I am heartily in 
favor of it. I am now engaged in the practice of 
medicine instead of the newspaper above 
named, which I sold to be united with the 
Toledo Weekly Blade. I reside in Lansing, 
Michigan. A large percentage of the Wolver- 
ines will favor such a movement. It would be 
the grand thing to do for the relief of farmers. 
Whatever aids farmers, of course blesses all of 
us, and I am glad you have originated this 
proposition. Anything I can do to extend its 
influence and obtain legislation necessary to 
render it feasible 1 will gladly undertake. 

C. M. Newton, Publiiher of the Textile Man- 
ufacturers' Labor Weekly, Woonsocket, R. 1., 
in a communication Sept. 27, '93, says: "Yours 
21st at hand. That is a novel proposition of 
yours to move farm products as mail matter. 
It would most certainly benefit western farm- 
ers and New England consumers." 

y. A. Lotier, Editor of the National Record, 
Danvil.e, Pa., in a communication Sept. 1&, 
1893, says: "Asa Populist, I indorse, in a great 
measure, your proposition." 
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Professor A. 0. Reiter, editor of the "College 
Student," of Franklin and Marshall Colleges, 
Lancaster, Pa., in a communication dated 
September 28tn, says: "I do not agree with 
vou that agriculture is the basic foundation of 
lasting material prosperity. There was a day 
when that was the case, when farm products 
constituted the medium of exchange, and the 
products of the farm supplied all the wants of 
man. But that is centuries ago. To-day the 
basis of development is lahor. Not farm labor, 
not labor expended in manufacture or the me- 
chanic arts, not mental labor, but labor in all 
its departments. This being the case, I can see 
no reason why the farmer should have any 
special legislation any more than any other 
class." 

Dealing with labor in the abstract you are 
ri^ht, but in tlie concrete you are wrong. The 
original source of wealth is the soil, or rather 
its products. The means of livelihood or the 
profit of an agricultural nation can be no 
greater than the volume and value of its pro- 
ducts. 

A manufacturing center may be established 
in the Saraha desert, and under it may flourish 
the arts and literature, provided they have a 
ready and profitable market for their manufac- 
tures. Not a blade of grass need be raised, and 
yet food may be plenty, as long as the demand 
for the manufacture lasts. 

This nation, however, uses for its exchange 
with foreign nations her products, and not 
manufacture. And whenever the original pro- 
ducer receives a net return so meagre as to 
cause extreme caution in its expenditure, then 
he cannot aflfbrd to buy as many useful goods 
(and certainly none of* the ornamental) as he 
otherwise would did his condition permit. 

Now what is goods but labor? 

When you thus limit his purchasing power 
you limit the sales of the merchant, and the 
merchant is compelled in turn to limit his 
orders. This curtails manufacture and wage 
earners are idle, and when this happens it 
affects the laborer, the editor, the minister and 
the butcher alike. 

The cause of advance or decline having its 
rise in agriculture makes "agriculture the 
basic foundation of lasting material pros- 
perity" just as long as we will export agricul- 
tural' products and import manufactures. 
Therefore the proposition to ameliorate the 
condition of the producr is a proposition to 
ameliorate the conditions of all. It is pro- 
gress. 

E. B. Reed of "The Black Hills Union," 

in a communication, says: "The basis of your 
argument is sound. Material prosperity is an 
essential element of true progress, and agricul- 
ture is tlie basic foundation of lasting material 
prosperity. Your deduction is equally true, 
that it should receive prime consideration in 
legislative action conducive to its successful 
prosecution is apparent, but in reality we find 
other and less important interests much more 
carefully fostered." 

The concluding portions of the communica- 
tion suggest amendments and offer some ob- 
jections, which are considered elsewhere in 
this pamphlet. 



"Virginische Zeitiuis" of Richm 
October 1st: **To cover these addit 
penses of our government for the ben 
farmers would compel a levy of r 
against their fellow-citizens, who ar 
tunate enough to belong to the ag 
class." 

You are right, Mr. Editor, but onlj 
ited extent. The unfortunates pay 
taxes anyway, and yet this propositi 
culated to benefit them most. 

The tax under consideration is i 
come from those who are fortunate ei 
to belong to the agricultural class, 
means a distribution of wealth in the 
calculated to enhance the price of 
creating a steady demand for it. 

The Virginische Zeitung will no dc 
with me when 1 say that the manufi 
not so much of a "boss" as he is a i 
agent. 

Whenever he has an order his woi 
it, and this is called work. Whenevc 
order conies, then the manufacturer 1 
for workmen, and labor is idle. Wh 
the cause of the order? 

The merchant has a demand, and 
mand, let us say, comes from the cil 
The city people, from whom do the 
means to supply that demand? ] 
country people. Where do the count 
get their means from? Where, if not 
net return of their products. 

Now, if these net returns be so sir 
prevent necessary expenditure, who s 
the laborer? But we have manufac 
means for labor, have we not? 1[ 
means, but not a source, and we w 
have as long as our exports are ag 
We will have as soon as we export 
ture. 

But why subsidize agriculture at th< 
of manufacture? Because manufactu 
subsidized at the expense of agrlcu 
the protective tariff, and because tl 
dizing of agriculture at the expense < 
facture will equalize what is now 
And as inequality is injustice, we c; 
unjust if we wish to be moral. And i 
from agriculture a portion of her jus 
rob it of that just due; we destroy lib< 

Thus we find that the proposition a 
upholds political honor, the highes 
standard, material prosperity, and i 
solves the problem of poverty. 



The "Devils Lake Interocean" (Da 

its issue September 30th, says: "A C 
man has evolved a novel idea in rega 
transpo.tation of farm products. B 
the government to handle this class o 
and, as is now the case with mail 
transport it all distances for a unifo 
His idea has the merit of originality, a 
plan was adopted it would no doubt m 
benefit California agriculturists." 

And Dakota agriculturists, too, frien 
and Massachusetts manufacturers, a 
York workingmen, and Connecticut 
men, and Ohio doctors. Will it not 
everyone? 
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editor of **Ytm Dry Goods Ouromicle," 

ork, in a commnnicati -n dat-ed Sept^ra- 
says: "From where the article begins 
; of concrete facts and deductions there- 
think it extremely well exivesscii, very 
orcible and convincing, and it is admir- 
lapted to meet fiivor with the farming 
to whom you address it.*' 
>r DeBerafd mistakes my intention when 
s that I addressed my article u> the 
ns classes." The ]:>ropo«:ition is pre- 
fer the consideration not alone by 
s, but by manufiicturers, meri'hanis, 
graen, and those of the professions. In 
my fellow-<*itizens in every walk of life 
every section of our country, 
tie further on the editor siavs: "But I 
issent from the deductions of the article 
lole, believing as I do that it is based 
Jaise premises. Your main premise is 
untries having cheap labor will control 
lustries into which that cheap labor 
and drive from the race all countries 
ring high-priced labor in similar in- 
s. Experience proves the contrary." 
: to ditifer with the editor. I could easily 
strate that my premise is not false, but 
istic in its truth that there is no propo- 
more certain of demonstration. Take 
jeriences of Chinese labor in California, 
Lance. Were there no check to its de- 
lent, then by this time the editor would 
>een wearing a *'Stetson" hat made by 
nen, aTroy shirt made and laundried by 
nen, and, if he smokes, a Havana cigar 
by Chinamen; the type of his paper 
have been set by Chinamen ; his nouse 
ts would have oeen Chinamen. And, 
nr ports open to China, free and without 
ance or anty, for, say, 20 years, there 
not, at the end of five years, be a single 
or factory of importance within the 
I States. The greater absorption of our 
ries in China than in California would 
by reason of a wage of ten cents a day 
lied Chinese labor in China, and a dollar 
;o a Chinaman in California. Machin- 
Experience has proven that, while the 
nan is not an inventor, he soon learns to 
e a machine as successfully as any one 

lase of economics would have our work 
ned at the cheapest rate, in order to re- 
t back in the line of least resistance in 
But these economists forget that this 
jvould brine us a king, and place us on a 
ith China. This the free-traae economists 
and point to the fact that the much 
price for commodities, even though the 
vere lower than to-day, would buy more 
ban now ; hence a greater degree of cora- 
Duld follow. In reply, we may say that 
vould be no comfort, out there would be 
lutiou of blood, and from out of chaos 
emerge the iron rod of the tyrant. 
B receive a higher wage and pay a higher 
where, then, is our profit? Our profit 
England is partly due to the fact tnat a 
larger portion of our population are not 
lied to pay rent, that there are a much 
number of land owners here; that we 
t burdened, like England, with an enor- 



mous national debt. We pay no exp*Mis<^s for 
queens, or king*, or lonis, or a gigantic navy. 

Our saving over Rut^ia Cv^nsist^ in v>ur nt^t 
having four million >oldiors to ftxHl and <H|uip» 
and that wo have nocxar. or nation-iXMisuining 
bureaucracy. Wo talk of high taxation; we 
really do not know what it moans. In Vionna, 
in 18S8, r. .^. Consul Kdnunitl Jusst^n in- 
formed mo that the tax in that city was »H) |H*r 
cent. And when wo pay a wage t>f |2 a day, wo 
really pay |l a day for lalnir. and |l sjiving on 
taxes, and this wo manage to do by tho aid of 
the protootivo laritl'. But wore ihV tariff re- 
moveil. tho dollar for wagi^s only would l>e 
paid, and the other dollar would go for soldiers 
U» koop in subjoi'tion ilu>se of us who would 
wish to return to prosont ovuuiitions. Tho 
editor of tho Chnmicir may, of course, ato 
ca>es whore Aniorican maiuilactun* at high 
wages can yot compete with siuvoss against 
lower wage countries, and can give as exam- 
ples, Waterbury watches, sowing machines, 
clocks, etc., which are oxporteil and sold at a 
lower price than in tlio Tnitcd Stales. 
Granteti ; but all this is trifling when compareti 
to the vast vnlumo that we cannot compete 
with, which even a hasty glance at tho amount 
of our tariff revenue will show. And oven the 
insignificant total with which we at the prosont 
moment coinjiete may shortly be retlucod, and 
totally so as soon as our machines have been 
imitated. 

It therefore follows that my premises are 
correct; that "countries haviiig cheap labor 
will control all industries into which that 
cheap labor enters, ami drive frot\i the race all 
countries employing high-priced labor in sim- 
ilar industries." And to counteract this tend- 
ency, a protective tariff is absolutely nooessarv. 

Now, this very cheap labor of India, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, North Africa and Russia is the 
very thing that is driving our staple farm pro- 
ducers down to a degrading level, and this 
industry must in time utterly perish, or drag 
the wage-earning rate of all down to a degrad- 
ing level. And in order to avert this, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to either abandon the raising of 
sta'^le products, or to protect it. A taritf cannot 
do w for it is not here a question of imports, 
but of t. ports. I therefore olfcr as a substitute 
mode of protection the postal system of for- • 
warding farm products, practically allowing 
farm products its cost for transportation to its 
ultimate market, deeming this a sulficiont check 
against the cheaper labor of foreign countries. 
The postal rate for farm })roducls to be fixed at 
so low a rate as to make the cost but an 
infinitesimal factor. 

This postal carriage of farm product, will it 
not involve the expenditure or an enormous 
amount by the government, which will entail 
increased taxation, and which in turn will 
bring a reduction of wafjcs? 

Is not this postal carnage of farm products 
an attempt at lifting oneself up by tho boot- 
straps? 

Yes, the expenditure will be vast, but It will 
not be a lifting one's self up by tho boot-strapi. 
It will be true progress, as 1 shall show. 

The revenue required can be raised on Im- 
port duty, and on internal revenue, and this 
tax is an Indirect one, and as our pciiHion list 
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will be growing smaller with time, our present 
appropriations for that purpose may j)re8entiy 
be sutticient in itself (or nearly so) to cover the 
requirements. 

The gain of the postal farm product system 
to tlie nation will be much greater than any 
necessary outlay, however; for, in the first 

glace, it will remove all tendency of value 
uctuations now so disastrously inanifeslFat 
every chanee of an administration. Protection 
once established on an equitable basis, there 
would be no counteracting tendency of a free- 
trade party. And this factor once removed, 
there would be far less sectional friction, re- 
moving at the same time one of the principal 
causes of race hatred down south. 

The provision of a greater net r.turn to the 
producer would place at the initial source an 
available fund for the merchant, who would 
make use of it in supplving himself with addi- 
tional merchandise. In other words, there 
would be a demand for more goods, hence for 
more labor of every description. It will also 
do away with the long-standing injustice of 
compelling the producer of staples to sell his 
wheat or cotton at Liverpool (India) prices, 
and compelling him to buy his shovel, his hat, 
or boots, at the American protective tariff 
prices. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, that I have shown that 
my premises were not false, that they are cor- 
rect, and that the remedy I propose will bring 
that state of equilibrium essential to the wel- 
fare and perpetuity of our republic. 



* 'Evening Wisconsin" of Pept. 30th: ''The 
Wisconsin thinks it is a populist nonsense." 

If the aim of "populist nonsense" is to bring 
about conditions which will increase the net 
earnings to the producer, to increase the de- 
mand for labor, to cheapen the cost of food to 
the consumer, to eliminate the cause for race 
hatred down South, to give increased business 
to the manufacturer, and to make his out- 
standing accounts securer — then the (quicker 
the "populist nonsense" becomes a reality the 
better. 

Is it not barely possible, however, that the 
Evening Wisconsin is mistaken in his bearing? 
The Populists want a host of things ; for in- 
stance, women's rights, government railroads, 
free silver, greenbacks, in fact, a host of things, 
whereas the proposer of this proposition is— 
like the Evening Wisconsin — an ordinary straight 
Republican, but we seem to differ in this: I 
want protection, equal and just to the Massa- 
chusetts manufacturer and to the Louisiana 
planter. Now, as a good Republican the Even- 
%ng Wisconsin agrees with me as to protection 
in so far as the Massachusetts manufacturer is 
concerned, but when we talk of doing the same 
thing for the Louisiana planter, he seems to 
sneer and mock with his "populist nonsense." 

The editor is politically self-possessed, and 
this may be through the result of repeated Re- 

Eublican victories, some of which were gained 
ut with slight effort. But, sir, for the sake 
of argument, if you were asked the question, 
"Will the proposition herein advocated be fa- 
vorably received bv the farmers?" you would 
certainly answer "Yes, for they have nothing 
to lose by it and everything to gain." Again, 



"Will it be acceptable to the w( 
"Yes. for the same reason." Now 
farmers and workingnien consent 
every other question, but a^ree to 
proposition here advocated alone 
likely they will— what then? Vi 
union be sufficient to carry the me 
tainly, it will. 

You have here no "populist nons 
editor, but a demand for long-del 
Is this not so? 

**The Port Huron (Mich.) Timei 

itor closes his review with : **The • 
it (the ])ro position) at the present 
not bring about any good results." 

1 fail to see why the "present tic 
good as any other. Does the edil 
because of the great multitude oi 
ployed at the present time thrc 
country, it is unsafe to discuss 
wron>is and how to correct them ? 

If we fail in suggestions that ma 
forms, may we not expect the fi 
Communist and the Anarchist to 
gesting for us? Were we living 
teenth century, we could wait ro 
find us an equilibrium. But w( 
toward the close of the nineteentli 
century when the proletariat cai 
write, can think, ana when opporl 
can do much mischief. And me n 
certainly not be unmerited, if we « 
arms in supposed security and qxiii 
an opportune time when we may b 
gest a better way than the present 
my brother's keeper," said Gain, s 
not expect "our brother" to be our 
less we remove the barrier to his 
Do not think, Mr. Editor, that tl 
the above is an agitator, or an Am 
Socialist. My daily occupation 
merchant, employing several hunc 
and in politics I am a Republican 
write because I wish my name in tl 
have it in several papers 365 days 
and the novelty has worn off. I w 
I believe 1 have a truth to impart 
terment of my fellow-citizens, and : 
of my country, and I believe that 
sion of my proposition at this tim 
about ^ood results. And you w^ 
agree with me when you give my pi 
further investigation. 

The Deadwood ** Independent," 

S. D., in a communication, Sept. 
"I believe your proposition goes 
solving the problem of the disto 
wealth. It is eminently just for t 
By our vicious land laws millioni 
have been driven so far from m« 
make their products practically w 
them, owing to the great cost of i 
tion. What could be more just thi 
government should reimburse them 
their products to market at the aai 
the more favored ones who have 1 

Fossession of land nearer the g^ 
t would put them nearer on an eqi 
with their competitors and recomp 
for being driven so tar from thegiesi 
centers." 
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Palladium" (Benton Harbor, 
ssue October 4th, says: "David 
li of Sacramento, Cal., proposes 
ng pay by having the govern- 
•icultural products to market as 
now transported — at so much a 
3ss of distance. His theory is 
is arrangement farm products 
n the prairies of the interior as 
ipon land adjacent to the sea- 
br it would cost no more to 
il of wheat in Kansas, or Texas, 
than in New York. He would 
less in the hands of the govern- 
; the lowest possible rates, as an 
; to the farmer. His scheme has 
ast, of extreme novelty, whether 
not." 

)f the Palladium, in addition to 
I communication says: "Some- 
36 done to attract men toward 
t to drive them from it. Per- 
hit upon an expedient that may 
. J hope you have." 

an Israelite, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dct. 5th, says: 

Lubin, of Sacramento, in a long 
written paper in the Record- 
lends that as a sure foundation 
)sperity and for the equalization 
>f all farm lands, farm products 
he national government as mail 
iniform rate for all distances, 
no doubt be an excellent thing 
r, if it were possible to bring it 
t would affect all other classes is 
on." 

3 other question, Mr. Editor, 
farmer is benefited — as you have 
wiJl be— then the store-keeper 
ted by selling more goods, which 
additional orders to theraanu-^ 
employs additional work people* 
)ods. Are not all benefited? 



editor of the McKeesport *'Dall7 
esport, Pa.), in a communication 

1893, says: "There is no longer 
t the farmer should be protected, 
' should be some means provided 
I products could be transported 

moderate cost. As to the feasi- 
ig farm producton the same basis 
•, and have it transported on the 
of railroad on the same system 
of the country, is worthy of con- 
ght, and I would not feel like in- 

a scheme until I had given it 
onsideration. 

as to the tax being removed from 

owned and worked by American 
s to be in the right direction, al- 
Id seem to me tnat such as road 
x could hardly be abolished, but 
ced. 
e I consider your article novel, 

careful consideration." 



"Messenger" (Mich.), October 
:he plan could be made practical, 
inly be far better than the pres- 
nsportation rates." 



The editor of "The Crawford Journal," 
Meadville, Pa., says: "I am in favor of perse- 
vering until we find some plan which will 
make agriculture profitable to those who are 
industrious, intelligent, and manifest the same 
care and ability in conducting their affairs that 
men who succeed in other business do* in 
theirs." 

^ am afraid, Mr. Editor, that you have pointed 
out an impossible task. That would be pa- 
ternalism with a vengeance. The protective 
tariff, for instance, doe's it only protect "indus- 
trious and intelligent" manufacturers, or does 
it simply protect manufacture? The latter, 
clearly. And for the same reason it is just to 
protect agriculture as well, which you must 
admit (it you would be just) has an equal 
right to protection. 

As to tne plan, it is here, and we should per- 
severe; or it is not, then why not? 

The Bradford (Pa.) "Dally Era/' in an ed- 
itorial review of the proposition, says: "Of 
course if book transportation by the govern- 
ment at a loss is justifiable, then Mr. Lubin is 
correct." 

No, Mr. Editor, the "book transportation" 
is not a paralM case. The forwarding or the 
non-forwarding of books involves no principle 
of justice, but the forwarding of staple farm 
products to their ultimate market does. 

For it is intended by this means to pay back 
a portion of the loss sustained Dy the producer 
of staples for protection, which he receives no 
value for now. 

The Era further says : "Granted the applica- 
tion to land products, and why not carry it on- 
ward to everything that administers to the 
comfort or luxury of mankind?" 

Because everything produced "that adminis- 
ters to the comfort and luxury of mankind" is 
protected, but staple agricultural production 
has to pay the bill for protection out of its 
meager Liverpool price. Hence palaces re- 
ward luxury-producers, and mortgages are the 
penalty for yoemanry. 

Justice, Mr. Editor, justice alone must pre- 
vail, if we are to continue to be a free people. 

The editor of "The Post," Waupaca, Wis., 
in referring to my proposition, says: "When- 
ever a man sticks up for what he believes to be 
right, he is entitled to consideration and re- 
spect." 

Just so, Mr. Editor. Now 1 hope that fur- 
ther consideration will cause you to believe in 
the righteousness of this proposition, and that 
when you will believe in it that you will stick 
to it, and then, Mr. Editor, there will be addi- 
tional reason why you will be entitled to con- 
sideration and respect. 

Providence "Journal of Commerce" (Prov- 
idence, R. 1.), Sept. 29, 1893: J. D. Hall, editor, 
in a communication says: "I have read with 
intense interest the article headed *A Novel 
Proposition,' and I believe it possible to de- 
velop such a system of freighting agricultural 
products under control of the government, the 
price to be uniform for any distance within the 
United States. The columns of my journal 
will always be open to articles favoring this 
new movement." 
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From a Communication from the ** Tribune" 
FubllBlilng Company, Qreensburg* Pa.: The 

facts pertaining to the agriculturist, that you 
note, must strike everyone who cares to exam- 
ine the matter as bein^r forcible, but as to the 
feasibility of the proposed remedy we are not 
so sure. The transportation question is one of 
great moment, and any one who takes pains to 
enlighten the people ihereon is a benefactor. 
The proposition is a novel one, to be sure, but 
may prove to be "the beginning of the end" of 
a plan to elevate the farnier, and equalize the 
heritage of God to man on his precious foot- 
stool. The farmers must assert themselves. 
More anon. Truly yours, 

E. F. Houseman, Editor. 

The Marysville **Democrat," in its issue of 
September 18th, in an editorial review of my 
proposition, as set forth in the Record-Union 
September 14th, seems to think that 1 made 
an argument for protection, but the Democrat 
failed to state what kind of protection. Now, 
Mr. Editor, I am not. in favor of protection, 
nor of free trade, as it is to-day. What I am 
in favor ot, however, is that equitable protec- 
tion which will not alone bring fortune to the 
manufacturer, but do so without robbery to the 
producer. 

**The Gazette and Chronicle," Pawtucket, 
B. I., Sept. 28th, says : "Your ideas are morally 
good ; the only trouble seems to be their pres- 
ent impracticability. But no reform comes in 
a day or night, and you are entitled to hope 
for the future. There is no doubt that the 
necessaries of life distributed in the manner 
you propose would do much more good than 
the present government system of distributing 
trasn literature. Push the matter and get the 
press of the country to assist." 

Mr. Geo. U. Harn, editor of "The Dally Her- 
ald," Mansfield, 0., September 30, 1893, says: 
"Your thoughts are novel and worthy the pro- 
found attention of the people. If you accom- 
plish nothing more, you have succeeded in 
causing further discussion of the subjects 
uppermost at present; and free and general de- 
bate never fails to bring forth results best for 
the whole people." 

"Southern Agriculturist," Montgomery, 
Ala.— Editor Thos. J. Key's letter says : "To 
carry the farm products long distances for the 
same price of short distances (as the general 
government will carry you this letter 2,000 
miles, and yet charge the same as if it goes 
only 10 miles), is novel, and one that must be 
thoroughly investigated." 

Says the Editor of the "Herald" (Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.): "Boil your article down to a stick- 
ful and we will read it; otherwise life is too 
short. I rather think it is a good idea, or at 
least to a certain extent, from reading a few 
lines." 

I would like to accommodate you, Mr. 
Editor, if I could. Select a "stickful" from this 
pamphlet, and let me have your opinion for 
or against in time for next month's edition of 
80,000. 



Ruftii J. Foitar of the Colliery Eni 
Scranton, Pa., in a communication 
1893, says : "Your proposition for the 
tation of farm products is certainly 
one, but 1 cannot see why the same 
should not be given the products of tl 
coal and metal mines of the countr 
and if given to them why it should r 
tended to the manufacturing establis 

The reason why the same faciliti< 
not be given to the "products of it 
coal and metal mines of the country, i 
ufactures" is plain. These are prote* 
pie farm products are not. 

The "Morning Olympian Tribune,' 

itorial review of the Postal Carnage pi 
for products, Sept. 23d, is of the opl 
government ownership of railroad 
solve the problem. Would it? ^ 
equalize the burden of protection ? If 
government ownership of railroads < 
a substitute for the proposition, but i 
question and is in itself foreign in ii 
conclusion from the issue. 



Mllford N. Bitter, publisher of 
Weekly News. BeaiUng, Pa., in a coi] 
tion, Sept. 29tn, says: "I have read i 
cle wltii great interest. Your pre 
seem to be practical, and I can see 
objection to their adoption. The & 
day is more in need of legislative aid 
other class." 

The New York Tribune, in a commi 
Sept. 27, 1893, says: "Your favor of 
instant, has been received. It will be 
to the attention of Mr. Nicholson, ou] 
ing Editor, upon his return from his 
a week or ten days hence. 

A. J. Hazlett, editor of "The Hews 
•rus, 0., in a communication, Sept. 28 
"Your clipping from Record- Unton cc 
vour article came duly to handL I 
lighted with it and shall take the 1 
publishing extracts from the same anc 
you marked copies." 

"The Times" (McKeesport, Pa.), in 
of October 2d, gave a lengthy synops 
editorial columns of the proposition. 

The editor of the Evening Clipper (< 
Springs, Col.), in a communication, u 
proDosition. 

The question has been asked, will n< 
increase of production of staple pro 
this country lower the export price? 
little to fear on that score, for, vast at 
ritory is, it is hardly a factor when o 
with the rest of the world. The price 
likely to decline whenever rent and ¥ 
cline ill the cheap labor countries. 

Quite a number of clippings and ] 
communications are omitted from thii 
for want of space. They will appea 
next issue. 
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Distance Competition. 

J several replies to criticisms, I have, I 
given ample reasons why the produc- 
aples should receive the benehts of the 
ce between present rates of transporta- 
d the much lower rates should their 
be carried by the U. S. Post Office De- 
it; I have siiown that this lower rate 
io them what the tarift* is to the manu- 

• 

now proceed to show why farm pro- 
a non-staple character should also be 
ed the same way, and will give Califor- 
n example: 

be understood right here that 1 do not 
* California on theory, but from twenty 
practical experience. When the first 
sre marketed here there was a mini- 
lantity, and they brought a liigh price: 
by there came an average supply, and 
2S lowered ; after that came the maxi- 
iid there was a glut and consequent 
b overcome the loss the maximum was 
east at $800 per car. A minimum 
r reaching east, the price was high; 
raents increased and the price lowered: 
ugh, however, to encourage additional 
its, until a maximum was reached, 
in that time came there was a loss, 
ailroad company was petitioned to 
e rates, which they did to $660 per car- 
d the same experience precisely was 
hrough as before, until the loss became 
)us as to be almost classed as a calam- 
e railroad was again petitioned, and 
.rd work a rate of $400 i>er car was 
And to-day California has again the 
m, again down to a loss, 
lilroad company, however, now says 
ill be useless to petition again, claim- 
the rates are now as low as the com- 
1 profitably carry this product. Now, 
Tient's sake, if we take the company's 
r granted, what condition have we 
yhat but retrogression? California, 
lis condition, must not alone remain 
•y, she must do more. To save the 
jufficient number of trees and vines 
grubbed out, so as to reach the aver- 
n a profit may be realized, 
sing, however, that the railroad com- 
uces the price again say to ^300 a car 
from present indications it is not 
do — the result will be the same as be- 
the ultimate day of reckoning must 
lifornia just where she is to-day. 
ndition of arrested progress must go 
such time as the great hindrance is 
, and that hindrance is the great cost 
)ortation. Even government owner- 
ailroads (if ran on cost) may reduce 
but may not be enough to effect a rem- 
le only remedy is to eliminate the 
' ratio rate for distance, in farm pro- 
pointed out before. In other words, 
j^overnment transport farm products 
its Post Office Department, paying 
iportation companies the ruling rates, 
rging the shipper a minimum rate of 

his system be just to New York or 
sland? Can these states afford to be 
order to have California reap the ben- 



efit? Certainlv they can, because they will 
more than make it up on the vastly increased 
orders for manufactured goods likely to follow 
from increased prosperity. At the same time, 
almost as mucli or the the benefit derived 
through the postal product system will inure 
to the greater number of producers in those 
much older states. Will not the vastly in- 
creased volume of production of the west going 
east, make the eastern producer's product so 
low as to render their productions unprofita- 
ble? No, for even if the price is lower, they 
too will save on the cost of transportation ; 
and, in the ma.jority of instances, there is 
scarce any interference, because the fruits and 
vegetables of the several sections mature at 
different times. 

The real gainer would be the consumer, in 
buying at a lower price, and the producer, in 
receiving a higher net return. And the pro- 
portion of extra tax on the manufacturer 
would be more than off'set by his greater vol- 
ume of business, and greater security of his 
outstanding accounts, by reason of the steady 
prosperity. 

Labor would be the greatest gainer in the 
steady and upward tendency of labor values, 
and in the greater demand for higher priced 
goods, requiring skilled workmen. 

Should the tax even then be high, then even 
that can easily be remedied by taxing such 
wealth as is not productive, at a higher rate 
than now, and in a more rigorous vigilance in 
compelling present tax shirkers to make true 
returns of their taxable property. And there 
are ample means to bring this about, as, for 
example, the showinj^of the ledger, the amount 
of tire insurance carried, the commercial agen- 
cy's rating, and the swearing in of the principals 
publicly in a court of justice. 

In the case of bond" or mortgage holders, or 
those having large personal property, in addi- 
tion to the above, the estate in passin*^ through 
{)robate, if larger than -when given in during 
ife, should be held for back taxes, and treated 
the same as smuggled goods at the custom 
house. 

Tyranny? No. Honest men will not object 
to it; for the others, who cares? 

Those of a conservative mind will no doubt 
object to the entire proposition, and cry "inno- 
vation," or ''novelty," or "theory." tetthem 
now answer me what other method they can 
offer for the removal of the great hindrance 
to progress? 

If they say "progress will make a way for 
itself without artificial aids," then I will ask 
them, is not the protective tariff an artificial 
aid? Is not government itself an artificial 
aid ? Is not the great social organization un- 
der which we live an artificial aid? 

Remove artificial aid and we have savagery, 
as it is in Patagonia. 

My intention, however, is not to quarrel with 
men of conservative mind, realizing that if 
once convinced that we have here the truth, 
they will at least offer no resistance to progress. 
And, perchance, the truth may so animate 
thom with its high possibilities that they may 
become ardent advocates. And one ardent 
conservative can often make more converts 
than many enthusiasts. 
This subject is not, hov«y^T,^ Vs^ ^'ew\\as«i^ 
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with a wise wink, u signiliriint ^«hru|;. or an 
unthinkable metaphor, ralilortiia is here, 
ready for her thirty million inhahitiuits; she 
has thus far only a'millinn and a half; when 
shall she liave the rest? Clear tlie track; ^ive 
her the ripht »)t way wiili her pnulucis to mar- 
ket, and she stands rt>ady for her millinns. 

Time cnougli? And why? Are there no 
millions of iu»verty stricken wretches east, 
and west, an<l north, and sontli? Are not 
the conditions as thev are nuimifacturin^ the 
prolitariat at a mncli mcire rapid rate than 
those who may he comfortahle? 

Change the tnin'«}»oitation conditions sd that 
the rate for distance docs not consunH> ns. and 
you can send us all the poor in the land, and 
the Pacilic coast will ahsorl) tluMn all, and 
more to<^; and when, in the course of events, 
you easterj) people come out to look for them, 
Vou will not lin«l them, for tlu'ir i»overty will 
have vanishc<l, never to return, as lonj; as the 
conditions outlined are in f<irce. 

Impossihle? Wiiy? Suppose the truth is 
here? Think. *_ I>. LrisiN. 

Postal Rates on Transportation. 

About a week after my ori^rinal article ap- 
peared in the Uirord-ruhm, my attention was 
drawn to an article in the Scptemlu'r number 
of the Enqinrcr^ Mntinziiu^ on "Distance and 
Railway 'I'arill's." by .lames L. Cnwles, writer 
on economics. It concludes as fullnws: 

"'An ideal transportation system,' says Mr. 
E. Porter Alexander, in his 'Kailway Practice,' 
'would be one in which any shipper mi^ht sit 
quietly in his «»Hicc and ccuitract to ileliver 
freiirht at any town in the I'nitcd Stales, by 
relerring to a ])iinted tarill, which shuuld show 
rates as uniform as the rates of postaj^(» and tjot 
exorbitant in amount.* This ideal system is the 
])08tal system, which makes the rate for the 
sliortest"^ distance, f(jr any i)articular servi(;e, 
the rate for all distanees, rej^ardlessof amount 
of business. It is reas<»nable, practicable, just. 
Once recognized and adoptetl as the law of 
motion in our great circulating system, most 
of the evils of that system will vanish like the 
mist before the rising sun." 

The ideal system of Mr. Porter, eveji if real- 
ized, would not bring us a step nearer the 
proposition of establishing the eiiualion be- 
tween the amount paid and the amount re- 
ceived for protection by the producers of sta- 
ples. It does sln)W, however, that thinking 
men's minds tend in the direction of an en- 
largement of the advantages of the i)ostal 
system in the carriage of freight at an even 
rate for any distance. 

The ipiestion ot a general reduction of rates, 
however, is not near as im])ortant as the one 
of a just and ecpiitable distribution of wealth. 
Rates may be reduced to half their ])resent 
cost, and unless an e<iuilibrium is maintuineil, 
the net results would be the same. an<l in some 
res])ects worse, as an instance will illustrate: 
Some time ago the rates from New York to 
San Francisco, on bats, was $0.H0, on clothing 
and shoes $4.20, and on millinery $8.40 per 
hundred, and business was brisk. The rates 
were lowered to $l,GO, and yet in suite ot this 
heavy reduction, business is dull, what is the 
cause? The farnu*rs have no money, the rul- 
ing prices for products cause a loss, and, as cost 



of transnortation on products it the i 
tor in the selliii|i: price, it would fol 
the renu)val of tlie factor would brin| 
t») the pnMliicer. 

In otner words we could restore the 
oils condition hy advancing liatsanud 
to the pri'viously higher rates, iftl 
could be a p plica tr> the rednctlod < 
transportation on products, provid 
was enough saving to makeup thed 
Such an arrangement, however, won 
Ik* just, for it wtmld tax the merchj 
and |M'rmit the landlord, tlie finsD 
jirofcssioiuil man, ahd the eastern mi 
rers, who would supply liini with a 
good.M, to share in a prosperity at the 
<d the merchant. Besides, his coi 
power witli other sections would be die 
Hut when this is done by a >;enefal 
tax. then it is just to all. *Biit this is 
financial distress, and as soon as a uoi 
<iition is restoreii, the farmer will m 
get along all right. He may manSf 
along, but not all right; for nothing ( 
him all right until 3'ou rcst-ore iheeqi 
on the taritl, which he pays for and i 
he receives no return. Please do not 1 
of this. In some respects the farme 
pel led to ])ay ''all the tratHc will bear 
IS, in seaso. s of prosjx^rity we gracion 
him to make a living, but when price 
dutts decline, he is allowed to go to t 
Now if our sense of justice is blunte 
degree that we ])erniit this wickedi 
sense of self-interest alone ought tOi 
us that this policy is destructive tof 
ests. Kven a shrewd rof?iie aims tc 
when it pays him better than roguer^^ 

To what else, therefore, can weattri 
present une<pial conditions, it not to 
ity? Must we continue thi.s injustice 
it is ancient? 

A Study of the Census. 

From an address before the Califon 
Board of Trade, bv General X. P. Chii 
Red Blutr, Cal., entitled "A study of 
sus, showing how new population in C 
distributed itself between 1880 and 
(juote the following: * 'The table shoK 
disproportionate gain in the cities am 
The country has gained only 22.7 p 
while the cities and towns have gainec 
cent. Anyone familiar with thecondi 
istiiig in California will see that this 
healthy distribution of our increase." 

The (ieneral might have added: '* 
ill spite of the fact that professional 
w(!re hired bv land sellers and colony 
who scoureil the emigrant boardlng-t 
the eastern <'ities for colonists, and wi 
ipiarters in Euro})e, .seeking out and pe 
cob mists to settle in this State." 

The congestion t)f population in dti 
alone a fact in California, but it i 
throughout the Tnited States; audit' 
tinue to l)e so until the time comes wh 
ing can be made profitable. And the ( 
to^ make it profitable is to remove the 
ing factor of dhtnnce, and cost for tra 
tion of farm products, The postal 8^ 
farm i>roduct carriage herein advocai 
solution to this question. 



sceipt of ihe following telngram is 

pKTALUMA, Oal., Ocwber 3, 189S; - 
■BIS, Snc*am'*tto, Cai.: State Orange invites you to deliver address, Wednes- 
ling, nt 8 o'clock. Answer. 

K W. Davis, Master Oaliforoia State Grange, 
lieh the following is a reply: 

Sauramento, October 3, 1893. 

. Davis, Muster GaJifomia State GTKa^e, Pitaiuma, Cal.: Your invitation 

Hope to be present, to bring before tbe Grange proposition for the pernia- 

lent of agricultural interests, possible and atbtinal)le, D. Li^BtN. 

addroHs was delivered in accordance with above, and was conlined to the 

tt postal carriage of farm products at a uniform (and nominal) rate for any 

after the Urange appoinied a couiiiiittee of tive, with instructions to examine 
bha details of the proposition and report back to the Grange their opinion as to 
Eicability. Not knowing that this was to have taken place, the writer was on 
home at the time the committee met in session. 

bnday. October 9th, the ciiairmaa of the committee handed ine the following, 
m report of the comoiittee, as announcod by it and adopted by the State 

- committee, to whom was referred the proposition of D, Lubin, revolution-, 
i distribution of wealth, farm products moved as mail matter, at a uniform 
all distances, have had the same under consideration, and beg leave to report 
iBU^ject ia of too great magnitude and importance to receive such examination 
njts demand in the brief i,inie at our immediate disposal. We therefore ask 
uted further time and to be permitted to consider the subject, with the hope 
ng at just conclusions, and report to the executive committee of the State 
if California after the close of this session." 

Signed by E. GREER, Ouairman. 
8. F. COULTER, 
GEO. OHLETER 
M. T. NOTES. 
D. A, OSTROM. 
. State Grange, he!d at the city of Petaluma, Cal., 



Oonimittee of Califorr 



tor of Thk Commoner and Gla33WOBKEB (Pittsburg, Pa.,) in a communica- 
I October 3d, says : '■ I have always the greatest respect foi' the man who 
effort to change the present inequitable conditions." 



ijtor of Tas Pombhot Dbmocbat (Ohio,) in a communication October 6th, 
r have read your article in the RECoaD-UsiON very carefully, and endorse 
leading ideas." 

^lacoNBiN AfiBiGULTURiaT (Racine, Wis.,) in a communicBtion October 7th, 
liere is no doubt if such a plan could be made to work, it would be of great 
the (armer. 

rauld be of gt'ea^t value to the farmer," it will be equally valuable to labor. 
I elements politically united on this issue and it becomes a reality, 



Editor MlIioIhou it Ui« "Il«« V^rk Tri- 



pecj gf u ni !■- i 

eonttol of trnnspor 

In reply 1 wiati ti 

more ''practirsl cr 



[ t.e for llie 

■ 'lal DepoM- 
-■[ ipI' alt, and 



it bctped oursetves, 
I your letter you say that it 
> bt> adopted wttliin any run- 
No. not if the formera aretLi 
: it akii]L>. Mv rtl>aerv»tion oC 

i.sof Hie I'aniier lends me tu 



played 



eseded we havp 

Further on 
"is not likolv 
Bonable time.'' 
try their band i 
tbe politital a<r 

believe tliul tliey oiionilu in |>oli 
boys that 1 iiaud to Vnun' \-i;ais a 
innrbIe?"throuBli thtalky." Tb. 
set up, unil the veiitiiresonie. reekleag boy 
rolled a, handful at a time, but the eureful buy 
tookftood aim aud Wred one a( a tiiiie. AuJ, 
aaii result, the cartful boy generally "bnnied" 
his more venturefiome mate, iio with the 
ftrmer. He haa not been contentud to jjointu 
the field with one ■■issue," hut hf. must have 
ten or a doaen at ii time, and Uie invariable 
result has been that he in left behind by the 
"pMleution" or ''lurifT reform" aiiigle crierB, 



if, however, lie I 

id coiuea forth ( 
on to agricultur 



Ulas 

■11 the 
s well a! 



inyle 



obis I 






.. "prol 
II imlustry, 
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You may think tliut even then tlie farmer 
may not he strong eiiouRb to cariy it. Yes, 1 
liuni there is room enough fnr doubt there; 
but ttiere is another element tliat will pladly 
join with him, aa soon as that element will see 
its b»flt interests served by doinj; sOi ""d ttia* 
element is fator. Labor »inli soon diMover thst 
tliis plan offers the most prnrtifal .■solution to 



;'iLl boob''ax lUl." a'|u^^4| 
flins. meerschuum pipes, ***■ 



Emd merchaudiao? 

Now, I have no groater feelinB iif ravereniw 
for a liirnier, na a man, than t havi; for a shoc- 
mal^r, but agriculture is of much Renter im- 
portance tlian Hhoeniakiiip, for if ftrmini" ia 
reilddred uuiiroft table, neither the Hhoctnaki-'r 
nor you, Mr, Editor, or I, niuld scunri'ly hold 
on to our reapective oci upntioiis. It iii but 
IHiOper thai the ahoemakur, the editor und th« 
merchunt should aid tbe farmer to make bis 
occupation prolitshlo, luid when i 
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"A NOVEL proposition; 

SHOWING HOW THE RATE OF WAGES 

(in BfANUFACTURING CBNTBRS) 
AND THE 

: DEMAND FOR SKILLED LABOR 

f IS INFLUENCED BY 

f. THE COST OP TRANSPORTATION ON FARM PRODUCTS. 



I 



AxnrccATiNG a Plan for the More Equitable Distribution of Wealth. 

AS follows: 



|La88IFIGATI0N ONE, OB SMALL PACKAGE TRANSPORTATION :—SPEcms]> Fabx 
1^ . Pboducts in Limited Weight and Bulk to be Mailable and Fobwabded 

['/. Theough the United States Postoffice Department at a 

I'l; Uniform Rate of One Gent per Pound for Ant 

^ Distance within the United States. 

jLftBSIFIGATION TWO:— Transportation in Any Quantity at a Reduced Rate to Market 
F CxHTBBS. Increasing the Rate of Reduction in Proportion to the Ratio of 
i^' Distance Further from the Market Centebs, or, for an Eyen 

Rate fob Any Distance (within reasonable 
\ bounds) to Market Centebs. 

JLi^miFICATION THREE:— Tbanspobtation in Any Quantity at Reduced Rate from 

Seaports Within the United States to Foreign Seaports. 
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AU relating to Farm Products in tJ^eir Natural State raised within the United States, 
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fc Of Interest alike to Agriculture, Manufacture, 

Commerce and Labor. 



By DAVID LUBIN, Sacramento, Cal. 
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BITRODUeTORT. 



The writer in publishing this pamphlet has 
not dou« so in order to gel rid of spare time, 
for he has none: nor as a matter of amase- 
ment, for it is too costly. The pamphlet has 
been placed before the people of the United 
States as a means of bettering their condition. 

Encouraging letters have been received from 
farmers from every section of the Union, urg- 
ing tlie writer to continue on in the work. 
There are enough of these on hand to make up 
a large volume, were they published. These 
are good enough in their way, but this alone 
would not go verj' far toward a practical reali- 
zation. The time has now come when farmers 
and workingmen may determine in a practical 
manner how their best interests may be served. 
Let them unite on this proposition, and there 
is no other political power that can defeat 
them. The misfortune of past atttempts by 
farmers has mainly been in the great number 
of reforms they attempted to carry out at one 
time, and as a result they generally failed in 
all. 

Let them take a wholesome lesson from the 
dominant political parties, who always man- 
age to get into power by each having a single 
*'cry"--the republicans "protection," and the 
democrats "tariff reform." The farmeris may 
struggle on for centuries without success until 
they learn by experience that one "cry" may 
succeed, and that more than one means fail- 
ure. 



There is but one way to carry thif 
tion, and that way is to permit no oi 
other propositions onto it. When 
publishers wanted their novels carri 
U. S. Postoffice Department at on 
pound in any quantity, they did not 
the bill a clause for government owi 
railways. Had they done so, they 
have had their bill pass. Now just 
as it would have been for the pub 
have tacked on other propositions to 
it will equally be so with this pn 
were it attempted. 

In short, if the farmers and wo 
wish this proposition carried, they < 
it provided they unite and stick to 

one. No, I ought to modify the abov 
to "wish this proposition carried 
enough. Energy, courage and tena< 
be had. and plenty of it, and of th 
kind. These qualities are not evol' 
pamphlet, bnt by men, by some me 
few. 

It is to be hoped that this pamphh 
reaching any given section, find its 
the hands of these few, and that t 
educate, agitate and organize, and t 
will carry on the good fight until 
here. 

Reader, why cannot you be 
few?" 



OE 



TO CORRESPONDEHTS. 



Correspondents will please write plainly and as briefly as possible. I promise to 
promptly as my time will permit. In order to achieve practical results it will be nee 
form a Central National Organization. With that object in view, each locality shoul 
this proposition in public assemblies, and appoint promulgating committees. A list 
committees sliould be sent me, and when a sufficient number have been formed a ca 
made for a National Convention. In the meantime, efforts should be made to fo 
organizations. 

Fifty thousand of these pamphlets have been printed, and copies of these will be 
to any part of the United States. As the plates are electrotyped, more will be prin 
required. 



Newspapers friendly to the cause will please mention that this Pamphlet ma 
Free of ChsLrge by addressing D. LUBIN, Sacramento, Callfo 



A PROPOSITION 



Advocating a Plan for the More Equitable Distribution oJ 

Wealth. Farm Products Moved at Reduced Cost for 

Transportation to Market Centers. 



By DAVID LUBIN, Sacramento, California. 



CHAPTER I. 

Propositioa Maj Be Dirided Into 
Three CUssiicatioiis* as FoUows: 

First — Small package transportation. 
SicoKD— Transportation in any quantity, 
It redured rate to market centern, Increasing 
trate of redaction in proportion to the ratio 
'distftnoe farther from the market centers, 
r, for an even rate for any distance (within 

>iiable bounds) to market centers. 
^ Third— Transportation in any quantity from 
>rts within the United States to foreign 
»rta. 

All relating to farm products in their natural 
ndsed within the United States. 



FURTHER DETAIL. 

Classification one, or small package trans 
portation : 

Specified farm products in limited weigh 
and bulk to be mailable and forwarded throng] 
the United States Postofflce Department at \ 
imiform rate of one cent per pound for an; 
distance within the Union. 

Classification two; transportation of fam 

products in any quantity within tli< 

United States. 

This division offers the greatest obstacles t 

t>e overcome, and that chiefly because the fieh 

is new and untried. 

Suggestions are offered in the three followinj 
examples : 



EXAMPLE A— The Average Plan. 
Gain to 4 and 3. Loss to 2 and 1. 




STATION 
THREE. 




STATION 
TWO. 




STATION 
ONE. 




11 50 





$1 00 

1 25 

25c 




$ 50c 

1 25 
75c 


Present 

-ea Cost 

Average 
'esLoss 


1 25 




25c 


Lo8S S^ 


*%& Loss 



z 
n 

C 

■< 
o 



EXAMPLE B— Reduction from North, West and South to East Only. 

Loss to U. S. 12 Per Cent, on East Bound Only. 




S 



BedBOt*n 
by U. S. 
20perct 
eutw'd. 

Loss by 

n.8.ooT. 



1«0 
40c 



STATION 
THREE. 



I 



Redact' Q 
by U. 8. 

10 per ct. 
eastw d- 



$1 50 



1 35 
15c 



Reduct'B 
by U. S. 

5 per ct. 
eastw'd. 



STATION 
TWO. 



$1 00 



95c 
5c 



STATION 
ONE. 



50c 



-: Z 
: Present n 
Cost ^ 

I ■< 
O 



Total U.S. 
Loss, 12 
percent. 



i 
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EXAMPLE C— An Eyek Rate for Any Distance. 



• 

< 
z 

flC 

o 

Ik 

< 
o 




STATION 
FOUR. 




STATION 
THREE. 




STATION 
TWO. 




STATION 
ONE. 




Pre!»ent 
Go6t49* 

U. 8. Av- 
erage4^ 

U.S. Loss 


12 00 

50 

1 50 




$1 50 

50 

U.S. Loss 
1 00 





$1 00 
50 
50 




50c 

50c 










V.i 




U.S. Loss 




U. f 











Or an average of 60 per cent. 



Example A la the average plan, and is con- 
sidered of the least practical value. 

Examples B and G will now be taken up for 
discussion. 

Preconceived notions are hard to overcome, 
not alone by the simple — but even by the highly 
educated. Especially difficult is it to overcome 
ihem when the preconceived notions are in 
harmony with the established method in gen- 
eral operation . A practical test would of course 
do much to modify opposition, but the great- 
est difficulty would arise in obtaining the con- 
sent to this test. While it is feared that the 
most convincing argument would at the start 
create but little impression — yet I deem it a 
duty to oiTer such arguments as I am able at 
this time, hoping; that abler minds may sup- 
plement what is here set forth in a much more 
convincing manner. 

1 lay it down as an axiom that the interests 
of our country can best be served by protection 
agalnat foreign nations, and by absolute and 
unhampered ftee trade among the several 
states of the Union. Now as long as our terri- 
torial extent is almost as great as the conti- 
nent of Europe, it is manifestly impossible to 
maintain free trade between the several states 
and sections as long as the factor of distance 
creates an uneven charge for transportation. 

Broadly speaking, this is true of every kind 
of transportation, but the unevenness is felt in 
a much greater degree in agricultural products, 
when transported in their natural states, than 
in the average for manufactured goods. A suit 
of clothes weighing 10 pounds and costing $15, 
may be transported from New York to San 
Francisco at about 1 per cent. Ten pounds of 
peaches from San Francisco to New York will 
cost about 250 per cent. The reason is clear. 
The 10 pounds of suit is so much more expens- 
ive than the 10 pounds of peaches. 

This fact is of course well known, and being 
BO general is deemed a fixed law in the social 



arrangement. The question remai 
just law? Is it a law that has been 
the bettering of the condition of tl 
race? We may unhesitatingly say 
not so much a law as a custom. Fc 
no law unless it be grounded in justic 
custom is not grounded in justice, br 
tice, and injustice is never a factor 
ment. 

Just as soon as we examine into t 
with unbiassed mind, we find that th 
in its general operation, has done al. 
unjust device can do in multiplying 
taining poverty, wretchedness, and 
ness. Wherever we turn our mine 
countries of the semi-civilized races, 
the most civilized, even though tl 
conditions be the most suitable f( 
habitation — as soon as the location i 
moved as to make transportation o 
almost prohibitory, there we will fin 
jority always on the verge of destit 
beggary. And it is for this very reasc 
phenomenon takes place that vast tr 
tile lands, with all its natural wealth 
fers acrust or habitable shelter to its ui 
inhabitants. Furnishing in sheer re 
penalty for maintaining such outrag 
just custom, the countless hords of ir 
who fiock to the more congested C€ 
fight with their more fortunate fello 
the crust of bread denied them at ho 
is not a single example on the glob 
be shown in its operation contrar; 
is here set forth. The overwhel 
proportion in the ratio of weight 
checks production and consumption 
extent as to diminish general coi 
earning capacity, or, in other wor 
main cause for poverty — not aloi 
United States, but everywhere else. 

While it is true that our country a 
ent time offers an apparent contra 
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ineral rule— that the west and northwest, 
at a remote distance from the market 
"Sy offers no horde of beggars — it is also 
hat the time is rapidly approaching when 
.me universally unjust custom in opera- 
lere, as well as in other sections of the 
, will bring us the same results. 
)erceptible ratio of increase in a given 
product, when the transportation rate 
jis stationary, must result in lowering 
}, and continue to do so until the increase 

3. 

i just as long as there is land capable of 
iction, there will be production, and unless 
portation gives away, wages must, and 
ally does. 

imple A is of coarse not deemed practica- 
We must, therefore, turn to examples B 
\ And as the chief objectors will come 
those at stations 2 and 1, it therefore be- 
s necessary that we address ourselves to 
, and to make the matter as clear as pos- 
the dialogue form may be profitably em- 
d. 

CHAPTER II. 

!)o you consent to example B or C f A. In- 
[ do not. 

Do you object to argue the matter? 
rioosly, yes; but as a matter of amuse- 
no. . 

[fyou were to gain by its acceptance, 
1 you refuse? A. No. 
^h^t are your objections? A. They are 
anieroas to mention, and permit me to 
ou that it is not my business to tell you 
bjections. It is your affair to show me 
can gam by it. 

What are your main reasons for object- 
A. I have already told you that it is not 
isiness to state them. You are to con- 
me; not I you. However, 1 don't object 
gthat, in my judgment, it would reduce 
rice of my land perhaps seventy-five per 
and put the prices of my product down 
for less; that is enough reason to start 
I hope. 

Ves, your reasons are formidable, and 
be oyercome if I am to convince you; 
le what is it that gives your property its 
it value? A. Its proximity to the city. 
Does proximity to A city give property a 
? A. Yes. 

>oes proximity to A city, or to THE city, 
tits value? A. THE city; for Palmyra 
braska is a city, and Chicago is a city. 



but a farm of the same size and fertility near 
Chicago would be far more valuable than one 
near Palmyra. 

Q. What tends to give it its value? A. The 
commercial advantages and wealth and num- 
ber of inhabitants give it its value. 

Q. What if these are decreased ? A. It would 
decrease the value of the adjacent farming 
lands. 

Q. What if these are increased ? A. It would 
increase its value. 

Q. If farming is rendered more profitable in 
the west and northwest or south, would it not 
tend to increase the population there? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the main industry of the city to 
which your land is adjacent? A. Shirt and 
hat manufacturing. 

Q. You have admitted that profitable £ann- 
ing out west would increase the population 
there ; would not the increased number of in- 
habitants require more shirts and hats? A. Yes. 

Q. If they bought more hats and shirts from 
the city adjacent to your farm, would not that 
require more shirt and hat makers ? A. Yes. 

Q. Would not that increase the inhabitants 
there? A. Yes. 

Q. Would not the increase of inhabitants 
there increase the value of your property? 
A. Yes. 

(^ It seems, therefore, that you were wrong 
v^ptiying that your property would decrease in 
value seventy-five per cent? A. While 1 have 
been compelled to answer that it would not, 
I am still, however, of the opinion that it- 
would, for the increased product that would 
pour in from the new developed sections 
would reduce the selling price of my product, 
which would tend to reduce my income per- 
haps by half, and this would reduce the value 
of my land. 

Q. What do you raise? A. I raise fruits and 
vegetables. 

Q. Do you market your fruits at the same 
time that the western fruits are marketed? 
A. No ; not the same kind as a rule. 

Q. And vegetables? A. The same. 

Q. Those that are not marketed at the same 
time offer you no great opposition, do they? 
A. No. 

Q. Now, were this reduced rate for trans- 
portation generally adopted in every section, 
would every section raise the fruits and vege- 
tables raised by you only? or would some sec- 
tions increase their average in tobacco, sug^ar- 
beet, corn, live stock, fowls, dairy products, 
honey, cotton, rice, hemp, hops, semi-tropical 



..:.., 






^'.^ 
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fruits, etc. ? A. They would increase the pro- 
duct in those also. 

Q. Would these be competitors to you? 
A. No. 

Q. Would not those employ many more 
hands also? A. Yes. 

Q. Would they not also buy more shirts and 
hats of your city? A. Yes. 

Q. Would this not increase the number of 
the inhabitants of your city? A. Yes. 

Q. The great increase in farm products in the 
various sections, would this not tend to greatly 
increase manufacture in many other branches 
besides shirt and hat making? A. Yes. 

Q. Would not these also buy hats and shirts? 
A. Yes. 

Q, Would this not give you an increase de- 
mand for your product? A. I confess it would. 

Q. Would not the greatly increased demand 
permit profitable disposition ? Would not your 
land increase in value accordingly? A. It 
would seem so. 

Example B illustrates wher6 the United 
States government agrees to sustain a loss, 
greater in proportion as the ratio of distance is 
the farther from the market centre, and for one 
direction only, and that leading towards the 
market centre, and not from it. 

This example tends to reduce the inequality, 
but does not equalize the rates. This plan is 
in the nature of an attempt at equalization, 
and the most that could be expcted from it is, 
that it would be likely to ultimately lead to 
the only just equalization possible, namely : an 
even rate for any distance. 

Example C off'ers the most perfect mode for 
form product distribution possible, and is more 
calculated to give our country that stable pros- 
perity, so essential in the maintenance of our 
independence, and the highest development. 

The most serious objection to example C is 
the expense. If found too costly for practica- 
ble operation, an average could be arrived at 
between examples B and C. 

There is now left for consideration the third 
division of the classification. 

Third, Transportation of farm products in 
any quantity from a seaport within the United 
States to foreign seaports : 

This class of products embrace the great 
•taples for export. 

Examples B and C may be offered here, and 
hold the same relation to this class of trans- 
portation that it does to the second division. 

Example B being the cheapest, but example 
C being the more equitable. 



Apart from the cost to the governr 
paying the current cost for transportat 
the reduction by the government to t 
ducer or shipper, no great expense neec 
volved for officials and employees in c 
out the detail. The functions of the Pos 
Custom House or Agricultural Depai 
need only be enlarged and authorized 
to enter into contracts with the transpc 
companies, as is now done in making m 
tracts. And, by tlie issuance of suitab 
bills or shipping receipts— by an Act 
gress — for use of shippers, no more i 
done. The shipper and consignee to 
authorized shipping receipt forwarding 
ceiving their freight precisely as they c 
The way-bills, properly vouched for, a 
presented by the transportation conij 
the central government office at Wash 
for the additional amounts. 

CHAPTER III. 

Recapitulations showing briefly wh 
division of the three classifi 
should be adopted : 

FIRST, SMALL PACKAGES OF SPECIFIE 
PRODUCTS, IN LIMITED WEIGHT ANl 
SHOULD BK PERMITTED TO GO BY > 
THE UNIFORM RATE, FOR ANY DI8TAK 
ONE CENT PER POUND. 

First, because trashy novels go th 
now, and in any quantity and at th< 
rate. There is no valid reason other tht 
ton wickedness or profound stupidity tl 
deny this right to fruits and flowers, 
cheese or vegetables, and cheerfully gi 
sucli vile trash as " The World, th( 
and the Devil," "A Crown of Shame,' 
Old Mam'selle's Secret,", " Wife in 
Only," "Professional Thieves," "C 
"Fair Women," "The Burglar's Fat. 
Rogue's Life," " MoUie Maguires," " Ri 
"Strikers and Communists," " A ] 
Circe," " Bank Robbers," etc., etc., etc. 

The forwarding of fruits, flowers an 
specified farm products are permitted i 
matter in England, Germany and other 
countries. Why should this class of 
be denied the ri^it that is so lavishl 
to trashy novel publishers, dry goods ai 
eral merchandise houses and newspap< 

The importance of this classificat 
hardly be overestimated. The adop 
"classification one," in itself, will 
wonderful change in the betterment 
conditions of the farmer. 
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xsre farm will then be more profitable 
ty or even a hundred-acre farm now. 
employ ijrofitably every member of 
iy capable of doing any work what- 
e product will then find its way direct 
hands of the consumer, and for cash 

36. 

an, with the assistance of several chil- 
l then be able to earn as much on two 
►erries, in the sale not alone of fresh 

in the form of jellies, preserves, etc., 
I could earn on fifty acres of wheat. 
! may be said ot dairy products, fowls, 

other farm products. Her customers 
e as far apart as San Francisco and 
k, or only a mile from the farm, and 
»ound would carry the product to the 

• 
• 

iiltiplication of small farms would 
B at a rapid rate, and would largely 
iraw many families now in cities to 
ry. The benefits would also be largely 
' the consumer. 

ification pne" should by all means be 
md it can be carried by proper etfort. 
the farmers ever ask any administra- 
tis privilege, that administration will 
e it. Let them just ask for it, and 
get it. 
all things, however, let them ask for 

"form." 

te a petition, not as a grange,, nor as 
;e, nor as populists, but as American 
nd voters, and note the result. 
m ask the merchants and working- 
sip them in their effort, and the effort 
!ed. 

»nce this has been accomplished, the 
ruit-grower, the floriculturist, the 
1, etc., can begin to do a '^ mail order 
* just like the novel publisher and 
al merchandise man does. His sales 
lade direct to families (as is done in 

Germany and in other European 
ints), and for cash in advance, and 
rt of the country. 

ill start the petition? Who will set 
on until it will require a car to carry 
Washington? Who? 

CHAPTER IV. 
SBCOHD CLASSIFICATION, 
tation of farm products in their 
al state in any quantity within the 
1 States. 

)nd division of the classification has 
»en spoken of at length. 



We may, however, add here that the protect- 
ive tariff is intended as a means for the main- 
tenance of a maximum wage rate. The article 
in this pamphlet entitled '' Distance as a factor 
in wages," page — , attempts to prove that the 
tariff and the prevention of immigration will 
not prevent a steady decline in the wage rate. 

That the elimination of the factor of cost for 
distance on farm products is the only efficient 
method for the creating and maintaining of a 
steady demand for labor, and for the main- 
taining of a maximum wage rate. Hence, as 
an economic measure in the maintenance of 
wages, and as an efficient supplement to the 
protective tariff— on these grounds alone, if on 
no other— the second division of the classifica,- 
tion should prevail. For, unless this is done, 
the tariff becomes a one-sided tax, and not a 
protection to labor. 

THE THIRD CLASSIFICATION. 

Transportation of farm products in their 
natoral state in any quantity from sea- 
ports within the United States to foreign 
seaports. 

The third division of the classification does 
not so much require arguments to sustain it as 
it does a plain statement of facts. Every in- 
dustry and occupation (except the production 
of the great staple agricultural products) in 
the United States is protected by the tariff, but 
the chief industry in the United States (the 
exception above referred to) receives no pro- 
tection whatever. 

On the contrary, it pays for the protection of 
all other industries, every penny of it, which 
is an injustice. It is more than an injustice ; 
it is slowly but surely preparing the way for 
the overturning of law and order. 

Ask the southern planter what kind of a 
showing his last year's balance sheet made on 
his cotton crop? 

Ask the wheat growers of the United States 
what were their net returns for wheat raising? 

Was the shrinkage in prices caused by the 
decline in silver, by the financial stringency? 

No. It was caused by the use of approved 
modem appliances for agricultural labor, in 
the hands of countless hordes of docile, cheap 
labor workers in many important sections of 
the world. 

These approved modem appliances once used 
are never abandoned. This is what has brought 
wheat, cotton and the other staples down to 
the prices at which they can be had. 

To be sure, there is a chance for an advanced 
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price, but this price is contingent on some great 
calamities in those foreign cheap-labor coun- 
tries. We should, however, not wish for them 
in the hope of a temporary gain. 

Nor indeed will even our wishes do any good, 
for we are dealing with facts, not fancies. 
There are the alternatives of reducing wages, 
reducing the acreage, or abandoning the pro- 
duction of staple products. The reduction of 
the acreage will curtail our exports, and, as 
soon as we begin to pay for our imports in gold 
in place of in products, it will rapidly dimin- 
our wealth, and force wages down. And as 
long as the cost of production continues to be 
lessened in the cheap labor countries of the 
world, in the employment by them of approved 
modern agricultural labor-saving devices, just 
so long will prices decline, and wages follow in 
the decline accordingly. 



The third division of the classification offers, 
however, a simple, yet efficient means of pro- 
tection for the staple farm products in the re- 
duction by the United States Government of 
the cost for transportation, which, when done, 
will not only obtain for the grower the ad- 
vanced price on the quantity exported, but the 
satne advanced price will hold good for the 
much greater quantity consumed at home. 

This is clearly illustrated in the article 
"How Rates Affect the Wheat Grower," on 
page 14 of this pamphlet. 

In conclusion, there is ample reason to be- 
lieve that the three divisions of the classifica- 
tion have been clearly set forth, together with 
the reasons why they should be seriously con- 
sidered by the American citizens, irrespective 
of political affiliations or party lines. 



DISTANCE AS A FACTOR IN WAGES. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Vow the Wage Rate Is Influenced by the 
Kargln of Profit on Farm Products. 

IMPORTANCE AND MAGNITUDE OF OUR COUNTRY. 

The most remarkable fact in the history of 
mankind is the rapid rise, and the political and 
territorial greatness of the United States. The 
future progress of this country will depend on 
the tendency and in the ability of the directing 
power to think, see, and to direct aright. Un- 
less this power possesses that ability, the entire 
structure — like a child's house of cards— may 
fall. But, if guided properly, the present un- 
paralleled rise and greatness will be eclipsed, 
and in the near future this country may rank 
without a peer among the nations of the earth, 
and the wnole world may be guided and di- 
rected bv her will. 

That t"he essentials for this future greatness 
are here may be inferred from the fact that the 
pre8e:it inhabitants of this country are among 
the most advanced and progressive in the 
world ; that the climate and natural resources 
are suited to develop the genius of an energetic 
race, and in territorial extent she stands with- 
out a rival to-day among the civilized nations. 

The entire area of Europe is 3,823,388 square 
miles. That of the United States including 
Alaska, is 3,557,009 square miles. It will there- 
fore be observed that the territorial extent of 
the United States is very nearly as great as 
that of the entire continent of Europe. 

Europe contains a population of 3213,769,000, 
and the United States between 60,000,000 and 
70,000,000. And yet there are those who make 
a clamor that we "let down the bars" and 
"close the gate" to further immigration. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Have we, then, reached the maximum, when 
a further increase can no longer add to the 

Srosperity of those already here? Can we not, 
ke Europe, support 328,000,000? Is not our 



advantage in soil and climate equal to that of 
Europe? Most assuredly it is. 

Are we then satisfied with our present nu- 
merical ratio of population, so as to warrant 
the cry of "close the gates?" 

Would not this poucy, if adopted, be a Mai- 
thusianism run to madness? 

Here is a territory capable of sustaining at 
least 323 millions, and yet some few among as 
say that the 263 or 273 millions more shall not 
materialize — that there, is room for no more. 
Why shall immigration cease? Immigration 
must cease because the coming of more workers 
tends to lower wages. Suppose it can be shown 
that their coming is not tne cause for the reduc- 
tion in wages ; that some cause other than this is 
what brings about a reduction, what then ? No 
other cause can be shown ; for when five men 
clamor for work that can be done by thr^e, two 
must remain idle, or the wage rate must come 
down. Such is about the condition already, 
and by permitting more to come it must con- 
tinue to lower the rate. No; no other cause 
can be found when the matter is viewed from 
that point only. Suppose, however, that there 
is a factor involved m the lowering of wages 
that has not been considered, and suppose, fur- 
ther, that in this factor is to be founct the real 
cause for a gradual decline in wages, whftt 
then? What is that cause? It is distance. 

CHAPTER VII. 

DISTANCE AS A FACTOR. 

On a globe of the world, place one point of 
a compass at San Francisco and the other at 
New York, then fasten the compass at that 
angle. Now apply one point of this fixed 
angle to London and the other in an easterly 
direction, and we find that the other point of 
the compass will just touch the Aral sea in 
Turkestan, which is situated just north of the 
boundary between Persia and Afghanistan. 

Again *2 apply one point to Berlin, and the 
other point will just touch the boundary line 
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13 as ^r as from Lon- 
Turkestuti, or froia Berlin to tlie 
■y oFthe Chinese Empire, 
let us anpiiose the following: That 
r«rowers ol Eiigluiid and Germany, re- 
three and one-half cents iiar pound for 
lies, wew compelled to forward their 
Turkestan, and tliuse iu Germany to 
a as their market, and that their for- 
ae markets, Ijondoii and Merlin, would 
he demand, for their products 



sach its destinatir 
d that the people of Turkestan and 
a would agree to pay, when delivered 
respective countries, to the Encllah and 
ftiiitttrowers the same price that they 
r received in Berlin. Wliat would hap- 

illowinK; Firat— The ruling prices in 
and Berlin would be no higher than 
ed by the Turkestan and Mongolian 
itE, and as these merchants would tlrst 
hecost for transportation, which would 
er cent, f^roaa, the buyer would oiler 
( than one cent a pound. No higher 
r eiport being received, tiie surplus 
« sold at that price, and the ciaarter 
.he home market would not bring any 
irice, for the English and German mer- 
vould refuse to pay any more than did 
rkestsn and Mongoimn merchanta. 



iliratFion would rapidly deeline 

the lowest wage rate of ienii-harbarism. 
if fruit-raising were a prime industry 

■erring existing conditions attentively 
re noted that tlie ^reaiesC consumption 
products and manufacture does not so 
Ike place where the population is most 
ut where moat dense and where the in- 
ll standard of the majority is highest. 
er this class nf population is most 
liere valuable farm products and manu- 
can most readily be dispused of, espec- 
ioe requiring prompt disposition, and 
le prcHlucer i!> put to a nominal expense 
iportation and cnmraiaaion. 
ui English and French fruitgrower may 
of his crops with scarce any risk, and 
;ht cost for commission or traniporta- 

ruit-grower of Spain, Italv, Turkey, 
.frica or Syria, cannot do this near as 
nee. wages in the last-named coiintriea 
h lower, if not the lowest in Europe. 
shall we now say of the vast distances 

ted States before reaching the market 

ountry? 

mla is compelled to land her fruits in 

rk at an average of three and one-half 

r pound. Out of this three and une- 

-•- ''-- 'ransportation uonipany (for 



and fifty per cent, on Ihe gross amount IL, 
transportation. This is perhaps the highw 
gross per cent, paid for transtiortation in the 
United Utnces. and yet the railroad compauT 
the carriage 
The ditfer- 



le high |jer I'ent. rate on fruila. 
CHAPTER VIII. 






Ond.'-r this condition there are but four sl- 

(I) Coolies must be emploved, or (2) wages 
of white men must decline; fS) transportation 
■ e lowered, or (1) the occupation he 



I 

the ' 

iase 

Her- 1 
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abandoned. 

Tha United States government baa already 
intimated by ir*-"-"' *'■*■- 'i--* '= — — --* 



,s that coolies a 



.Ting the grower 
am the producer 



e-half 



e of ,. 



eaniestiy declared tl _ , ....,._ 

slble for them to lower the fruit rates, and ea- 
iat. There is therefore room for no other 
course of procedure under existing conditions, 
except it he in the lowering uf wages or in the 
abandonment of the occupation. This latter 
alternative, however, will hardly he submitted 
to without a serious struggle; and, unless, ai 
said l>efore, the conditions are altered, the 
struggle will be for cheap labor — white labor if 
it can be had, and if not, then coolie labor. 

It is just as impossible to maintain an in- 
creaBing held product industry on a high wage 
baaia and pay 260 per cent, for transportation 
in this country, as it is impossible to do so in 
Alghanistan. 

Place London or New York in the midst of 
Afghanistan and give her the same political 
advaiitages, and wages there will steadily ad- 
vance to New England or British rates. The 
invariable rule is, the further from the market 
the lower the net returns to the producer; and 
the lower the net return, the lower the wage 

That the wage rate has not yet declined to a 
'ked degree is because all the acreage planted 
.« h= planted is not yet in bearing. It 

trees and vines where the yield is ample, and 
the net return lessened in a ratio to the increase 
of the product, is a greater competitor in the re- 
duction ot wages than is an immigrant, for every 
additional tree and vine becomes a competitor 
and tends to hiwer the price of the producL 
And, unless there is a corresponding decreaHe 
in transportation, tile rate of wages must de- 
ciine, or the surplus trees and vines be grubbed 
out. Qrubbinn out trees and vines willonly be 
resorted to when every expedient in the pro- 
curement of cheap labor aliall have failed. And 
in this battle for existence cheap labor must 
win. as it has won in every other division of 
the world. 

The grower will pay no higher wage than the 
hiifliest he can affjrd, and when that highest 
is a li'W wage, that low wage will become the 
standard, and when once the standard, will 
tend to lower the rate in other occupations and 
sections, for two reasons: First, because a 
larae body of field workers, having become ac- 
customed to receiving low nases in 
try, wiU gladly accept the n 
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Secondly, because the lessened pay of the field 
hands will enable them to purchase the coarser 
l^rades of goods only, hence lessening the de- 
mand for skilled workmen. 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE COST FOB DISTANCE IN THE CARRIAGE OF 
FARM PRODUCTS AS A FACTOR IN WAQES. 

Summing up, we may say that the continued 
increase of acreage of a field product at a re- 
mote distance from the market, without a cor- 
responding decrease of production of a like 
product in other sections, demands either a 
constant decrease ol wa^^es, or a gradual de- 
crease in the cost for transportation ; that wages 
may be maintained in remote sections if the 
transportation be correspondingly lowered, but 
if this is not the case, wages 'must decline. 
When the remote area to be cultivated is vast, 
and the transportation rate declines in a ratio 
to the increase, then it is not alone wisdom to 
permit immigration, but it is rather folly and 
loss to prevent it, for in that case the high-wage 
field worker becomes a consumer <if skilled 
labor goods. Shutting out immigrants will not 
have the efiect in maintaining a high wage as 
long as field products tend to increase as rap- 
idly as they do in the vast and important sec- 
tions of the Union situated at remote distances 
from the market, and with the maintenance of 
maximum rates for transportation. We must 
therefore conclude that in our countrv it is not 
immigration that tends to a permanent lower- 
ing of wages, but it is the high cost for transpor- 
tation on field products raised in an increasing 
ratio of quantitv at remote distances from the 
market. That xhe further the distance and the 
greater the increase of the volume of produc- 
tion the lower the wage rate will decline. 

This is a fixed law, as invariable as the law 
of gravitation. 

The fruit industry here may continue for 
quite a numl)er of years and pay fair but de- 
clining field wages, but year after year will 
surely bring the steady reductions until the 
$28 and board rate will dwindle down to $15 
and board, then to $10, then to the Southern 
figure of $6, and there it may stop. When that 
time is here we will have a "poor white trash,** 
and there will be no more demand for labor 
unions here than there is in Asia Minor. Dis- 
tance, and not immigration, will have done its 
leveling, as it has done in every part of the 
world. 

The deteriorating effect of a low wage rate in 
any extensive territorial section is manifest, 
not alone in the lessened comfort to the laborer 
by reason of his meager compensation, but in 
his lessened purchasing power. Skilled labor 
receives scarce any support from such a source. 
Proof of this may be had in comparing the 
class and grade of merchandise in aemand in 
the southern states (where field labor is paid a 
minimum wage rate) with those sections of the 
Union where field labor receives a maximum 
rate. The deteriorating effect is further mani- 
fest in this: that the only agricultural sections 
of the Union having a '*'poor white trash" is 
where field labor receives a minimum wage 
rate. 

In other words, if $26.00 a month and board 

for field labor yields as a product a condition 

/kvorable to nineteenth century civilization — 



a $6 a month wage for field labor tenc 
retrogression to the eighteenth or se> 
century civilization. 

Tliere are but two methods for ov 
the difficulty : one is in government o 
of railroads, and for the govemmer 
them at cost, or even at a loss ;» the ot 
tlie government to pay a proportioi 
necessary decrease of transporting fa 
nets from remote sections to the ma 
tres. 

This latter plan is the one advocate 
most practicable and feasible. Otfe 
obstacles in its accomplishment, it 
likely to afford the immediate relief sc 
tively demanded. 

A well-informed Trades-Union mar 
versation with the writer on the subjei 
ernnient ownership of railroads, said : 
opinion it would be a dangerous exp 
The railroads employ near seven hundi 
sand men. Each of' these has at least 
and when voting time would come th< 
muster at least 1,400,000 votes solid foi 
ministration.** He further said: *'C 
vice is fine in theory, but in practice 
victors belong the spoil' is found to 
practical.*' 

Another objection equally serious is 
pendens amount of money reouired to 
railroads, even were it senously conte; 
This government will not confiscate, 
only buv at the will and price of th< 
What it the owner ask a very high p 
the government builds parallel roads, i 
in the nature of a direct injury, and 
confiscation of property. It can, of cc 
fuse any further franchise, and with) 
demand for those expiring. Where 
vast amount of money come from req 
build or purchase? 

If from interest-bearing bonds, will 
high purchasing price foot the interes 
volume so vast as to increase rath 
diminish the burden ? 

If in greenbacks, will this not appreci 
and silver above its normal value, and 
tend to decrease the purchasing powe 
vast volume of greenbacks necessary 
purpose? 

CHAPTER X. 

THE PROPOSITION. 

Altogether the difficulties in the way 
ernment ownership of railroads are to 
if not insurmountable. 

The proposition to have the governm 
a proportion for the necessary deer 
transporting farm products from rem 
tions to the market centres offers scare 
difficulties. For when the advantages 
proposition are once understood, there 
but few to oppose it. It involves noot' 
chinery in its carrying out than thecrei 
a Government Auditing Department i 
issuance of government shipping receip 
government is not to handle, receive, or 
the freight. All this work is to be do 
cisely as it is done now, the shipper del 
and receiving products just as he doe 
and the only new feature will be the ii« 
government shipping receipt. And tl 
purpose the shipping receipt is to Bern 
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ion by the transportation company 
itional amount due from the govem- 
sending it on for collection to the 
Department at Washington. 
be argued that there is danger that 
this system is once adopted that the 
ompanies might combine and run 
> so hi^h as to offset the reduction. 

there is a will there is a way, and, 
7, railroad combinations, by reason 
L advantages they possess, do not 

Besides, bids for a large share of 
my one road would tend to break 
3ns quicker than evenly distributed 
in that event the government ship- 
)t8 would onlv be valid on the road 
ce is reasonable, thus bringing the 
s to terms. 

d also be considered that by the 
3f this system every voter becomes 
)a shipper, and we may expect for 
a that unjust advantages will become 
nt on the part of the transportation 
; than those complained of when 
idual shipper was compelled to tight 
lis own hook. 

A SEEMING CONTRADICTION. 

he present high rate for field labor 
f the remote fc'ections of the Union 
! contrary to the eeneral law pointed 
adily explained by the words **pres- 
ites." 

he high rates can only be maintained 
is of a maximum cost for transporta- 
>ng as the total production is just 
r a limited consumption. But every 
acre put to the same product in the 
ction, without a corresponding de- 
308t for transportation, must lower 
;he grower will lose profit, interest 
pie. 

CHAPTER XI. 

E ON THE GROWER NEAR THE MARKET 
CENTRE. 

this proposition be adopted what 
ne of^the grower near tne market 
/'ill he not lose in the ratio as the 
e remote section gains? 
?^ill not loose ! but on the contrary he 
IS much if not more than the man 
lote section, and for these reasons: 
I the products of the same kind in 
s sections do not mature, and are not 
at the same time. Secondly, as soon 
Lstry capable of indefinite expansion 
rofitable there is a rapid expansion of 
strv, thereby employment is largely 
1 tnis and in every other brancli of 
•esultingin increasing materially the 
1, not alone of the remote section, 
market centers themselves, thereby 
the value of that market to those 
y lands adjacent to it. 

IS IT PATERNALISM? 

lot the adoption of this proposition 
ilisin? It would be no less and no 
rnal than the protective tariff is now, 
lid actually do what protection aims 
irould tend to maintain a high stand- 
ee?, and would, in addition, do some- 
the protective tariff is not able to do, 



and that is it will create a steady demand for 
labor in every department of industry, and as 
long as this plan is in operation it will con- 
tinue to maintain that steady demand. And 
in place of discouraging immigration the new 
proposition will find immigration profitable. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE TRADE UNION. 

Cannot trade unionism maintain a high rate 
of wages (as they have done in the past) if this 
plan be not adopted ? 

No; for whenever the demand for labor i» 
brisk the Union is m a fiouris.hing condition, 
but whenever the demand slackens tlie mem- 
bership declines. Besides, it is as impossible for 
the Union to overthrow natural laws as it is 
for any other organization of men to do so. 

They cannot become a potent factor in the 
maintaining of a high rate of wages as long as 
the remote farming sections slowly but continu- 
ously reduce them. For our country, immigra- 
tion is no factor in wages at all. it seems to 
be, but this ''seems" is a delusion. 

Distance is the factor, the chief factor, the 
only factor. 

Because it is the factor, must it ever remain 
so? The confirmed conservative is prompted 
to answer: "Yes*^ we cannot tamper with 
natural laws, fur if we once begin we cannot 
tell where innovation will cease." To which 
the advocate of progress may reply : "Shall we 
then permit the natural law to work out its 
leveling process here as it has done in othe . 
sections of the world? If we do, have we not 
arrived at the beginning of the end of our pros- 
perity ? Is not every useful invention an inno- 
vation? Were not Arkwright, Howe, Fulton, 
Field, Erricson and the thousand other inven- 
tors in their day condemned as innovators? 
Was not the Declaration of Independence 
considered as an innovation ? Was not every 
progressive step in religion, in legislation, in 
social science, called an innovation? Must we 
placidly glide on the dangerous stream leading 
toward tne stagnant ocean of retrogression, be- 
cause any attempt in a progressive line will be 
cried down as innovation? 

The cry of Haiti would come with better 
grace if our conservative friend manilested 
more manliness and less timidity. Were he to 
speak any truth m the interest of civilization, 
in place of merely looking wise, and ever 
croaking his stereotyped "Halt! 1 object." 
Were he sincere, he could say: The land has 
been robbed of its virtue. In the east first, then 
in the south, in the middle states, in the 
northwest, and now in the west. 

The value of the heritage has been lessened, 
and the land that we leave is not the land we 
obtained. Its fertility is diminishing, and in 
many sections it is gone. What have "we done ! 
We have impoverished that which we should 
not have impaired. The natural law demands 
that we put oack the virtue we drain from the 
land. Obey the natural laws, by applying the 
needed manures to our lands, and its increased 
fertility will compensate for the distance the 
products have to traverse before reaching the 
market. The advocate for progress would b*^ 
likely to answer thus: "The impoverished 
lands at a distance offer no return for expensive 
manures, and the additional new and fertile 
lands constantly being brought under cultiva- 
tion only swell the sum total of the product 
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raised until the maximum quantity is pro- 
duced, and when that is reached the trouble is 
upon us, and the factor of transportation in- 
creasing with the ratio of distance, on an ever- 
increasing quantity of production, leaves us 
powerless, helpless,' defenseless, at tne absolute 
mercy of our master, whose ever- threatening 
writ of foreclosure prompts escape through the 
avenue of cheap servile labor. Day by day 
this threatening danger approaches closer, and 
we must find reliefer ultimatelv perish." 

Such is the result of the law o^ distance, when 
left to worlc put its ultimate effect, not alone 
in operation here, but in every section of the 
world. 

CHAPTER XII. 

THB ULTIMATE EFFECT. 

If we quietly permit the timid conservative 
to have nis way in his *'HaltI I object," and 

{)ermit the law of distance to do its work in the 
eveling process, as it has done it everywhere 
else, we will soon have a different kind of civil- 
ization. We shall have a "poor white trash," 
a proletariat, and an oligarcny in every section 
of the Union. And when once here, they will 
be here to stay. We may even then call the 
head man President, and the assembled chief 
oligarchs a Senate, but this will only be an 
act of custom, and false to truth. And when 
the first oligarchic chief shall will it, he will 
declare that ne is king and sovereign — sole and 
without peer. 

Impossible? In the palmy days of the re- 
public the sturdy Romans thought so too, but 
when the time came when the freeholder was 
driven from his land by foreclosures; when 
Roman statesmanship saw it, and did not raise 
voice, nor apply means to prevent it. then 
came the beginning of the end. And when at 
last the freeholder was gone, replaced by the 
renter and by servile labor, then came the end ; 
and a miserable end it was. Was it unde- 
served? No. And thus may it befall us if we, 
too, are neglectful of our duty ; unmindful of 
the precept of that greatest among America's 
statesmen when he proclaimed ^'Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty." 

Our conservative fnend need, however, feel 
no alarm at what he is pleased to call an inno- 
vation. Let him please remember that the 
present postal system and postal rates were 
considered an innovation wnen its advocate 
promulgated his idea. 

More than that : Hungary has made an ex- 
periment in the elimination of distance in the 
adoption of the "zone system," and with great 
success. 

The advocates desire the adoption of the 
proposition herein outlined in the carriage of 



farm products from the remote sect; 
throughout the entire United States, 
directions, if possible j and if not, th 
the remote distant pomts to the mar 
tres. Reducing the rate to an even ch 
any distance, if^ possible; if not, then : 
the rate in the greater amount from tl 
of greater distance. Not for dry goods 
ufactured ware, but for farm products 
natural state. The one per cent, on n 
tures can take care of itself, but two 
and fifty per cent, on farm products ca 
Agriculture with th^ freeholder elii 
and the Republic is no more. Let 
holder agriculturist not be eliminated, 
eliminate the ratio rate in the charge 
tance. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

How Ratos Affect the Wheat Grow< 
ration of the Law of Trade to th( 
vantage of the Producer— The F 
Transportation Is Always Dedn 
the Foreign Buyer. 

The table of figures below illustrate 
price of wheat is governed, and how 
for transportation regulates the amoui 
net returns to the wheat grower. It ^ 
clearlv show what advantages the whea 
will derive by the adoption of class 
three (as outlined on p. 3) in lowering 
ping rates in the carriage of farm pro< 
the United States Government from a 
in the United States to foreign ports. 

All may understand it who will t 

Sains to read it carefully, and when o 
erstood, is not easily forgotten. 

Before reading the table it must be 
mind that the price for wheat is fixed j 
pool, and the net price to the wheat g 
the Liverpool price, less the cost for t: 
tation from the place of purchase to Li 
Thus, if the price in Liverpool is $1 pei 
and the wheat for sale is in Sacrame 
the cost for transportation for wheat fr 
ramento to Liverpool is 20 cents per bu 
highest price that will be paid for the ^ 
Sacramento will be 80 cents ])er bushel 

In the example given below I have U 
hundred bushels of wheat in the ware 
Sacramento, ten bushels of which wer 
a foreign buyer and ninety bushels to 
buyer, for use at a local mill. The firs 
the conditions as they are now. Th€ 
third and fourth illustrate the chani 
would take place in the net returr 
wheat-grower upon the adoption of th 
sition advocated : 
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by the adoption of the propogition under con- 
Bideration. for the United Stales UoTemmeDt 
could at the proper season invite bids from 
American and (breign ship owners in ndvanoe, 
and competition would bnug about the lowest 
rate, for the ships of the world could not so 
readily combine. 

The same law of cost for transportation and 
its relation to the net return to the farmer 
operales precisely the same in the dislriliutiim 
orfruit as U does in wlieat, as an example will 

A Sew York fruit buyer, for instance, desir- 
ing to deliver 500 boxes California peachea in 
New York at is 50 per hundred pounds, and 
desiring to transport the neacheB by passenger 
time to^ew York, finds that U costs tz 60 .per 
liumlred pounds to do tills, which will pay the 

¥ rower no mure than fl a hundred pounds. 
hegrower.in aci^epting the.rale, has fixed fl 
pei' hundred at which the Sacramento dealer 
or canncr will pay for the same quality (al- 
though in the laltercose thereisnotransportft- 
tion coat to be paid by the home buyer). When 
this law is once generally understood, the im- 
portance end benelit of tlie proposition herein 
outlined will be recogniied. 

And when once recogniied, great efTorts will 
be made for its adoption, not alone by the pro- 
ducers, but by all intelligent oilixene. It re- 
mains now to be seen what the cost would be 
to tlie United States Oovemment for ofiloiala 
and employees in carrying out this syateni in 
active operation. Many, who were under the 
impression that it would be very great, will no 
doubt he surprised to learn that the cost will 
' e trifling compareil to the vast amount of 
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any product requiring trunsfHirtation, 
,■ any distance, and with the name re- 
rbether exported to a loreiRn country or 
irted within the same country, and 
: huul be fifteen thousand miles or 



rodiK 
market. As S' 



IS this 



h) buy lor h _ 

I aix^epted, the accepted (incD ■m.-umcs 
me pnce as well, even though the home 
las no transportation to pay for. 
vheat growers can now clearly eee what 
-' — 1 injury is done them by ship own- 
ibine for a hiph coat for transporta- 
8 the case this year, when the San 
ICO speculators ehartered the sailing ves- 
d raised the price for transportations. 
heat erowers not only lost the extra 

■ paid to the specnlator who chartered 
_, bnt they also lost a like amount on 
mahel they sold tor home consumption, 
n addition to this mischief at home, 

■ of wheat at a distance also suffered 
ti this very cause, for a depression of 
n one wction lowers the price in other 

All this may be effectually avoided 



CHAPTER XIV. 



., , _. . the Qovemment to 

shipping re<;eipi, tti be adopted by an 
Act of Congress, and the establishment of an 
Auditing Department at Washington, and ttiat 
persons shipping products to come within the 
scope of the Act use these Goverment shipping 
receipts only, duplicates of which the trans- 
portation companies forward on to ihe Guv- 
emnient's auditing otHce at Washington fur 



Thi a or a similar mode may be devised, and 
may conform to the method now in operation 
between trunk and brancii roads of a railroad 
systFim. The difference being, that the initial 
line now collects and distributes the amotuits 
received for freights, hut in the case under con- 
sideration, the initial line will collect the dif- 
ference from the Uovemment, and distribnte 
the respective sharesto the various companies 
concerned. And the shipper will ship and 
receive farm products precisely as he does now, 
and at the risk of the transportation com- 
panies, the only difference being that his rale 
will be lower. Several hundred efBoient em- 
pl'iyes at a central office at Washington is all 
the machinery necessary to put this plan in 
operation, and to continue it. fi>r moTing the 
entire crop of farm products of the United 
States, for Interior and for foreign transporta- 
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1 respectfully ask the reader to show any 
fatal daw in the table given above, or in the 
premise argument and conclusion. If the flaw 
13 liere the proposition falls to the ground. 

Kindly point it out. 

If the daw is not here, we have in this meas- 
ure a plan for the uplifting of agriculture, 
hence a method for providing and maintaining 
a steady demand for labor, hence progress in 
manufacture and the development of com- 
merce; and, above all, it is the very measure 
calculated to preserve and perpetuate our re- 
public, and give it that progressive tendency so 
essential to the happiness of all the people. 

For the information of those who are* not 
aware that the price of staple farm products is 
fixed at Liverpool, and that tlie rate for trans- 
portation modifies that price; and further, 
that the American consumer does not pay 
* 'protection" prices for that which is bought 
for home consumption, but on the contrary, 
pays a lesser net price than the Liverpool 
buyer does, the following questions and an- 
swers put to and received from Mr. H. G. 
Smith (piop'rietor of the Pioneer Flour mills, 
Sacramento), are appended : 

Q. What rank does your mill hold among 
the mills of the State? A. Ranks among the 
iirst and best in this State. 

Q. The price of wheat, where is it fixed? 
A. In England, or properly, Liverpool. 

Q. When a buver for the Liverpool market 
desires to buy wheat in California, does he fix 
his buying price at the Liverpool quotation? 
A. Yes, of course he does. 

Q. Does he not deduct from Liverpool price 
the cost for transportation from place of pur- 
chase to LiverpoQl? A. Yes. 

Q. The home bujrer— say, for instance, you 
buy for your own mill— do vou pay any higher 
than the man does who buys for Liverpool 
(quality being same) than the Liverpool buyer 
does after he has deducted the cost for trans- 
portation? A. No. 

Verified by C. McCreary, for the Sacramento 
mills. Capacity fully up to the first mills in 
tue State. 

CHAPTER XV. 

PATERNALISM AND ANTI-PATBRNAU8M. 

The proposition under consideration has 
been attacKcd by two radically differing par- 
ties, and, for want of a better term, I shall call 
the one "paternalists" and the other "anti- 
paternalists." The paternalists vehemently 
declare that this proposition does not go far 
enough, that the writer should advocate gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, government 
banks, free silver, financial reforms, etc. The 
anti-paternalists nave been equally vehement 
and demonstrative in their objection to the 
proposition, asserting that any reform in the 
direction indicated would be paternalism. 

TO THE PATERNALISTS. 

To the first, I wish to say that I have neither 
tlie time nur the inclination to start out in the 
reform business on general principles. There 
are abler men with more leisure, and plenty of 
them, for that purpose. I did start out to 
advocate the proposition under consideration, 
because I saw in it a practical measure for the 



betterment of the conditions of aj 
labor, commerce and manufacture, a; 
1 believed that its adoption would t 
direction of progress and in the pe 
and development of our cherished 
institutions ; and what I believed the 
now, and I am strengthened in that 
more than ever, for the proposition 1: 
gauntlet of criticism, and from a 
numerous critics— some among the i 
of our country— not a single valid ol 
the proposition has been offered ; an< 
dined to continue in the work until 
objection does appear, or until thi 
crowned with victory. Let it be u 
right, here that I do not propose tc 
any general scheme of radical pa 
The time may come when radical pt 
may prevail, and let us hope not bef< 
all men will be just, wise, honest an^ 
To have it come now would be to j 
"knout" at the bidding of a czar. 

TO THE ANTI-PATERNALISTS 

Now, a word with the anti-paternal 
object to this proposition because yc 
a phase of paternalism. To be c 
you must also object to other pr 
which show a phase of paternalism 
against those which have already b' 
porated in our laws and are a pa 
institutions of our country. Among 
instance, is this : The beat and highe 
and legal minds of the world hav< 
that * 'whenever government undei 
supervision of private contracts an( 
the right of interpreting the same, it 
paternal function;" that "whenever 
the individual against any abuse in th 
ot paper money by banks, it is as 
paterndU function;" that "whenevei 
ment enacts that certain industries 
protected by a tariff on imports, it ; 
paternal function." Now, we hear of r 
against the assumption by the gove 
paternal functions as far as the abov 
cemed ? No ; nor would we find an; 
enouzh to object to them, notwithsti 
said Before, tne best and highest ju< 
legal minds of the world have decl 
the assumption of such power by tl 
ment is a paternal function. 

Do these men not see and unders 
the assumption by the government o 
functipns, to a degree consistent wit 
of peace and a just reciprocity of 1 
the very anchor and saieguard to i 
liberty and tends as a guard and fo 
greater degree of paternalism whicl 
much dread? 

THE FREE TRADERS. 

The free traders, however, are a 
most consistent objectors to this pr 
But the consistent man is not n 
always right or wise in his consis 
may hold tenaciously to his idea, bu 
inay be wrong. He savs, "If ])roi 
right, then^our proposition is also i 
protection is wrong, and, as a res 
proposition is wrong." 

" Wron^ in what?*^ 

"In this: It takes from my pock 
which goes to enrich the manufactur 
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his prop<>|rition is intended to give 
ou an equiralent for your loss." 
't want the equivalent, I don't want 
Md'in the first plaue; I want protec- 
laway with.*' 

we you are not strong enough to have 
r, would you refuse an efjuivalent if 
an opportunity of getting it?" 
on pnncipie." 

»ae yon are wrong in theory of free 
JThat if free trade was to bring ruin?" 
; brought ruin to England?" 
nd's condition offers no parallel com- 
''There the land has been and is the 
of aristocrats, and worked by tenants, 
e and are content with the most 
returns, and labor is compelled to 
rate of wages but a shade higher than 
on the Continent." 
he workman can get more for his 
leie than here." 
for his money in what, for instance?" 

■ry thing -** 

ire certainly mistaken. Can he get 

per?" 

re are not here to discuss what will 

ie workingman alone, are we? Are 

i other interests here worth looking 

des workingmen?" 

bhere are other interests, but the con- 

they are make it absoluteljr necessary 

>e considered as a factor, if not the 

pray?** 

se lie has a vote, and because you are 

I without his co-operation." 

'less! Did we not snow him under 

tmber?** 

ir;,you did not *snow him under.* 

ed ■himself under, and he is not likely 

himself again in the same manner in 



Now let Mr. Freetrader ponder over this 
somewhat, and in time we may expect him to 
rally to the only proposition that is likely to 
afford him an equitable compensation for the 
loss he is compelled to sustau) by protection. 
Let him patiently wait for free trade to come 
when the proper time arrives. It may not 
come before Europe has ceased to be an armed 
camp, when wages shall not be consumed by 
milhons of idle soldiers, and when Asia and 
Africa shall be brought up to that, pitch of civ- 
ilization so that the workingmen there have 
trade unions, demanding and receiving wages 
as high as in the United States. We may expect 
in the interim, how«¥er,-while our friend waits, 
that quite a few missionaries will be cooked 
and eaten ; quite a few million of Bibles ^ven 
away free ; quite a few million of the semi-civ- 
ilized races nave been killed off In battles, we 
may safely conclude that quite a few centuries 
may elapse before the conditions will be here 
for free trade. 

As to the opposition to this proposition by 
those who are protectionists, ana are benefited 
by it, are thejr not unreasonably inconsistent 
in their opposition to a proposition that is in- 
tended to protect agriculture as well as manu- 
facture? They have not even the excuse of 
the freetrader, that their opposition is based 
on a principle, therefore they try to hedge un- 
der the word ^'Paternalism.'^' Is that a just 
*'cry" for them? 

Let us not be misled by the radical patemal- 
ists or the anti-paternalists ; let us aaopt that 
happy medium so essential to the welfare of 
agriculture and the stability of labor, and we 
adopt that course which will guarantee the 
permanence of our Republic, so that freedom 
and liberty may take up their eternal abode in 
our midst. 



A HISTORY OF THE PROPOSITION. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

oposition as it now stands has not 
yed by the writer in an hour, or in a 
1 a year. It is the result of experi- 
ervaxion and close study, which was 
1866, as the following newspapers will 
ftcramento Bee, September 17 and Oc- 
j86; Sacramento Record- Union, October 
Jan Francisco Chronicle, October 21 and 
}r6, 1886; San Francisco Alta, October 
5tc. 
r years' experience as a merchant, five 

a firuit-grower, and five years as a 
iser, has enabled the writer to gather 
acts which he would not otherwise 
n able to obtain in any one pursuit 
"hese facts brought about a series of 
ations crystallizing in the proposition 
ed herein. Should the premise argu- 
id conclusions be wrong, there is an 
he matter. Present indications, how- 
uld go to show tliat these are not 
mt, on the contrarj', that they are 
'or criticisms have come to hand from 
tion of the Union, and some foreign 
J, and while there is strong opposition 

the premise, argument ana conclu- 
» not yet been refuted. 



Those that are of the opinion that, when I 
say '*they have not yet been refuted," I stamp 
myself as belonging to that class of reiormers 
who once an idea takes possession of them it 
becomes a hobby, are mistaken, as the follow- 
ing will show : 

The promulgating committee is Indebted to 
honest criticism for its changed opinion in the 
tax clause of the proposition, as originally advo- 
cated. Said Mr. Sf. McGlynn (Secretary Federa- 
tion Labor CouDcil of San B'rancisoo : **The 
proposition does not require the tree tax clause. 
lOr, if forming is made profitable, there will be no 
chance for building up a system of foreign low- 
fi^rade renters. Farm wages will then be too high 
to admit of this being done. This class of rent- 
ers can only follow if your proposition is not 
adopted, for then farm wages will decline. If It is 
adopted, then profits in forming will advance, 
hence wages will advance, and the low-grade rent- 
ing system simply becomen impossible. This 
Clause, therelore, is supenluous." The promul- 
gating committee is under tne impieKsion that 
the argument of Mr. McGlynn is correct, hence 
has eliminated the tax clause from this propo- 
sition. 

Just as soon as other equallj ^ood and sound 
reasons are given for the elimination of any 
other portion of the proposition, they shsl' 
also be eliminated. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ITECBSSITT OF ACTION. 

There is something else necessary, however, 
in addition to the soundness of% proposition, 
and that is the proper energy and effort to put 
it into execution. Encouraging letters to me 
by friends of this proposition are good enough 
in their way, but this and this alone is not 
going very far toward its practical adoption. If 
m earnest, educate your neighbors, have them 
agitate, and then organize. The farmers (should 
they wish the proposition adopted) can receive 
very i>owerful aid from the workingmen in the 
direction of success. The workingmen (should 
they wish the proposition adopted) can receive 
yerjr powerful aidf from the farmers in the di- 
rection of succeat^. • There-is no> other propo- 
sition whatever that thede two interests can 
unite on with so many ^ood reasons for so 
doing as this very proposition. There is no 
other proposition that can be carried so easily 
if both workingmen and farmers agree to unitis 
and work for its success. One thing is certain : 
If this proposition offers advantages which are 
necessary to both, these advantages may only 
be had bv united effort. And a united effort 
will surely win. 

Upon invitation, the writer has addressed 
the Council of Federated Trades at Sacra- 
mento, the farmers of Yolo county at Winters, 
the Federated Trades at San Francisco, the 
farmers of Placer County at Auburn, and the 
farmers of Solano county at Dixon. At every 
meeting there was a good attendance, and much 
interest in the proposition was manifested, and 

Promulgating committees were appointed, 
ince then the proposition has been placed be- 
fore the American Federation of Labor at its 
convention at Chicago (see page 18), and at the 



convention of the Pacific Coast C 
Federated Trades in this city. 

While the advocate and the proi 
committees found much opposition a 
in the several places visited, they ft 
in nearly every instance the oppos 
due to misunderstanding. After ex 
and discussion, the proposition in e\ 
ing above noted received the unanj 
dorsement of the several assemblies, 
the convention of the American Fed 
Labor, where it was referred for disc 
the unions during this year, and acti< 
taken at the next convention. 

The writer earnestly exhorts th 
promulgating committees appointed 
friends of this progressive movemer 
tinue the work and not waver or fait 
good cause. A registry book will b< 
me of all promulgating committees a 
and until a central organization is 
will give any information to the com 
my power, with a view of forming a 
and a central organization. 

Of our opponents we ask but one fi 
they be fair. If they find serious fl 
single flaw in the j)rof>osition, let th 
out the errors, which , if found suffici 
stroy the premise or conclusion, wi! 
reaay and willing to abandon the grc 

Until this is done they are expecte 
our side that respectful nearing befo; 
to an adverse conclusion that sensil 
usually accord to questions of a serio 

As long as they will do this we wi 
their opposition as much as we will 
cacy of our friends. Let them un 
once for all, that a wise nod. a s 
shrug, a stale joke, or words witnout 
are not solid and understandable reai 



TO LABOR. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



The object of labor is to maintain a maxi- 
mum rate of wag[es, and minimum hours of 
labor. To assist m bringing this about, the 
protective tariff is in operation. That combi- 
nations andjtrusts among certain corporations 
and maiwIiEU^urers tend in the direction of 
nullifying the intention of the tariff, there is 
no denying. Notwithstanding this serious 
drawback, however, the condition of labor 
through tne assistance of the tariff is rendered 
more tolerable in the United States than in 
any other country in the world. And were 
the tariff removed, wages would decline, not 
alone in the United States, but in Europe as 
well. For by the removal of the tariff the 
United States would become a serious compet- 
itor for the markets of the world, with the 
European manufacturers. So great a country 
as ours entering the world's competitive field 
in the manufacturing industrv, would result in 
an industrial competition keener than the 
world has ever before experienced. The weak- 
est point of resistance being in wages, and in 
the hours of labor, wages would accordingly 
be reduced, and the hours of labor increased, 
untj'J in time the sweater's wage rate and t^e 
sweater's hours of labor will become normal. 



There are some who deny this, and be 
American skill and ingenuity can n 
match European mediocrity and 
backing up their arguments by quoti 
pies that even now we are ready to c( 
the markets of the world. But wher 
to task to name in what particular 
tures we can compete in the world' { 
they can only name some agricultur 
ments, sewing machines, some clock 
bury watches, etc. Yes, these will co 
be exported until the European man 
has succeeded in imitating the mach 
make them. Thereafter they will be i 
unless the tariff prevent it, 

That which gives to the American i 
skill and genius, is its high wage : 
shortened hours of labor, and for lach 
the European workman is mediocre ai 
and the Asiatic the more so, and for 
reason in a greater degree. Remove 
wage rate in our country, and we rem 
it the very cause that tends to produ 
periority. 

In corroboration of the above I i 
following, from an editorial in the C 
Tribune, December 20, 1893: 

TARIFF AND WAGES. 

We have had a good deal to say, froi 
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I eHfeot of the onrrant tariff ditouislon 
m of labor, becauaa we believe tbat it 
Bpartment that the greatest injary !• 
gilt by the threatened change In our 
»• Mr. Oompem, the leader of the 
€ti Labor, stateM ihat there are at least 
in unemployed workmen as the direct 
e restrlcUon and suspension of mana- 
CFaltlng flrom the menace of the Wll- 
hat naraber most be frreatly Increased, 
and sospentions are in excess of re- 

ade tbat theTi^ Is but one alternative. 
■ new larltt' bill becomes a law, and 
Mlactloii of the price of labor to meet 
the tarltt' schedules. This is not a 
ling t(> contemplate, and nothing but 
Iting necessity wiU ever reconcile our 
en to snchan alternative. But liunger 
conqaerer of pride and RtubbornnosH, 
pidly getting in ite work in ttiat dlreo- 

editorial from the Sacramento Bee, 

trade journals often state foots regard- 
workings of free trade wltli a brutal 
which must be extiemely discourage- 
mewhat dlsconcerttng to the admirers 
ish system in this country. Take this 
m the Liondon *'Iron and CoeA Trade 
»n the subject of American competition 
lufactore of tools and Implements. The 
says: **The time has not yet arrived 
American can command as cheap labor 
ope, but he is coming nearer to that 

7 day, and he is likely to be brought 

rer atlll by a fall in the tariff duties." 

is, and the worklngmen of the United 

fools who fiail to recognize the fact, 

ht to be as clear to them as daylight, 
the tariff barrier is stricken down tiiey 
to work lor the same wages paid in 
ooun tries. Protectionists have pointed 
St, and have sounded a constant note of 
IT years past, but if the people are will- 
sly bena their neck and submit to the 
c-alave drivers of the south wish to im- 
sm, the country being a free one, they 
>pped« 

CHAPTER XIX. 

THC IITTKBESTS OF LABOR. 

d therefore appear from the above 
iterestm of labor can best be preserved 
iservation of the protective tariif, and 
)rt8 of organized labor in counteract- 
Qjurio'ss drawbacks caused by the 
I combinations. 

8 is correct ; but only as far as it goes, 
nether factor to the question wnich, 
I, will slowly, but most surely, neu- 
safegards whatsoever. A factor that 
r be counteracted by tlie protective 

it is. Nor can it be overcome by an v 
organization. A factor which will 
de the most vehement coercive meas- 
e strong wind does a feather. That 
*Distance." Those that have atten- 
d the other portions of this book can- 
foiled to note the importance of the 
tance, and its bearing and relation to 
bus far, and in tlie history of our 
this qnestion has had but a feeble in- 
i the direction indicated. The reason 
;. The development of the great west 
iwest niay be said to have practically 
I now. Tnere are men living yet who 
-8 when Chicago was a village; and 
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our geography of to-day does not show "the 
great American desert" as prominently as it 
did thirty years ago. The pioneering days are 
not, however, altogether of^the past. There is 
more of it going on in a year now than in manv 
years that have gone. And the work of devel- 
opment will continue on uninterruptedly until 
the task has been accomplished. How it shall 
be accomi)lished is a question of grave and se- 
rious import to labor and to labor's interest. 

DISTANCE. 

We are now to consider attentively the fact 
that no civilized country in the world has such 
a vast area of territory as ours. That in its de- 
velopment certain economic nroblems confront 
us, which to ignore would oe dangerous, not 
alone to the interests of labor, but to the per- 
petuity of our republican form of government. 
Tiie problem for solution is this : I)evelo])ment 
tends in the direction of production and its in- 
crease. Originally the pioneer settlers find no 
such problem of increased production to solve, 
for the first labor of the pioneer is to gather up 
the surface wealth of the new countr>[. This 
"surface wealth'* was for the west in its pre- 
cious metals, minerals, timber, fish, lands, and 
the fertile richness of its virgin soil. With 
comparatively little effort these are converted 
into wealth.* Exchange is easily effected by 
reason of the diversity of interests, and wages 
are high. In time the "surface wealth" be- 
comes exhausted, and the diversity is gradually 
changed to a condition of uniformity in pro- 
duction. And this uniformity takes the form 
in the line of adaptibility. and persists in that 
direction, ultimately resulting in a quantity of 
production of great volume, tending toward 
lessened returns. For a time the pressure of 
the lessened return is bravely met by the pro- 
ducer, who, liavine in mind the greater return 
of the past, hopemlly looks to the future for 
the returns of the past. But as the law of in- 
crease prevents a realization of his hopes, and 
beginning at last to realize the true state of 
a&irs, he sees before him but two alternatives: 
He must either abandon his calling, or lower 
wages. This condition is already approaching ; 
and we may say right here that, while vine- 
yards and orchards may change hands, they 
are not abandoned. For as long as the point 
of least resistance can be had in cheaper labor, 
it becomes more*profi table to employ it than to 
uproot what to the owner is his fortune. 

CHEAP LABOR. 

This cheap labor once a necessity becomes a 
realization ; and if coolies are wanted, laws are 
modified to bring them. And if not these, 
then others, until the wage rate is reduced to 
a basis at which the great primary occupation 
will pay. This generalization is* no idle the- 
ory, but a fact that any one familiar with the 
subject can easily verify. Now, apart from the 
loss to our country in the introduction of a 
lower civilization, it deals its heaviest blow at 
the prosperity of labor, especially skilled labor. 
For as the primary customer of labor in an agri- 
cultural country is in the margin of profit to the 
farmer on his product, and in the vast number 
of farm hands, when the wages of these have 
been reduced to a wage at which they can no 
longer afford to buy skilled-labor goods, then 
in that event skilled labor has lost one of its 
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most valuable customers. And once lost is 
seldom, if ever, regained. IJor is this the en- 
tire loss, for the difference in a given section 
between a ten million-dollar pay-roll and a five 
million -dollar one is not borne alone by the im- 
mediate wage earner, but by every other indus- 
trial occuf)ation. And here again it is skilled 
labor that is called upon to suffer the tiltimate 
loss. 

There is but one solution to this problem, 
and that is in the reduction of the cost for 
transportation of farm products to a rate which 
will enable the farmer to earn a living[ and per- 
mit him to paj his farm hands fair wages. 
The higher ratio of reduction to be applied to 
the distance most remote. And it is herein 
advocated that this be done through the United 
States government, and for these reasons: 

First — It cannot well be done by any one else 

Second — It will be a supplement to the pro- 
tective tariff, and practically accomplish what 
the tariff aims to do, but cannot do as long as 
the condition exists. 

Third — Unless it is adopted wages in the en- 
tire country must decline, and keep on declin- 
ing until a minimum has been reached, and 
on which the tariff and labor union can have 
nO effect. 

The factor of distance and its relation to 
wages is, however, not the only one entering 
into the issues of the question before us. There 
are two other phases equally important. One 
relating to the treatment of staple products, 
and the other the small package proposition, 
whereby specified farm products in limited 
weight and bulk are to be mailable at an even 
rate for any distance through the United States 
Postoffice. These are set forth on page 3. 

In conclusion, I wish to observe that the 
proposition treated of in this pamphlet is of 
sucn vital importance to labor, that it should 
not be overlooked by wage earners, and espe- 
cially by the labor leaders of our country. That 
it will not be overlooked may be inferred from 
the following^ remarks made by M. H. Madden, 
of the Illinois State Federation of Labor, be- 
fore the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor of Chicago : 

There has never been such a time for the display 
of economic genius and the inauguration of a 
movement for the enfranchisement of labor. Ex- 
isting conditions must improve if we do our duty. 
I hold here in my hand a weapon which is all- 
powerful, not for the destruction, but, properly 
applied, for the building up of society, it Is the 
priceless ballot of a freeman. I feel that I cannot 
say too much in urging our people to taJce inter- 
est in public afibirs. 

The proposition has been heartily indorsed 
by the Labor Union of this city and San Fran- 
cisco. It was also presented at tlie convention 
of the American Federation of Labor at Chi- 
ca'g'-.. and the following resolution was f d'»pted : 

Resolved, Thai; the Airerlcau F^Mleration of 
Labor deem the idea of uniformity of transporta- 
tion for farm products worthy of consideration, 
and we refer it to affiliated bodies for discussion. 

Below is a portion of a synopsis of the ad- 
dress as contained in the Daily Inter-Ocean of 
* Jago, December 13, 1893: 

Gftr the most practical address which has so 
len deli^aered before the convention of the 
f<»n Federation of Labor was that of David 



Lubin, of Sacramento, Gal., who spoke to tl 
convention yesterday afternoon: 

Mr. Lubin is a wealthy merchant of thi 
city, and is also largely interested in farmii 
operations in California. He nas given mu< 
thought to economic questions in the abstrao 
and his long and active experience as a busine 
man has led him to go beyond a mere study < 
tne causes which produce certain effects in U 
econo.n.c world. 

The speaker started out with an explanation < 
how the world's markets had become locate 
where they are. They had been the outgrowth < 
centuries and dependent upon certain natun 
laws which no artificial regulations could stay t 
stem. All that could be done was to so modil 
these laws as to make civilization possible whei 
otherwise it would not be. 

Mr. LuDin maiutained that what had made tl 
Russian serf, the Indian pariah and the Sout 
American peon was their remoteness from tt 
world's markets. The cost of transpor.ing it 

groducts of their toil to the place where it coul 
e exchanged for the necessaries which the 
wished in return. 

To bring his argument home to the people < 
the Unitei States the speaker took the case < 
California and the other States on the Facif 
slope. He said: 

These SStates have furnished the most remune 
ative market for labor of any country in th 
world for the past forty years, and why? Durin 
tnat time those States, through their diversity < 
interests, have been able to furnish a home ma 
ket to its producers. The farmer was able to se 
his products to the miner, the lumberman, tb 
fisherman, and the manufacturer with small los 
in the cost of transportation. There was oons< 
quently in such a prolific country flHx>d retam 
to all the people engaged in all kinds of produt 
tion, and consequently good wages. 

NEW CONDITIONS EVOLVBD. 

With the development of this country the ten<! 
ency has been to evolve the lines of productioi 
upon which the country must ultimately depen 
for its source of wealth. These produotions ar 
fruit and g^in. In the case of fruit fbrawhil 
the producer was enabled to obtain high price 
because of the lack of competition, but as th 
country be2ame better settled up competitioi 
came fix>m within and prices fell to a point a 
which the element of transportation b^^ t 
encroach upon the profits of the producer. 

The situation has now resolved itself to this 
Either transportation rates must give way or th 
rate of wages must fall. You may naturally in 
quire what has all this to do with organized la 
bor? I answer it has everything to do with you 
Unless flair profits are made by the produoen 

food wages cannot be paid to th^ farm laborei 
f he gets low wages he cannot buy the finer man 
ufjEbctured products, and the result Is your skillet 
Eastern mechanic soon finds himself oat of em 
ployment. 

A trades unionist told me: *'Oh. we are not in 
terested in the farm laborer; we can maintaii 
high wages b.v organization." I said to him, ani 
say to you, unless the farmers of the counti7 ar 

Erosperous you cannot maintain high wagec 
ow prices ot produce, or what is the same thmg 
a small margin of profit, means the lowering o 
wages. We Jeel this infiueace in Calitornia a) 
ready. O>m:/etitloi) and the great cost of trsne 
portation have aiieady cut down tne margin o 
proAt to the producer to a point where the wage 
earner has begun to feel it. There was a time ii 
our history when the farm hand received f 1 pe 
day and his find during ordinary seasons, and f; 
per day during harvest. Now the wage rate i 
f 25 per month, and $1.50 per day during haj 
vest. This winter will see wages go still lower. 

THE I^IMIT OF POWER IN OBQANIZED X.ABOS» 

You say organize and keep wages «p. I aa^ 
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Minot do anything of the kind. You must 
• eliminate the law wtiicii produces these 
UonSfOr, bv heaven, your union will be elim- 
1. If you undertake to stand in the way of 
orklngs ot such a law you will be brushed 

firom tbe path of progress. You ask me 
; propO:ie to remedy the law. I will tell you. 
covernment must ne<*e88arily always bu pa- 
1 in its operation. We must put a tariff on 
roducts oi ot^r countrlcH and ufe the tund 
sed for tiieetiuallKation of the inequalities 
I exist among our own people. I am not an 
tate of the government ownership of rail- 
, because it involves a greater expenditure 
>ney than we can alford In the first in. stance: 
ecause it aLio involves a serious political 
Ion in extending the powers of the party in 
r; and, lastly, it ts an mnovution and subject 

ttie uncertainties and delavs encountered 
ttingany entirely now sclieme into practice, 
e the other side of the question, we have 
B machinery of the government in tested or- 
>r the collection of tariff du tit's. Vfe are 
tooied to the idea of governmental aid in its 

forms. We give pensions to the disabled 
who fouglit our battles; we improve our 
. and harbors aid put up public buildings 
e publicgood; we make special rates for the 
nlssion of certain articles of merchandise 
gh the mails at a rate below the actual cost 
.nsportation. All these things are done for 
iblic good and the people thoroughly un- 
knd the workings of the system. Tnen why 
1 not this same svstem be extended to 
ain an equality of profits on production 
■aees throughout tbe country. The money 
ed by means of a tarifT on imports which 



falls equally or nearly so upon the people of the 
whole country? The money which would be 
paid to equalize rates of transportation would 
eventually return to the people who paid the 
tariff tax to raise it and no injustice woald be 
done in the end. 

HOW THB SCHEME WILL WORK. 

To iUustfate my idea, suppose the government 
should by investigation establisa an equitable 
rate of transportation between Han Francisoo 
and New York as it does in the matter of postal 
charges, and then should say to the California 
shipper I will allow you a rebate out ot the na- 
tional ti-easury of say 60 or 00 per cent on that 
rate. To the Denver shipper allow a propor- 
tional rebate and so on at points nearer and 
ne irer market. The California producer would 
then be placed on an e^ual footing with his east- 
ern brotner and the California laborer would re- 
ceive a fair wage r ite lor his work. This would 
react so as to fUrnish a better market for the 
manufdtctured product of the eastern fiustory 
and consequent better wages to the eastern 
skilled workman. What I have said applies 
equally to the producer anywhere. 

Without some such system we will gradually 
tend toward the pauper wages of £urope. In my 
opinion it is the vital question of the day, ana 
unless your organization takes up such prob- 
lems and makes a study of them it will not only 
fikil of its true purpose, but must soon sink into 
insignificance. 

Mr. Lubin's remarks were frequently ap- 
plauded and at the close the convention ex- 
tended him a vote of thanks. 



TO THE FARMERS. 



CHAPTER XX. 



rtly after the distribution of the first 
u letters of encouragement from farmers 
ed roe, and from every section of the 
1. These now fill several boxes, and con- 
to come to hand. It was the original in- 
»n to publish these letters (or as many of 
as space would permit) in this edition, 
due deliberation it was deemed more ad- 
le to publish in this issue those from op- 
9, rather tlian from ttiose in favor, and 
the prominent manufacturers, merchants, 
cal economists, etc., rather than from the 
ITS, The views of farmers will be given 
3ther issue. 

i encouraging tenor of the letters receivad 
,he inducement to issue the present edi- 

t accomplishment of i)ractical results, 
ver, rests altogether with the farmers 
selves. Of one thing they can rest as- 
: Unless they exert the power necessary 
} accomplishment, they need not expect 
ne else to do it for them, 
en the book publishers desired to send 
s by the ton througli ;be Uiiiied StaUs 
at one cent a pound, tliey did not go to 
about it, but they exerted all their power 
ving the law passed. And if the farmers 
s legislation, they must also exert effort 
5h in order to succeed, and unless they do 
e pamphlet distribution that may be done 
le so much wasted time and means. There 
be education, agitation and organization. 

CAN IT BE ACCOMPLISHXD ? 

•m present indications it would appear 



that no other question of equal importance 
has a greater chance of practical realization 
than the proposition advocated. There is no 
other question that appeals so strongly to the 
self-interest, not alone of the farmer, but to 
the workingman. When millions of idle work- 
men can so readily trace the causes of enforced 
idleness to the lack of a sufficient margin of 
profit to the farmer — when the wage rate has a 
downward tendency which can only be im- 
proved as the margin becomes greater for tbe 
farmer— it will not be a difficult task for the 
farmer to obtain the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of the workingmen in furthering the ad- 
vance of this proposition to a successful issiie. 
In other words, if the farmers want it, they 
can have it, but not unless they exert the 
necessary energy. Associations should be 
formed, and promulgating committees should 
be appointed, and stated meetings for discus- 
sions and action should be held. And affilia- 
tions should take place with neighboring or- 
ganizations, and a national central organisa- 
tion should be effected. 
]S ow is the time for action. 



To the Farmars of tke Soithern States. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

It is evident to the observing that the time 
has gone by when free trade, as a politioii 
issue, can be advanced in the hope of practical 
results. If ever there was a chance tor prae- 
tical results toward free trade within the past 
thirty years, that chance* centered in the pres- 
ent administration. So far, no attempt has 
been made by this administration for free 
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trade. On the contrary, pressure is being 
bronght to bear to continue the McKinley tariff 
in force, rather than the passage of the Wilson 
bill. And a great part of this pressure comes 
from the Southern States. The Wilson bill 
itself, as a whole, is scarcely less rigorous in its 
protective policy than was the McKinley bill, 
as the following dispatch from Washington to 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean of December 12th will 
show : 

The Wilson tariff bill is to be made the subject 
of protest from unexpected quarters. A number 
of Democrats have ?iven notice that whon the 
measure shall be introduced in the House It will 
be opoosed by them. 

It is reported tlrat that noted apostle of free 
trade, Hartpr, of Ohio, has interested himself to 
secure a greater measure of protection for manu- 
iBUSturing interests Id his district. 

Where can we fii.d a "noted apostle" of free 
trade that is not in favor of protecting "his 
own district?" 

WILSOV Bll^Ii, AS AMKITDED. 

The chancres which are made in the tariff bill 
since it was given to the public two weeks ago, 
are as follows: 

Velvet and tapestry, velvet carpets, figured or 
plain, printed on the warp or oiherwise, and all 
carpets and carpetiniar of like ohRr^cter or de- 
scription, increased from 26 to 30 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

Tapestry Brussels ciT''et««, plain or figured, and 
all carpets or ear|)etin<r of like character or de- 
scription, printed on the warp or ofherwlse, in- 
creased from 25 to 30 p^^r cent, ad valorem. 

Triple insrrain, three-rl^\ nnd nil chain Venetian 
carpets increased from 25 to 30 per cent, ad valo- 
rem. 

Wool and two-ply ingrain carpets from 20 to 
25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Felt carpeting, figured or plain, trom 20 to 25 
per cent, ati valorem. 

Bazony, Wilton, and Towmay velvet carpets, 
figured or plain, and all carpeting of like chaiac- 
ter. from 25 to 30 per cent, ad valorem. 

Carpet** and carpeting of wool, flax, or cotton, 
or composel of part of either not speciRlly pro- 
vided for in this. act, trom 20 to 25 percent. ad 
valorem. 

The following has been added to the wood 
schedule and taken from the free list: 

Lumber of any sort, planed or finished for each 
side: plane* I or finished, 50 cents per 1,000 feet, 
board measure; and if planed on one side and 
tonzued and grooved, $1 per l,OrO leet, board 
measure; nnd If planed on two aides nnd tonsrued 
and grooved. 81. 6'> per 1,000 teet, board mra*!- 
ure; and in estimatine: boari measure under this 
schedule, no deduction shall be made on board 
mea«iure on account of planing, tonging, and 
grooving. 

Collodion to 45 per c^nt. ad valorem. Feathers 
Increased from 2-^ to 35 cents pe • pound. 

Malt Increased from 20 to 25 i)ercent. Choc- 
olate confectionery inserted at 85 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

Champagne restored to t)re«ent rates. Twine of 
hemp increased from 10 io 30 ver cent, ad valo- 
rem. Oil cloth from 20 to 25 per cent. 

Laces, edgings, embroldories. Inserting, neck 
ruffling, ruchlngr, trimmings, tuckings, lace win- 
dow curtains, and other similar tamboured 
artic!es and article^ embroidered bj' hand or ma- 
cninery, embrol'^ered or hemstiched handker- 
chlef'i, and articles made wholly or in part by 
lace, rufflinss, tuckings, or ruchings, from 35 per 
cent, to 40 per cent. 

Burlans added to dut'able list at 15 percent, 
ad valorem 

Brushes and feather dusters increased from 25 
to 30 per cent. 
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Jewelry, 25 to 35 per cent. 

But retired hog-butchers or stock-brokers 

may have: 

Original drawing«; and sketches, and artists' 
proofb of etchings and engravings, and statuary 
of wood, added to free list. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

IF NOT FREE TRADE, WHAT ? 

If these changes in the tariff point to free 
trade, I confess I fail to see it. 

One fact has, however, been demonstrated, 
and that is: whichever political party gains 
the ascendency, it will make no difference as 
to the outcome, and that outcome we are now 
justified in saying is in the direction of a pro- 
tective tariff. 

The schedule may be changed, some articles 
raised, some lowered, but, as a whole, the pro- 
duct that remains is protection. 

In view of this fact, it beliooves every South- 
ern planter producing staple products to care- 
fully examine the proposition set forth in this 
pamphlet, especially that portion wherein it is 
proposed that the Government pay back to the 
proaucers of staple farm products, either in 
part or a sum equivalent to the amount paid 
<mt of the pockets of the producers for pro- 
tection. (SeeClas8ificationThrce,p.p. 3, 7.) At 
no time in the history of the Union was there 
a more opportune time for favorable action on 
any political proposition than there is on the 
proposition advocated herein. For not alone 
will the farmers of the United States favor it, 
but the workingmen, too, have signified their 
willingness to do likewise. 

STAPLE FARM PRODUCTS AND PROTECTION. 

Just as long as the staple farm products of 
the country earned sufficient to pay for protec- 
tion and buy manufactured go ds, no one 
seemed inclined to look too closely into the jus- 
tice of the matter. But when the laborers in 
the cheapest labor countries of the world have 
been enabled to produce the same staples — by 
reason ot the recent introduction among them 
of modern agricultural tools, implements and 
machinery — at a price which, while to them 
))rofitable, means a loss to the American pro- 
ducer, and manufacturers, merchants and work- 
ingmen, having learned by recent sad experience 
that when the farmer has no margin of profit 
that the factory must close its doors, and the 
workman go idle; that reduced consumption 
of manufacture must reduce the rate of wages 
and lengthen the hours of labor. When all 
this has been experienced, it will be no difficult 
task to carry a measure which calls for a return 
of a portion of the amount paid out by the 
producers of staple farm products back into 
the pockets where it came from, in order that 
the factory door may be reopened, and the rate 
of wages maintained. 

IS IT A FAVOR? 

\Vhen the producers of staple farm products 
ask for this, tliey are not asking for any pres- 
ent or favor; they are asking for a portion of 
tliat wliich they are compelled to pay out and 
do not receive in return. It is aright, a just 
right, and not a favor or bonus. And no right 
will be more cheerfully granted than this one, 
l)rovided proper efforts be made to obtain it. 
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much or its land under caltivation, prod 



siatplr read tliia pamphlet and agree 

'-T will certainly not be enough to 

"' *■" ''" Aud unleae the farm - 

J the end that auccess 
may he broi^^t about, nii reaulta will follow. 

A much leaser effort will, however, be re- 
quired to win anccesa in this direction than for 

Vast numbers of workiiigmen could be KOt- 
ten to fiivorthia proposition, wliile they would 
oppose free trade, ami the same may be said nf 
the farnieri of other sections. Manut'actu rera 
and busineaa men. too. w>uld favor this pri>i>o. 
sition rather than frey trade, especially so 
when they believe the former mav increase 
their trade, and tlie latter mav decrease it. 

Thf- mikCter is now Ipft in the hands of those 
tuhmitled, and if, after 



due deliberation, they rho 
«d, ttie7 ran have it so, by 
efRirt. The qtiestion now 
effbrt bo made?" 



B tOhST 



I it adopt- 



CHAPTER XXm. 
Tha Rat> ti Wagss la HunlaotailBfl Gen- 
tan asd Iti RaUlloii to the ■argil ot 
rnOt Hate by Fannara. 

When the first pamphlet was placed in the 
lianda of working men, but very few paid any 
attention to it. Some few read the cover, and 
aeeinK that the subject dealt with the ques- 
tion of tVeight rates and transportation read 
no more. It was only after repeated discus- 
aiona and arguments tiiat a fe»- of the more in- 
telligent working men began to realize the 
Importance of the subject and its relation to 
the wage rate. In lirae these working men 
became advocates for the proposiiton. We 
can all rest assured that a proposition so new 
ts not xoing tu become a reality on its "own 
hook.'' It now remains to be seen if the labor 
4)rmnizations have amoni; tliem men who can 
aid in the actual accomplishment of an econ- 
omic change that is so pre^ant with fruitful 
results in the interests not alone of labor, but 
of our country. To succeed, it must be act. 
ively promulgated by men of ability, courage 
and tenacity. 



Has organized labor such men ? It remains 
to bo aeien. It is not, of course, exi>ected that 
this proposition will engage the attention of 
labor leaders or any one else, if, after mature 
deliberation, the concluaion is reached that its 
practical adoption would serve no naeful pur- 
pose, or of a purpose not sufficiently use^l to 
justify the expenditure of energy iieceaaary for 
ultimate success. This, of course, will be de- 
termined in the outcome of the discussion, 
which, if it result in indorsement, ought to 
result in the ^rand effort for victory. With 
this object in view, I propose to briefly review 
the bearing of tlie proposition on the rate of 
wages, or rather as the heading ot this article 
has it. "The rate of wages in manufacturing 
centers of the union and its relation to the 
mawn of profit made bv farmers." To ascer- 
tain this relation it is first of all necessary to 
admit that the primary industry of a country 
ia determined by its exports. Bngland has 



I products. Her farm products are 
ever, msutlicient to feed her people, s 
therefore, oblitsed to buy food from other 
triea. which she does, and gives in ext 
her manufactures. In other words, El 
imports agricultural products and e 
manufactures. Tlie primary indust 
England is, therefore, manufacture, ei 
secondary ia agriculture. The United I 
however, im|K>rts manufactures, and e 
agricultural products, therefore the pi 
induMtry of this country ia agriculture a 
secondary is manufactures. Taking tl 
granteii, we will now proceed to lay doi 



Flrat— Tbe Karstn of Front of tba Pr 
Initiiatry Ii tha Bonraa for tha SlipP' 
tba Beoondary Induatry. 

Beeoiul— The Tolnme of tbe Former } 
nlnai Ute Latter. 

Agriculture being the primary indu; 
this country, it must furnish from its i 
of profit the source for the demand of s 
labor goods. When that profit is felr, 
follows a fair demand for skilled-labor 
iience lor skilled labor. But when that 
is small, there must follow a correspi 
decrease for goods aud labor. 

There is not a storekeeper in the ci 
wlio does not know that. They know i 
actual experience, for it ia no uncomnioi 
to hear them remark "business is vet 
because the farmers have not made mut 

Now, as soon as working men will be 
realize that the storekeeper is really ar 
of labor, holding temporarily the prod 
labor until in demand oy the farmer, th 
begin to realiie the importance to them 
storekeeper's remarks: "Business is ver 
because the farmers liave, not made 
this year." They will also realize wl 
lation the profits of the farmer hi 
the purchase of the producis of his 
then working men will begin to 
that the purchasing power for the p 
of their labor can be no greater th 
profits of the fiirmer. When they cai 
realize this, they will from that ti 
prepared to indorse this propositiot 
soon as they can realize that certain 
tions (spoken of in this pamphlet) ha' 
evolveil, that tend in thedlrectionofas 
lowering of that profit, hence in a lessei 
mand for labor, and that the prop 
herein advocated will tend in a large n 
to offset these conditions. As soon a 
can realise iW' ^^'^^ '"^^ become ad 
for it. "^ ^ ^ , _, 

If tl, ».,ii6C argument and conolud 

le^^, iVieP' v{. \iowever, these c 
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premise, argument and conclusion of this 
proposition, will there be found a sufficient 
number of labor leaders who will interest 
themselves in a work like this? 

I do not know, but if I did not so believe I 
would not have devoted so much time to con- 
vince them, besides, at the present time, among 
the most zealous advocates for this proposition 
are quite a number of working men. 

I feel, however, that in setting forth the 
proposition as 1 have, that I have but done a 
small share of the work necessarv towards its 
accomplishment. The great work of promul- 
gation and adoption must remain with the 
people. And in their hands I now leave the 
matter, believing that if there is sufficient 
merit in the proposition to warrant action that 
action will be had. 



A coBBESPONENT asks thcsc qucstious : "Sup- 
pose wheat is selling in Liverpool at $1 and in 
California at 80 cents, the 20 cents ditference 
zepresenting cost of transportation; suppose 



the United States was to pay 15 cents in the 
lowering of the freight rate, would not increased 
production again lower the y>rice? And in 
that event wouxd not the benefits of reduction 
inure to England?" No; because the United 
States is not the only wheat exporting 
country in the world. The wheat product of 
the whole world would have to increase, before 
any material reduction could take place. 
Again, as the exports from this country is only 
about one-quarter of the production — three- 
quarters of the total crop being consumed at 
home — the wheat grower would receive the 
advanced price at home as well as for that ex- 

Sorted. Besides, any increase in acreage at 
ome must correspondingly increase the de- 
mand for labor in this and all other industries, 
hence there must follow an increase of home 
consumers at the advanced price. Were the 
United States the only exporters of wheat in 
the world, and were it necessary to export 
nearly all the wheat raised in this country, the 
correspondent would be correct. As it is he 
is not. 



OPINIONS AND COMMENTS. 



In a communication dated November 22d, 
from Professor Petrie, of the Victoria Insti- 
tate and Philosophical Society of Great Britain, 
London, he states that he will bring this 
proposition before the attention of the society, 
and adds in conclusion: '*I have al/pv^ays held 
that the staples of a country was its agricult 
tore. When agriculture does not flourish, it is 
to the injury of the state." 



Opinion of Messrs. Levi Wechsler & Co., 
manufacturers of shirts. New York : 

There exists no remedy, as far as we can see, for 
OverproductioTi , whether it is wheat, cotton, fruit, or 
any merchandise whatsoever; prices will rule low as 
long as the supply exceeds the demand, and no arti- 
ficial means, even when supported by the govern- 
ment, can regulate the world^s markets. 

There is to-day an oversupply of labor in Eu- 
rope that can make shirts. The United States 
Government puts up a tariff on tlie European 
shirts, and tnis prevents shirtmakers from 
being compelled to work for from 25 to 50 
"kreutzers" per day as they do in Austria. 
You see there is a way to square the shirtmak- 
ers. The shirtmakers, however, are squared 
at the expense of wheat and cotton growers; 
this is neither just nor equitable. That, how- 
ever, did not seem to matter until the time has 
arrived when it has got to matter, for wheat 
and cotton produced below cost at the expense 
of shirt and other manufactures will soon leave 
shirtmakers without orders, and with risky 
accounts, and labor will have to come down to 
a figure much greater than the indirect tax 
would amount to were this plan herein advo- 
CMted adopted. 



Opinion of Hon. J. L. Thomas, Assistant 
Attorney-General, U. S. Post OflBce Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. : 

T scarcely think the proposition practicable or de- 
sirable. It Involves, however, a ereat big question, 
and I have not studied it sufficiently to be able to Rive 
an opinion as to the practical results of the plan. 
What often seems sound in theory proves to be &lla- 
cious to a i)emicious degree when put to the practical 
test. 

True, but not always so. Hence the last 
clause of your opinion may not be taken as an 
axiom. We can as truthfully say: **What 
often seems sound in theory proves to be ad- 
vantageous in a high degree when put to the 
practical test. 



Opinion of Miller, Hall & Hartwell, 
manufacturers of white shirts, Troy, N. Y. : 

The government w<>uld be creating flctltlons 
values, which it should have no right to do. 

Does not the government create fictitious 
values on shirts by the protective tariff? How 
long could your industry continue at the rate 
of wages it is paying if similar goods were per- 
mitted to come into our ports free of duty from 
Germany and Austria? Cannot a German or 
an Austrian make shirts in their country as 
well as the labor your industry employs'can 
make them here? They certainly can and at 
a mark (24 cents) a day'in Germany and at 50 
kreutzers (20 cents) a day in Austria. Now 
what would become of our manufacturing in- 
terests were free trade to obtain? What would 
prevent wages from being lowered to the Ger- 
man and Austrian rates? Nothing. And yet 
our wage rate is only maintained bv reason of 
the tariff, and this Very tariff which supports 
your industry creates a fictitious value on 
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shirts, which the producer of staples is com- 
pelled to pay for or go without them, whereas 
yon and your workpeople can freely buy the 
staple form products Irom the producer at 
Liiverpool prices. 

Has, then, tlie government a right to protect 
your interest and not that of the farmer of 
staple products? Is the interest you represent 
of more importance to tlie welfare ana nerpe- 
inity of this republic than that of agriculture? 
What is it that best tends to conserve u repub- 
lic? Is it flourishing manufacturing^ interests 
and with agricultural interests declining? Is 
it not best conserved when both flourish V How 
then can you expect the nn^ducers of r-taple 
products to prosper wlien ne is compelKnl to 
sell his products at the world's market price, 
and then pay protected wages, and proteciion 
prices? Your interests can not do it and live, 
neither can the farmer do it. And as a res«ilt, 
-while all other interests accumulate wealth, 
the farmer accumulates mortgages. While in 
other interests the principals may retire frum 
business with a fortune, the farmer is retired 
by a foreclosure. 

Shall this state of affairs continue indefi- 
nitely? Can it continue* without imperiling 
the existence of our republic? There are said 
to be 3,000,000 idle workpeople in the United 
States, what is the cause of their idleness? 
Why are they idle? Because they have no 
-work. Whv have they no work? Because 
there is a nnancial panic, because silver has 
been demonetized, because there is a scarcity 

of circulating medium, because 

Nonsense! They are idle because merchants 
do not buv enough goods, and they do not buy 
because there is no demand. There is no de- 
mand because the farmers made no money. 
Jjet the cotton growers of the south and the 
wheat growers of the west say what profits 
they realized on their crops, and then we will 
know right quickly why there are three mil- 
lion idle men. The low price on staple farm 
products are not here for a season only ; they 
nave come to stay. The fahlah, the ryot, the 
coolie, and the mujik no longer scrapes the 
ground with a stick, for they have been sup- 
plied with agricultural implements of the most 
modem and approved make. And these, when 
once adopted, are never abandoned. Shall we 
then abandon farming because we cannot com- 
pete with the cheap labor of the semi-civilized 
countries? Shall we all become yhirt makers, 
barbers, clergymen, or bankers? With what 
will we pay lor our imports when our exports 
of staple farm products decline? If in manu- 
factures, our wages would liave to decline to a 
rate that would enable us to underbid the pau- 
per labor of Europe. If in gold, where would 
we get it from ? 

There is but one course in the direction of 
prosperity, and that course is consistent with 
Justice and good policy. If it is in the best 
interests of this republic to protect manufac- 
ture, then it is also in the best interest to pro- 
tect agriculture. The sooner this is done the 
better. As a method for the accomplishment 
of this purpose, the proposition is advocated 
to have the United States government appro- 
priat-e, out of the funds which it collects for 
protection, and pay the same out as a rebate 
on the transportation of farm products. 



CAL.) (Ck>pieB of this pamphlet free.) 

In conclusion, Messrs. Miller, Hall & Harl 
well say : 

It would greatly upset values of farm landi 
enhancing the value of lands In remote sectton 
of the country, and depressing the values of land 
near large cities; enriching the owner of the on< 
and impoverlshlnt? the (»wner of the other, an 
the homers of mortgaRes upon the depressed va 
nes would have to foreclose, and perhaps be uni 
ble to obtain the amount of the moiteasre, an 
therefore injure the holder thereof, ana ruin th 
farmer. 

While it would enhance the lands in remot 
sections, it will not de})reciate the value c 
lands near the large cities, because the valu 
of the lands near large cities depends upon th 
prosperity of thc»se large cities. And if fanr 
ing IS rendered more prosperous in the remot 
districts, it will |i,a*eatly benefit the large cities 
and tend to incnsase tne wage earners there i 
a ratio equal to (;he increased prosperity. Thi 
will increase an<l not diminish the value of th 
lands near lari.'C cities, therefore proving 
benefit and not a loss. 



Opinion of Hb. Euoenr V. Dkbs, Brothei 
hood of Locomotive Firemen, Terre Hautt 
Indiana : 

It indicates a worthy purpose to find, If poss 
ble, a solution to the various vexed problem 
relating to labor, wages, the distribution of wage 
and the general betterment of conditions, whic 
must, in all cases, precede reforms. 



Opinion of Professor John C. Schwab, c 
the Yale University, New Haven, Conn. : 

I agree with you in believing that. If the Unite 
States Governmenl is right in taxing me to em 
be my neiKhbor, a cotton 8plnner,or a coal mine 
or a ship builder, or an owner of Iron works, t 
do a better busmess tiian he otherwise coald cl< 
then ihe government can also fairly tax me 1 
enable my countrymen in California to get moi 
for his wheat crop than he otherwise could, b 
furnlshimc bim wiih transportation for less tha 
It costs the t;overntiient. But I do not think it : 
any concern of the government's to legislate i 
that I have to support any of my fellowmen. . 
it were, I might fairly ask that the govemmd 
pass a law that the rest of the country shculd t 
ttixed so that my salary could be doubled; surd 
my profession, that of a teacher, needs encou 
agement and help, as much xs any other. W 
teachers contribute to the welfare of the countr 
fully Of much as tne iron man, and the ( oai mai 
and ttie ship biiiller, and the farmer; and wh 
should not we get a sharv) of the country's bounty 

Never having been a professor at the Yal 
University, I am unable to determine wh£ 
salaries professors receive there. I shoul 
judge, however, tiiat ihey receive as much, £ 
least, as a good floorwalker in a large drv good 
store, and that is about |2,000 a year. "Now : 
is safe to say that a professor of like abilit 
will receive about 2,000 gulden in Austria 
Am I correct? If I am, then the question n 
mains, how is it that professors receive so hig 
a salary in the Unitea States, and such a lo^ 
one in Europe? It may be safely answere 
that professors' salaries are high in the Unite 
States because the government has a high pre 
tective tariff. This tariff keeps millions c 
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people at profitable work, which tends to cre- 
ate a demand for learning. The demand for 
learning creates a demand for pro fessors. The 
supply of good professors being limited, they 
are paid a' salary mutually advantageous to 
the University and to the professor. We may 
therefore conclude that professors receive a 
salary of $2,000 a year in place of 2,000 gulden 
because our goverement has a protective tariff. 
Professors are therefore protected. They thus 
"receive a share of the country's bounty." 

Now, where does this "bounty'* come from? 
The government, first of all, collects it on 
whatever merchandise enters its ports, thereby 
advancing the price to the consumer. That is 
one source. By far the greater source, how- 
ever, is in the home manufacture; here the 
vast number of workingmen, the manufacturer, 
the jobber, the retailer, the transportation 
company, and many more besides come in for 
their share. Now then, who is it that actually 
pays for all this advance ? Any one whom we 
can discover in an industry who is compelled 
to pay for protection, but who is compelled to 
sell his production at free trade prices. This 
is correct, is it not? Now does not the pro- 
. ducer of staple farm products pay for protec- 
tion? Certainly. Is ne not compelled to sell 
his products at home and for export at the 
Liverpool quotations? Yes. The producer of 
staple farm products is, therefore, tne only in- 
dustrial worker in the United States who is 
X^orapelled to labor under this disadvantage, is 
he not? If you grant that, you must grant 
that he pays out of his pocket for eveiy penny 
of protection in the United States. Granting 
that also, we must conclude that professors 
salaries ou^ht to be 2,000 gulden, but the gov- 
ernment of the United States compels the 
producers of staples to advance the difference 
out of his pocket so as to increase the salary to 
$2,000. This is a happy condition for profes- 
sors, but is, to say the least, an unfortunate 
predicament for the producer of staples. It is 
certainly not just nor equitable. 
. Personal advantage may so blind an indi- 
vidual or a multitude by self-interest that thev 
fail to examine into the equity of that whicn 
they believe benefits them. 'The time has, 
however, come, when self-interest leans in the 
direction of equity, and if not for equity's 
sake, then for safety's sake. 

England and Englishmen, in order to obtain 
the food they need at the cheapest cost of pro- 
duction in the world, has placed modern and 
improved agricultural implements into the 
hands of the cheapest fiela labor workers in 
the world. This has steadily reduced products 
until there is no longer a margin of profit suf- 
ficient for the maintenance of the American 
producer, his family, or his hired help. This 
condition will be permanent as Jong as the 
condition causing it continues in force. If it 
be permanent, it is likely to undermine and 
destroy the independent tillers of the soil. 
And when these are destroyed, the republic is 
doomed. What more just, more equitable, 
more patriotic, than to give back to the pro- 
ducer of staples, the portion taken from him 
by compulsion? And as there appears to be 
no other way, at the present time, to accom- 
plish this than by reducing the cost of trans- 
/iortation, ^he proposition, as set forth on pages 
to 8, is therefore submitted. 



Opinion of Mb. L. Rothschild, of B 
child Bros. & Co., button manufacturers, 
York: 

My opinion on this proposition Is that it 
tirely impracticable as long as the railroa<J 
not owned by the government. 

Government ownership of railroads an* 
proposition advocated are two separate 
tions. The government ownership of rail: 
involves a series of questions, serious in 
nature, with regard to the permanency ol 
republic in its present form. Ei^ht nui 
thousand employes cannot so readily be U 
on to the government without mate: 
strengthening centralization of power, 
tralization of power is not conducive t< 
welfare and perpetuity of a republic. Ei 
this was not so, the financial difficulties i 
way of government purchase of all the 
roads are so great as to make that propo£ 
impracticable. 

Mr. Rothschild further says : 

A uniform rate of fi«ight would wipe out 
the merchants in the country and create 
you wish to prevent— monopoly. A few 
large concerns in New York, »an Francisco 
would do the business at lower prices than 
inland dealer could furuish, and do away 
ail middlemen. 

Mr. Rothschild is evidently under th< 
pression that the proposition is intends 
carry merchandise. .:^.I|^at is so, he is 
taken. Farm products iri their natural 
are to be carried, and nothing else. 



Opinion of Col. John H. Webber, ex-< 

missioner of Immigration of the Port of 

York, New York : 

His answer to the charge that his theo 
plainly In the direction of class legislation s 
to be that the farmer tails to receive his fair ; 
of the t>eneats of the protective policy, hen 
should get It In some other way, and that 
way is the one laid down in the pamphlet ref 
to. Without even pointing out bow the fa 
receives protection benefits, directly and 
rectly, I desire to call attention to tue ditfe 
that one protects oar people against adverse 
dltions existing abroad, and Mr. Lubin's ic 
to protect a certain class of our people ag 
adverse conditions existing at home. 

Tlie reader would be likely to infer that 
Webber could have pointed out, were he s 
clined, how the producer of staple farm 
ducts receives protection, but dia not de< 
necessary to do so, believing, perhaps, thai 
is a fact so well known that it required n 
planation. 

But the question remains: Is it a fact? 

Do the buyers of cotton or wheat for I 
consumption pay a fraction of a penny ; 
for these products than do the export bu^ 
No. Do not both home and foreign bi 
buy the American products at the Livei 
quotations? Yes. The Liverpool ^uota 
being a world price, the products, being so 
that price, sell at free-trade prices? ] 
then, IS the producer of staple farm pro< 
protected? We have a tariff on wheat. ''. 
but of what use is a tariff on exports? 
Webber draWs our attention to the diffei 
which in his opinion exists between man* 
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tares aud staple farm products; manafac- 
tare is protect^ "against adverse conditions 
abroad, and that this pronosition endeavors 
to protect staple farm proaucts * 'against ad- 
verse conditions existing at hom«»." 

In reply, I wish to state that there is no dif- 
ference whatever; that the adverse conditions 
on manufacture, as well as on staple farm pro- 
ducts, are from abroad. 

I cannot see why a producer of hats or cut- 
lery deserves protection against the German or 
Austrian producer, and a producer of farm sta- 

fiies is denied the same privilege against the 
ndianj Russian or Egyptian. If anyone needs 
IHTotection the most, it Is the one whose compe- 
tition is against the cheapest labor of the 
world. 
Continuing, Col. Webber says : 

In anjr change of eoonomic policies existing 
eonditions must be regardei as CEUStors in tne oal- 
eidatlon, and if it be iuteaded to brush away the 
ad van take of relative proximity to markets to 
whicli toe great business Interests of a mighty 
people have adjusted themselves through a long 
•nies of years, by eliihlnatin? npace or annihilat- 
ing distanoeg and at the same time requiring from 
OS oar Rhars of the cost of the process, we should 
liave to devise some way to tax your **etemal 
aammer,** and neutralize the advantages with 
which nature has olussed California. 

There is no necessity "to invent some way to 
tax our eternal summer." It is taxed enough 
already. It is taxed by the tariff; it is taxed 
by labor unions; it is taxed by combinations, 
and is neutralized by the "eternal summers" 
of the cheap lat>or countries who produce the 
same product. 

In addition to all this there is the tax for 
distance. It is this tax which prevents the 
development of this great State and of the 
West. It is this factor which brings about a 
condition of starving workingmen in the East, 
and thousands of tons of rotting food here. 

Remove this barrier, and tliere will be work 
for the East and food, too, to feed them with. 

With regard to taking existing conditions 
into consideration and their relation to eco- 
nomic policy, that has received due considera- 
tion, and the conclusion arrived at is that 
there is but one difhcultv in the way in the 
adoption of this proposition, and that is not 
an economic condition, neither. It is the preju- 
dice of preconceived notions. "It has not 
been done before, hence it need not be done 
now." *'No one else has done it, therefore we 
should not." No, no one else has. and because 
they have not is the reason why tliose furthest 
from the market end by liaving a lower civili- 
sation. Is tliere no difterence between the civ- 
ilization of Turkestan and England? Place 
London in Turkestan, and give iier the same 
political advantages, and wages will go up to 
the English standard. 

Turkestan is no further from London than is 
San Francisco from New York. And in time, 
as the products in tliis State increase in vol- 
uilie, and, therefore, lower in price, and, un- 
less the cost of trans]>ortation is correspond- 
ingly reduced, the result must be in a reduc- 
tion of wages, and in the employment of 
coolies. We will, tlierefore, level downward 
toward the condition of Turkestan. Such are 
eoonomic conditions, when left to work on their 
"own hook." Am I drawing on my imagina- 
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tion ? Not at all. The waee rate of the Soul 
is an example. Ask tlie Northern hat, sho 
clothing, cig»r or hardware manufacturer whj 
volume of nis "skilled labor" goods he sel 
(per capita) to the Southern and to the Wes 
em trade, and you may be surprised at the r 
suits. Compare the number of school-hous< 
aud illiterate persons in botli sections, an 
note the difference. And yet, with the chea] 
est field labor in tlie Union, tlie Southei 
planter is unable to make a decent margin < 
profit on his staple farm products. Why? Bi 
cause modern agricultural implements ha'^ 
recently been place I in the nands of sti 
cheaper labor in otiier sections of the worl< 
The time lias come when the agricultural ii 
terests must have relief, relief from distanc 
and an equation on the amount paid for tV 
protective taritf. If this is not granted, tl: 
end must show a lower wage rate, or the d( 
struction of agriculture as a following by a 
inde()endent yeomanry. 



Rev. p. Mason North, D.D., General Secrc 
tary of the N. Y. City Mission and Church Ex 
tension Society of New York, in a communics 
tion of December 6, 1893, says: 

I have long believed that in so extended a territoi 
as our owa where distributing centers are sure to ii 
crease in importance and to withdraw from large se< 
tions the neighborhood market, some general mea 
ure must be devised for distributing the costs of tran 
portation. Thus far it would seem the restrictioi 
placed upon the railroads in such acts as the Inte 
state Ck)mmerce law. and by the State reguli 
tion, in charter and special legislation, na\ 
not served largely the interests of the farmer clas 
Your suggestion is very radical, but appeals to an 
one who is favorably disposed toward communil 
control of what concerns the community as sucl 
without commi tin^ myself to the proposed plan, as 
could not do without lonsrer and closer investigatioi 
I am glad to express my deep interest in yourstudie; 
and I sincerely hope you will continue to agitate th 
subject, and shall be desirous ot knowing the result 
of your discussions. 



Opinion of Mr. D. M. Ehrlich, Secretar 

Galveston Cotton and Woolen Mills, Galves 

ton, Texas; 

The agricultural Interests of this country ar< 
paramount in importance, compared to others. 

This is correct. Mr. Ehrlich further says : 

The tariff and financial questions should b< 
eliminate I pntirjly f.om po Itical party strile 
and nothini? ought t> m luce the people of thl 
country to permi^ tho transportation issue **t( 
enter political discussion.'* 

You have failed to give reasons why the im 
portant questions you name should be elimi 
nated from political discussion. 



Opinion of Dr. J. H. C. Bontk, Universit; 
of California, Berkeley, Cal. : 

Mr. Luhin's statements are plausible and ma: 
be well founded. Tae end sought is extremel; 
d sir.ible. Tho ajgricultural liie of a people is tli 
uo nb from which all forms of sooi tl Ii e come 
anl there can l>eno true political economy t ha 
does not aave is root and virility in that basis n 
existence. It is to be hoped that Mr. Lubin wU 
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continue his studies, that others will assist In 
fflving momentum to his thoughts. By-and-by 
Tight will dawn and men will know what to do— 
what not to do. This proposition must submit to 
the natural course of elimination and develop- 
ment. 



Opinion of Mr. H. E. Welcher, of H. E. 
Welcher & Co., manufacturer of ladies' under- 
wear, Rochester, N. Y. : 

Some economists claim that we are not suffer- 
ing from over-production but under-consumption, 
but we are not to argue this phase of the ques- 
tion. 

Why not? Whenever wages decline there 
is then brought about the condition spoken of 
as "over-production." Why? Because the 
lessened wage rate reduces the purchasing 
power. Less goods are bought, the stock on 
hand does not diminish at the normal ratio, be- 
cause there are not enough buyers. This has 
a tendency to lower the price, thereby lower- 
ing wages still more. And this downward 
tendency would continue on in its course un- 
less arrested by an advance in wages, which 
advance, as a general rule, comes from the 
profits of the primary industry (agriculture) 
and seldom from the secondary (manufacture). 
Unless in a country where manufacture is the 
main product for export for in that event 
manufacture is the primary industry. Thus, 
if the primary industry be manufacture in 
that event the opening of new foreign markets 
at profitable rates brings with it the necessary 
demand for labor, resulting in increased wages, 
which diminishes the stock on hand at home. 
When, however, the primary industry is agri- 
culture, there must be a rise in the foreign 
market before over-production is counterbal- 
anced. 

Now. the primary industry of a country is 
that wnich it exchanges with other countries. 
England, for instance, is a manufacturing 
country, because its exports are manufactures 
and its imports are agricultural products. 

The primary industry of the United States 
is agriculture, because we export agricultural 
products and import manufactures, or what is 
the same thing, we import b^ proxy — by the 
protective tariff (which permits us to manu- 
facture our imports at home.) 

It would, therefore, seem that wages and 
production is governed in this country almost 
altogether by the volume of the net return on 
agriculture. 

As tliis net return is lessened, there must 
necessarily follow tlie condition called over- 
production or under-consumption. The net 
return on staple agricultural products has 
been steadily decreasing for some time past, 
and the reason why over-production or under- 
consumption has not been felt before now is 
that t lie farmer has provided liimself with an 
artificial substitute in lieu of the necessary net 
return in tlie form of loans by mortgaging his 
propertjr. A continuation in the decrease of 
fhe foreign price of his products must ulti- 
mately not alone injure the farmer, but to a 
corresponding degree injure labor and com- 
merce. Were the cause in the decline of his 
product a temporary one, we could hope that 
ame would rectify matters. But as the cause 



of his former superiority consisted in 
periority of the tools and implements 
ployed in cultivation, and whereas hi 
petitors used the primitive devices of 
cients. When now the very inventive 
of this country has been placed by E 
into the hands of those whose wage rat 
cheapest in the world in order to sup 
with food and raw material at the low« 
for production. When all this has bee: 
is being done, we cannot hope for any 
nent advance in products which new 
tions tend to lower. 

Under these conditions the farmer w 
it absolutely impossible not alone to 

1)rogress, but equally impossible to m; 
lis ground unless there is a change in t 
tem of protection. 

He must either have absolute and ui 
tioned free trade, or he must receive a ] 
of the money back again which he p 
protection. *Free trade would so dem 
the condition of labor as to seriously . 
dize the safety and perpetuity of thisVe 

Besides which, even if it were possibL 
out serious consequences would not be 
ble, for with free trade there would be : 
son why the standard of wages in the " 
States would be any higher than in Eur 
even as high with this country as a co 
tor for the markets of the world. 

If we are to have protection, then we 
not have it at the expense of agriculti: 
cause to have it thus is to perpetrate ro 
besides as shown above it is neither wi 
litic nor profitable. 

And the proposition herein advocated 
out a method now an adjustment may 
rived at whereby agriculture may recei\ 
measure of justice it is entitled to. 

Mr. Welcher further says: 

We have the bare fact before us that the 
and cribs are full to overflowing, 3'et there 
tress in the land and the wheels of buslnea 
clodded. Can we remedy It? 

Certainly, by the adoption of the pi 
tion advocated in this pamphlet. 



New York, 216 Church Stxee 
December 19, 18 
D. LuBiN, Esq.. Sacramento, Cal. 

Dear Sib:— We are in receipt of your pai 
on transpor ration of agricultural product 
have perused its columns carefully. We li 
appreciate tlie cause you have undertake 
would like to see it go into effect, belie 
would be beneficial to everj* farmer In the 
Slates, an'i that the farming: industry 
rapidly mcr'-ase. thereby opening up a?rici 
lands now Ivina: ir!lp, drawing from the 
cities people who would make for themsel 
dependent and happy tiomes. 

Gladstone Mfg. C 
£. H. Colman, 



Opinion of Dr. Gustave Diebcks, Pre 
of Political Economy, Steglitz, Germany ( 
lation): 

I read the little pamphlet, which you sei 
with much interest, and desire to make ti 
lowing few remarks: Mr. Lubin is correct 
he recognizes in the protection of agrioult 
the United States one of the main remedies 
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.he oonntry of the present crisis which the 
ic is passing. The nature of the soil in the 
I States has made aj^rioalture the most im- 
it industry of the country, and it is mainly 
> tbe same that the United States has 
d the high position it oocupies among 
ktions of the civilized world. It is, there- 
le duty of all poU.iclans and true patriots 
ist in establishing plans which will make 
Itare protitable. Air. Lubln is, howeyer, in 
when he considers us the only causes of the 
First, the competition ot o leap foreign 
second , higli Iteight rates. I agree with 
hat botii are obstacles and an injury to 
can agriculture, but not the only one<*, nor 
ain oneH. From the history of American 
Iture it <-an readily be proven that the over- 
of land speculation, to un almost insane de- 
las done the greate8t amount of injury, be- 
he art of firming: hus not been understuod. 
<irer, I will leave this question now, as a dls- 
n of the s ime would be equivalent to the 
ii; of a book.. It will require much work and 
before the opposition to these Ideas can be 
1 over, even here in Gi^rmany, and as fiir as 
nited States is concerned, I fear the work 
itAng about this reform would be a hopeless 
^nie question would effect value of railroad 
held In the United States, as well as in for- 
lan tries; fluctuations of tbe same to a down- 
tendency would surely be accompanied 
lerioas results to the credit of tbe country, 
dly, the railroad systems of the United 
I are not concentrated, hence the numerous 
18 Interests opposed to each other would 
it Impossible to introduce this reform with 
egree of success. 

[>r. Diercks will be pleased to remember 
we have two things Iiere by which we can 
iplish much that is impossible to be ac- 
lished elsewhere, he would no doubt mod- 
ly pessemistic tendency toward the close 
s excellent article. As Dr. Diercks has 
[itened us on subjects in Germany, I do 
aind telling him what these two things 
The first is the ballot, and the second is 
-dog" tenacity ; and both are eflfective in 
respsectiye way. 

nion of W. G. Bbackett, of Lilly Brack- 
Co., manufacturers of shoes, Brockton, 
achusetts : 

ow the strength and wealth of our coimtry is 
y in its agricultural interests, which should be 
id and encouraged to their fullest extent, but 
jir our government can go into closer relations 
hem without prejudice to its well being in other 
:ts is a matter that requires more careful thought 
; can give it. Ii Republicans and Democrats 
)t exist as parties, and parties and i>olitics could 
ninated irom this and all other economic ques 
their solution would be much easier. The gov- 
snt now has hundredsof thousands of employe", 
hether it would be wise to increase this force 
'old or tenfold, is a very serious question, so long 
aiations" or employment under the government 
wards or payment for party work. 

3 government need not ^o into "closer re- 
is" with the {igricultural interests than it 
rlth tbe manufacturing interests, and nev- 
less carry out the proposition under con- 
ation, f here is no necessity for the gov- 
ent increasing its force threefold or ten- 
n carrying out tliis proposition. All that 
ye rec[uired is for Congress to adopt a pro- 
ibipping receipt or waybill, and to estab- 
an auditing office for checking, paying, 
cancelling these waybills. Several hun- 
clerks will be sufficient for that purpose. 



Opinion of Mr. E. W. Jones, editor Rich- 
mond Guardian y Quebec: 

Your views on true protection to native interest* 
and labor are «ound. By the way, I do not see why» 
if your plan is practicable— and I think it is— the 
''po.stal'' system should be limited to farm products; 
the Post Office now transmits all sorts of articles 
within a certain weight and bulk. 

All sorts of articles can go by mail now. I 
send hundreds of parcels that way every day. 
The rate is 16 cents per pound, which, while 
not too liigh to send bonnets, laces or neckties 
that way, is an absolutely prohibitory rate for 
farm products. 

Classification One, of my proposition, pages 
S-6^ calls for "specilied farm proaucts in limited 
weight and bulk be mailable and forwarded 
through the mails at a uniform rate of one 
cent per pound." 

Cheap valueless novels are carried that way 
now, and at the rate I name, and in any quan- 
tity, and no one but the publisher and retailer 
is benefited. Whereas, the carriage of farm 
products at the rate I name would benefit the 
million. 

Opinion of The Einstein Company, clothing 

manufacturers, Chicago, 111. : 

In order to carry out your ideas, the United 
States governmient would have to own the rail- 
roads, which, to our tree institutions, would be a 
continual menace of perpetuating the party in 
power. 

You are certainly mistaken in your asser- 
tion, and are evidently under the impression 
that in adopting the proposition advocated the 
government employes would be obliged to 
handle the farm products of the country,, 
whereas, nothing of^ the kind is advocated. A 
shipping receipt or way-bill, issued by author- 
ity of Congress, is to be used by the shipper 
for the products included in the law, and in 
the same manner as now. The oiily additional 
work involved is the presentation of this wav- 
bill to a government auditing office at Wash- 
ington, by the transportation company, for 
the additional amount; the additional amount 
to be taken from the amount collected through 
the protective tariff. 

Opinion of Professor E. W. Hilgard, Cali- 
fornia State University, Berkeley : 

My opinion on this proposition is tnat, unless 
the uniform rate weri made applicable to all 
transpoitation— manufacturea goods as well as 
farm products— it would be lust as impossible to 
introduce it as George's single tax, from the same 
cause. 

I fail to see any connection in the illustration 
given. 

Does the Professor deny that manufactures 
are protected? Does he deny that all interests 
are protected, except staple farm products? 
Does he deny the fact that the prices for staple 
farm products are fixed at Liverpool? Is that 
not a free-trade price? Does not that price 
rule for the quantity exported, and for the 
quantity sold at home? If he does not deny 
these, then he must admit that staple farm 
products are compelled to foot the costs for 
every penny of protection. 

That is, no matter whose interest it protects. 



i 
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the producer of staples is obliged to pay for it 
in full. Not to deny that, and to give it as his 
opinion that manuractures shall share equally 
with farm products in the reduction in rates 
on the adoption of this proposition, seems, to 
say the least, strange. 

The freight revenue in the United States for 
1898, as given by the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was $799,316,042, and 
if a sum were set aside from the tariff receipts 
to reduce rates on transportation for manufac- 
tures as well as farm products, the amount 
would be too trifling to be felt, or to do any 
good. But the same amount applied on farm 

Sroducts alone, would make a perceptible 
iflference in the net return to the farmer; es- 
pecially so, as a reduction in freight advances 
the price of products, not alone for the amount 
exported, but for the greater bulk sold at home. 

Furthermore, a reduction in the carriage of 
manufactures has not generally the effect of 
increasing wages or stimulating trade, for at 
no time in the history of California has the 
rate on manufactures been as low as it has 
been recently, and is now (having been re- 
duced from $4 50 to $1 60 per hundred on 
clothing, dry goods, etc.),i and yet at no time 
in the history of California were wages so low, 
work so scarce, profits so meagre, and com- 
merce 60 unsteady. Why ? Because the prime 
customer of labor, the farmer, has received too 
low a margin of profit on his product, as a 
rule, and in many instances no margin at all, 
therefore closing^ the primary avenue for com- 
mercial transactions. And as a result the en- 
tire commercial system has lost vitality. 

Freight charges on manufactures absolutely 
free would not remedy matters. The only 
remedy is to be had in having the primary in- 
dustry return a profit to the producer. Is it not 
stupid shortsightedness, therefore, to compel 
the producer of staple farm products to pay 
out of his meagre returns for the protecting of 
all the other industries and individuals in the 
United States? Is it just? Is it honest? Is it 
politic? 

Further on Professor Hils:ard says: 

I think, too, that the principle of paying for a 
service what it actually costs Is intrinsically right 
and just. * 

1 agree with you perfectly, and by this rule 
alone, if by no other, the producer of staples 
should not be made to pay for protection as 
long as iiis product at home and abroad is sold 
at free- trade prices. 

Continuing, Professor Hilgard saj's: 

The justifleation of the single uniform rate of 

?ostH'eis the educational nature of the Kervice. 
t does not favor one class above another. That 
is a radical vice or the proposition, and is why It 
cannot be Introduced and carried out success- 
fully. 

Upon investigation Professor Hilgard will 
find that the postal service, as in operation, 
does tavor one class above another; that it not 
alone serves as an educational factor, but it 
also serves any number of dry-goods houses 
in doing a "mail-order" business, and that it 
serves a large number of publishers to send 
thousands of tons of trashy novels through the 
mail at a uniform rate of one cent a pound. 
<For a list of a few, please see page 6.) 



Here we have storekeepers and pub 
favored at the expense of everyone eh 
no one seems to object, and that in s] 
the fact that this very class of mail i 
causes the department an annual def 
millions of dollars. 

In speaking of education, however, i 
be presumed that Professor Hilgard as a 
ical economist will assent to the prop< 
that the rate of wages is a prime factor i 
eral education. To illustrate: A wage 
one piaster, twenty kreutzers, fifty p 
three kopeks, a franc, or even two shil! 
day, is not near as good a factor in g 
education as a wage rate of $2 per di 
this is true— and who can doubt it?— th 
very base, the foundation, making generi 
cation possible, is the wage rate. 

The people of Egypt, India and Russi 
as much postal facilities as we have, a 
they do not seem to profit by **the educt 
nature of the service" nearly as much a 
would were their wages $2 a day. 

In conclusion Professor Hilgard says: 

I think that practically it would involv 
ernment ownership of railroads which the 
ally is g<k)d, but in our republican ^overr 
with its party and spols system, will, I h< 
merclAilly po-^tponei until a decent civile 
order is established. 

Therf is no greater necessity for gover: 
ownership of railroads in order to car 
the pr (Visions of the three classificati 
the proposition advocated than there 
fjovernment ownership of cigars and t 
in ord jr to manage the excise and intern 
enue. In fact, much less so, for the nee 
machinery involved to carry out Classific 
Two and Three (see pages 3 and 7) is 
ernment auditing office at Washington 
several hundred clerks, the same as evei 
rdad company has. The expense for this 
be trifling, and even this expense can be 
by reorganizing the Government Agrici 
Department, and having that departm* 
the work in the place of the far less pr; 
work which that department now doe 
which costs the Government millions ( 
lars every year. 



Mb. Brooks is an inventor and new! 
writer. 

236 Fifth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., December 16, 18! 

To Mr. David Lubin — Dear Sir: 

I am favorably impressed with your prep( 
It is a step so far ahead of the popular pr 
against ordinary methods that you must n 
discouraged if it takes a long time to pass tl 
the law-making powers, but that has been tl 
with all ffreat reforms, and is no serious olb 
to the prosecution of it. The most i^nora 
wasteful evil we have to contend with is the 
tionco of the people, led by demagoi^ues to 
fair trial to new laws that can only be < 
strated by fair trial as shown on the tariff qu 
Oui* country is producing men of mighty pow 
good, but no sooner do they propose a granc 
lem than it is assailed by the little men wt 
not comprehend iL Yours truly, 

John S. Br 
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(Addnas D. LUBIN. 8ACRAMEKT0. 

on of Mb. F. W. Cobsk, of 'Stewart & 
iiy goods commission merchants, 78 
n street, New York: 

read carefully your proposition, and thoush 
impression was that the plan seemed hardly 

upon further consideration I have changed 
ion and think that your plan, though meet- 
i much opposition, especially from farmers 

to large cities, would in a few years meet 
i approval of the majority. I am a protec- 
ind as the farmers are the only class whom 
directly or indirectly, do not derive benefit 
rotective tariff, it is no more than fair that 
isideration should he eivcn to their welfare. 
y there would be a wail from our fruit grow- 
e cast, but I wish for the welfare of the ma- 
ad conditions would even up I think. 

K)n as the farmers in the east begin to 
that the development of the west, 
est, and south mejms the development 
• own market; that more manufactures 
demanded, that more workmen will be 
ed, that wages will be firmer, and that 
11 greatly increase the demand for their 
bs; as soon as this will be understood, 
tern farmer will favor the proposition 
tily as the western and southern farmer 

'•orse concludes as follows : 

a aay, agriculture is the mainsprine of the 
, and it Is natural to suppose that the more 
engthened, the better will be the condition 
ther industries. 



ion of Professor Paasche (member 
Reichstag), Berlin, Germany (trans- 

translation of the little pamphlet of Lubin 
uly to hand, and examinea same at once, 
la of great interest was to me the grave 
Int of the American farmer. While on a 
» America, I was Impressed with the fact 
>ur fiBtrmers are not at all satisfied with 
»nditlon, and I believe have good cause for 
inta; but never heard nor belieyed that 
nplalnts were of su'^b a serious and wide 
nature. In Mr. Li^bln's proposition, I con- 
lat its novelty is deserving of some atten- 
it as far n.s practicability of the plan is 
led, I am of the opinion that it can never 
led out. 

rofessor Paasche will only stop to con- 
ae will not only admit that the proposi- 
not only practicable, but is in operation 
egrec) in Europe. We I^ave the infor- 
1 of Dr. D. Jycxis, of Gottincjen, Ger- 
thtit l;irm j>rolu( ts are carried by mail, 
:]i )U' tSe Gc-uan em]>ire, up *t«) ten 
s, for 60 pfenigs, or 5 pfonigs i»er pound 
?nt per pound). This covers classifica- 
ne of the proposition advocated. Dr. 
has also informed us (see page 33), that 
; in bulk has a lesser pro rata rate for a 
distance than for the lesser distance, 
principle covers "classification two" of 
•oposition. He has also informed us that 
irj'^, in its zone system, carries wheat 
ther agricultural products for export at 
illy low rates. In this we have the prin- 
f "classification three" of this proposition, 
ay, therefore, conclude that the proposi- 
dvocated, being in successful operation 
tain countries of Europe, is no longer 



CAL.) (Copies of this pamphlet free.) 

new, deserving only to be called a new ques- 
tion here, and when advocated for adoption in 
the United States. 

The degree of expenditure by the govern- 
ment in the adoption of each classification is, 
however, a question to l)e determined, and, if 
adopted, will no doubt vary with the changes 
in the administration, until the time nhall 
have arrived when protection to manufacture 
and protection to aecriculture sliall be alnrnt as 
equitably sustaiiied as comiitions wiH permU. 
Agricultural protection may start in by the 
adoption of "classification one" (see pages H-6). 
Classifications two and three may be given a 
trial on a moderate appropriation, and increased 
as rapidly as experience and the tariff appro- 
j)riation will permit. The most advantageous 
results would of course be had in a uniform 
rate. But if this cannot he had at the start it 
would be wise to start with what is wise and 
practicable, and by degrees to work to the 
point of a maximum benefit for the whole 
country. 

Continuing, Professor Paasclie says: 

Our agricultural interests also suffer ihrongh 
the pre-jsure of the world's price, but low freights 
alone cannot counteract this. In the United 
States nmch more could be accomplished, by 
breaking the monopoly of the big railways, and 
abolishing the unreasonably high tariff. 

At the present time there is no more i>racti- 
cable method for the control within bounds of 
the great railway monopolies, than by the 
adoption of the proposition herein advocated. 
For, by its adoption, everv voter in the coun- 
try becomes inairectly a shipper, and we may 
then expect legislation that will protect the 
interests of the people. 

As for abolishing the tariff, that is not to our 
liking. We do not wish to abolish it, because 
we prefer to give employment to the millions 
of workpeople in our own country. Nor do 
we wish these millions to have their wage rate 
lowered to the standard in Europe. If ft^e 
trade is so desirable, why does not Germany 
introduce it? Probably for the same reason 
that we do not. 



Opinion of Mr. Andrew Jugens, President 
of the Andrews Soap Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: 

There are in it essential points that are worthy 
of consideration. I agree with you that our far- 
away States should have some protection. 



Hon. W. W. Hill, Assistant Supemtend- 
ent Free Delivery System of the United States 
Post Office Department, in a communication 
from Washington of November 13th gives it 
as his opinion that the proposition advocated 
is entirely feasable. 

Opinion of Mr, L. M. Simson, of Simson, 
Greenebanm & Rosenthal, cloak manufactur- 
ers, 1199 Park Avenue, New York : 

The idea is beyond a doubt very practical, but I am 
afraid that it will take a long time to interest enough 
people to introduce the new measure. Please send 
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ne 3ve more copies to distribute among some Mends. 
whOj I am sure, will take interest in the matter and 
assist the new enterprise. 

You are right, it may talce a long time, but 
tliis need not deter us from going ahead, as 
long as we believe the proposition to be based 
on justice and equity, ana in the interest of 
our country. There is a possibility, however, 
that it may not take so long: a time as we now 
think it will, for observe: You read the pam- 
])hlet; are impressed with its practicability ; as 
a result have asked for five more copies for 
your friends; others have done the same; and 
80 the idea spreads as rapidly as circumstiances 
permit. 

Opinion of Professor Edwin R. Seligman, 

Professor of Political Economy, Columbia 

College of Political Science, New York ; 

There is no reason why one class should be fav- 
ored at the pablic expense. 

No, there is not. But you will admit, Pro- 
fessor, that this is practically what the tarift 
does. 

Further on Professor Seligman says: 

It seems to me that Mr. Lubin is attempting to 
overcome economic laws. Why should Califor- 
nia liave a natural market for Arult in New York, 
and it In New York why not in London and Cal- 
cutta. 

No, I am not trying to "overcome" but to 
furtlier the practical application of economic 
laws to the end that the general good may be 
served. 

The reason why California should have a 
natural market in New York and not in Lon- 
don or Calcutta is because California helps 
support New York. Because it California 
oven desired to help support London or Cal- 
cutta she could not do so on account of the 
tariff. 

As a matter of political economy, you will 
admit that every profitable orchard and vine- 
yard in California helps not alone to sustain 
the industrial interests of New York, but in ad- 
dition is a material factor in the increase of 
New York real estate values. There is not a 
shaft, wheel, belt, bench or tool in a New York 
workshop whose value is not influenced by 
California's progress. Nor is there a workman, 
a manufacturer, a merchant or a professional 
man who is not influenced thereby. 

Take the theory of the tarifT, lor instance ; 
who will deny that it does not tend in the di- 
rection of a higher wage rate? Yet that higher 
wage is practically at tne expense of the grower 
ot staple farm products. 

The adoption of the proposition herein ad- 
Tocated would likewise tend in the apprecia- 
tion oftlie wage rate, but not iit the ultimate 
expense of anyone, for the tax would be coni- 
I)en3ated in tne reduced cost of the greater 
volume of the product. 

It would simply permit a much greater ex- 

J)ansion in the development of the resources 
or which each section is best fitted, and 
permit the expansion to a maximum, and 
maintain it there, resulting first of all in a 
steady demand for labor and all concurrent 
advantages. 
The reduction in the price to the producer 



by reason of the greater production would nol 
take away the increased return which it if 
hoped to gain by the adoption of this proposi- 
tion. Why?' Because first of all the reduced 
carriage rate will help out to meet it not alone 
in the East, but in the home market as well. 

To illustrate : When fruit is worth 3J centfe 
in New York, and it costs 2i cents to "lay it 
down'* in that city, it will only bring one cen< 
net in California. Should the railroad rate be 
reduced to 1^ cents, the price in California 
would be 2 cents net. The greater increase in 
production might i-educe the selling price, 
nowever, but there would be an ample base to 
stand it. Should the price still fall, reduce 
the rate again until it is so low that the sur- 
plus may DC exported. 

Shoula Europe also adopt this proposition, 
it can do no harm, for the law of cost on trans- 
portation is, the lower the rate the higher the 
price of the product. Yes, New York should 
be our * 'natural market," because California 
buys its manufactured goods there, and condi- 
tions that will tend in' a fair return for our 
products must result in benefit to New York, 
to its wage rate, its commerce and real estate 
values. Professor Seligman further says: 

There is such a thing as natural advantages of 
situation, and no inventions can absolutely elim- 
inate this factor. 

Does the "natural advantage of situation" 
give wage-earners in the United States |2 
when the European workman only receives a 
mark a day ? 

Does not the tariff have something to do 
with it? And yet tne tariff and the "natural 
advantage of situation" are two distinct things. 
And what the tarifl is to manufacturers that 
the reduction in freight rates will be for agri- 
culture. 

Opinion of Mb. John Foster, of John Fos- 
ter <fe Co., shoe manufacturers, Beloit, Wis- 
consin : 

It Involves so many interests it might be im- 
possible to get any harmony of action. However, 
It is worth thinking about and bringing out opin- 
ions on the subject, and I wish you success, xoor 
reasoning is plain and convincing, and it may be 
one of the lights of a new opening of our national 
progress. 

Opinion of Mr. Chas. N. Page, editor of 
The Western Garden^ Des Moines, Iowa: 

By y.>ur system of postage you would, we be- 
lieve, release the Government from claims for 
loss or damage in transit, which the railroad com- 
panies have. You are doubtless aware that the 
Qovemment is not responsible for mail (even 
registered letters) lost in transit. 

If Editor Page will kindly read the proposi- 
ti ')n on paj^e 3, he will see that he is correct 
in>4ofar as Ciassifi( ation One is concerned. 

Specifications One and Two are not in the 
least affected by his criticism, for the shipping 
is to be done precisely as it is done now. The 
transportation companies are to be released 
from no responsibility, the only difference be- 
in^ that the shipper will use' a goyemment 
shipping receipt, on which receipt the trans- 
portation company is to collect from a goyem- 
ment auditing office the additional amount 
due according to law. 
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on of HoF. P. 0'Sdi.livas, Mayor of 
, Eentucby : 

Tsl propoilUon ns for salt KOe", 
JdlMbMLertU iPt tlmunuprrimfnl. 
e rallnudB li 



kUwo 



gain iDtOrmatlon. 



IB thay permit tliemselvM M 
eir InHuenoe (Or BOOd I* no- 
' unquestioned. Tber hkve 
3at ailvantace; tbey ttre able 
ftcen aoiX at times wben thej 
llsien, and most acxloui u> 



t the government purchase tlie rail- 
uily said. la U deBinble to tack on to 
Liuatration SOO.OOO emploves? Even 
■ere not in the way, how could the 
nt obtain the ten billion dollars to 



of November Hth, Hb. 
Samuel N. GmrFiTu, of Rice Lake, Wis., in 
criticising this proposition aaya : 

Cslifomia and all the resCof Che Untied States would 
All up with towiiB end eilies of the original American 

type. pTodiicera — ' " '"''' ' " 

together. You hi 



and consumeis would be broiu 






_a proper appticatlon will 

■, , , ,„ ,, J — anctpale thelnduairialsyBtemorourowii 

le disregarded. Would natlan, but also elevate humanltr the world over, 
nit the o • 



... . , legislate juat 

eso roade should do? Among the vut- 
many are shippers? Scares one in a 
id, but by the adoption of thie propoai 
ery voter would be practically, thotigh 
ly, a shipper. 



Mrtion one"— luiail packet ^nsportatlon 
y matnlainable, If some sort of ataodard 

oan be tizel so as to diralnlab the labor 
llDtf. Here many Of tlie priDoiplea whtoti 

etr BoirlaDd UU) to advocate a uniform 
ftra applicable; and Mr. Lubtn may gain 
BK from a stud; of postal history an It la 
I, tOT tnstanoc In Blrbe'K Hill's "Ufe of 
rlMUd Hill ■' London. Di! I« Rue, ISSO. 
gbl niay also tie fialnad by a study of tbe 
1 siperlmenlH of untfoim ctiSirge within 



iaality, and apparent plauslbili) 
fully met. whether this com 



»fly in wtilch yon treat 
with which yoa aeem 



^ur pamphlet with a ^jeatdealof 
Mtlily approve of tlie proposition 

a in tbe aolutton nfii question which 






. propositio 
1 three, however. 



rued. 






. * taritr. With the adopti. 
here would no longer be any more jus- 
naintainiiig it than there ia in the con- 
in of the protective tariff without it. 

of the new conditiona already set forth 
^re herein, it is advocated as a measure 
ne of equitv and a reciprocity of bene- 

on of the Rev, Joseph Lbohabd Lkvt, 
dphia. P^nn,: 

< the wi»Un of tbe whole nutluo. Tbla 
tlon Is based upon no party cry. Jt alms 
I tbe interest of none, while II is Intended 
It the many It Is evidently framed tor 
«ctloii of the true producers of all wealth, 
^refOre for the protection of capital, too. 
ilna: that improve,'! the condition and 
mproves alao tbe whole 



Pbofebsor Lewis M. Ater, of the Patrick 
Military Institute, Anderson, S. C. In criticiz- 
ing this proposition, says: 

But that unjust state of things oould never bave 
taken place If tbe Cunstltutlinbad been respected 
ia the legislation of Congress, That solemn com- 
pact 1>ftween the States of the Union bad to be 
grossly violated tjetOreaprotectlvetariflaotooula 
be enacted. The Ooveroment of the United Slatea 
Is a government of strictly limited powers, and 
Its delegated and oarelblly limited powers are all 
explicitly laid down In the Federal Coaatttntlon. 
That Instrument expressly gives Congress tha 
power "to colli money, regulate the value thereof, 

-■ -' -- ~-i Hx tbe standard of 

Tlie CoQBtllutlon also 

the power to establish poatoeicea 



of ton 
and post roads.' 



TJi" Professor ia correct as far as he has quoted, 
but lie did not Quote enough in order to justify 
him in 'nakino ihp statement "that the solemn 
compact bettoS 4he States of the Union had 
to be groaaiy''':en y , tjefore a protective tariff 
act could hi "fj^o^al*" „ 

In tha topi e>,.cW^p teftd that one of the ob- 
jects of t'h'^ Ae ."W i^ to •■ promote tbe 
general w^^^^^^gU^^^ 
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Article I, Section 7: "All bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives." 

Section 8: **The Coneress shall have power 
* * * to lay^ and collect taxes, duties, im- 
ports and excises, to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and the general wel- 
fare of the United States; to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrj'- 
inff into execution the foregoine powers." 

influenced by sectional feefin^, intensified 
by real or imaginary sectional injury, some 
minds are inclined to work themselves up to a 
pitch and give vent to their emotional eoulli- 
tions in the line of least resistance. The line 
of least resistance, as it appears to Professor 
Aver, is in the direction above indicated. 

Were the "solemn compact grossly violated" 
in the establishment of the protective tariff, 
many more people in the United States would 
have been as well informed about it as the 
Professor. 

Does the Professor realty mean to imply that 
every Congress, the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the people of the United 
States have been gross violators of the Consti- 
tution ever since the protective tariff was es- 
tablished? He is certainly mistaken. 

And if he is mistaken, then protection as a 
measure ''to promote the general welfare" is 
politic. Politic it certainly is, but the question 
remains, Is it just? 

Under present conditions, no, because the 
burden rests entirely upon the producers of 
staple farm products, and the benefits go to the 
balance of tne people. 

The proposition which I advocate, and which 
the Professor so vehemently denounces in his 
communication, is intended to make just what 
is now unjust, by giving to the producer of 
staples his share of the benefits of protection 
in the form of rebates on freight charges. 

As a South Carolinian, Professor Ayer prob- 
ably thinks he is voicing the sentiments of the 
South when he denounces protection. The 
South as it was— Yes, but the "New South"— 
No. The rapid increase of manufacture in the 
South in recent years has changed the opinion 
of the people there on the question of protec- 
tion in a marked degree, as the following dis- 
gatch from New York, December 27th, to the 
acramento Record- Union will show : 

The "Commercial Advertiser's" Washington 
special says : The trouble the Democrats are hav- 
ing in their own ranks over the tariff question 
comes almost entirely from the Southern people. 
In the reports made to have the Wilson bill 
changed or defeated in the Senate, it has been de- 
veloped that the protection sentiment has been 
growing in the South with extraordinary rapid- 
ity. 

Professor Ayer need not even go as far as to 
inquire of the Southern manufacturers whether 
they want protection. He need only interview 
the peanut-growers of his State if they are 
anxious to have peanuts on the free list, and 
he will be told promptly and without reserve 
how the peanut-growers stand on protection. 

It may DC that Professor Ayer is a little be- 
hind the times, and does not know it. Can he 
or the "Old South" ever hope to have more 
favorable legislation in the interest of free 
trade than under the present administration ? 
Certainly not, and yet, let him but glance over 



that dreaded document by Northern protec- 
tionists, the Wilson bill, and he will find— 
what? That it is bristling with protection. 
And we may safely predict that considerable 
additions will be made in the increase of pro- 
tection before its passage, and the increase will 
be urged by Southern Democrats as vehemently 
as by Northern Republicans. 

Let us hope that the time is not far distant 
when Professor Ayer will find it right to advo- 
cate protection, and when he does, as a just 
man, that he will at the same time urge the 
adoDtion of the proposition herein advocated. 



Opinion of Andrew Furxjseth, Secretary of 
the Sailors' Union of the Pacific, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. : 

I think the law of distancenand its iDfluence on 
wages (hence on the standard of civilization) is sound, 
and in order to overcome this law some such arrange- 
ment as proposed by you must be adopted . As further 
reasons, allow me to suggest that the invention and 
development of machinery must ultimately drive the 
people oack fh>m the cities to the soil. This seems to 
me as a foregone conclusion— man must go where his 
labor can support him. The present system of trans- 
portation and cultivation by railways and in bonanza 
farms set men idle during the greater part of the 
year, while it impoverishes the soil, and is therefore 
a failure. It seems to me that your proposition tends 
to smaller fiums. 



Opinion of Mb. S. Openheimer, cloak manu- 
facturer, 471 Broadway, New York : 

My opinion on this proposition is, that it would 
make it incumbent upon the U. 8. Government to 
own and operate the railroads and transportation 
facilities of the country, and constitute its adminis- 
tration into a sort of paternal directorium; this, in 
turn, would deprive the people of their sense of indi- 
vidual!^ and independence, cause loss of self-reli- 
ance and energy, which were the main springs of our 
marvelous development; and it is easy to conlectuie 
that such a system would generate sectional cUfficul- 
ties and discrimination. 

It is impossible to understand how it is pos- 
sible for this government to become a "pater- 
nal directorium" by simply paying^ out on 
transportation a portion of the funds it collects 
on the protective tarifi^ especially as the ma- 
chinery for putting this into operation will 
only require a government auditing room of 
several hundred clerks. 

There is no more necessity for the govern- 
ment to own the railroads before this can be 
done, than it is for you, as a cloak manufac- 
turer, to own the mills making the cloth that 
you manufacturer into cloaks. 



Opinion of the Providence Shade Roller 
Company, of Bristol, R. I. : 

That it would be of great benefit to the West, and 
although we believe Chat the New England former 
would suffer, it would be a vast saving to the masses. 

If the prosperitv of the West is to result in 
the people of the West selling their products to 
New England, and then buving their manufac- 
tures in Europe, you would be correct. But as 
long as Southern or Western prosperity tends 
to tne greater consumption of New England 
manufacture, then you are not correct. More 
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Qd for NcNr EngUmd mannCactare means 
Aer employment of New England work- 
m. The greater employment of working- 
will improve the conaition of the New 
ind farmer. 



!r. John Wanamakeb, Philadelphia, in a 
iiinication dated October 26, 18^, says: 

1 pleated to have yoar letter of the I7th with 
7 of your i*amphlet, which is full of Rugfre^t- 
The queation of transporting farm prodacts by 
•articularly interepts mo; but I think it woald 
practicable unless the Mail Servico waA reor- 
)d, and even if not impracticable to adjust the 
to carry mail and farm products. 

carry out the proposition advocated it is 
ecessary to have farm products in bulk 
led by the Post Office Department at all. 
table shipping receipt or way bill issued 
msress, as set forth on page — in this 
»hiet, would cover the ground. There 
d, however, be no difficulty in forward- 
nail packages of farm products in limited 
it and bulk through the United States 
3ffice Department. That can be done to- 
ry any farmer, provided he is willing to 
5 cents per pound postage. 
nr, while this rate is low enough on bon- 
neckties, drugs or fancy goods, it is pro- 
>ry on farm products, 
s rate on farm products in limited bulk 
weight reduced to one cent a pound 
h is the present rate on trashy novels), 
i largely tend to increase the number of 
fkrms in everv section of the Union. 
•ther on, Mr. Wanamaker says : 

vitnn impossible to get any congressional ac- 
iToring the people with increased 'vail facili- 
id telegraphic faoilitie«>, becna«e of tbe oom- 
on of the ^reat monopolies of express and 
aph companies. 

rorable congressional action in the inter- 

>f the people can be had, provided the 

e elect the proper representatives. If 

Gail to do this, they have no one to blame 

aemselves. 

protection, Mr. Wanamaker says : 

link the protection of manufactures not detri- 
il to the farmer for the rea$<on that if there 
1 not be any protection, the manufacturing 
. be done abroad, and there would be less 
in this country and a smaller market for the 
cts of the farm. 

jre would certainly be much less work for 
^orkingmen by the free trade system, or 
en lowering the present tariff rates. 
3 employment or more working people, 
veT» does not and cannot increase the 
of staple farm products as long as the 
g price for these products are iixed at 
•pool. And, in reality, the case stands as 
ivs : the greater the development of man- 
ure the higher the wage rate, but the 
er the development of staple farm pro- 
on the lower the return to the farmer. 
*ause of this is in the fact that while the 
ing man, through protection, receives the 
»8t wage rate in the world, the farmer of 
es actually pays the working man this 
rate of wages out of his own pocket, 
inclined to doubt this statement, please 
ae wherein it is wrong, 
e manufacturer pays for protection, but 



he pays himself back with greatly increased 
profits. The working man pays for protec- 
tion, and he receives it bacK with profit in 
high wages. 

The professional man pays for protection, 
and he receives it back with pront on high 
salary and fees. 

The producer of staples pays for protection, 
but as lie sells his product at Liverpool prices 
at home and abroad, he receives nothing in 
return. And as he is the only one paying and 
receiving nothing in return, he is the only 
one actually paying for protection. 

Are the working men of this country aware 
of the fact that the producers of staples and 
not the manufacturers are paying them out of 
their i^ockets about half of their wages? Is 
this a joke? No, indeed, there is not a polit- 
ical economist in the United States or in 
Europe that can refute it. 

Is this right? Is it eouitable? Is it just? 
No, nor is it politic, for tne producer of staples 
is the primary customer of manufactures; 
when the producer is crippled, the chief cus- 
tomer of labor is crippled. It is therefore 
right, equitable, just and politic that the 
farmer receive bacK at least a portion of the 
amount which he is compelled to pay out for 
protection. The most practicable manner in 
which this can be done is by the adoption of 
the proposition advocated herein, by having 
the government pay out a portion of the pro- 
tection money in lowering freight charges. 

In conclusion, Mr. Wanamaker says: 

I agree with vou that anything that would bring 
the unemployed out* of the great cities would be an 
advantage all round. 

Nothing will so tend to bring the unem- 
ployed out of the great cities as the encour- 
agement of fair wages, steady work and profit- 
able returns on farms. 

All of which the proposition herein advo- 
cated is intended to bring about. 



Opinion of Da. D. Lexis, Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy, (lottingen, Germany (trans- 
lated): 

The principle of your plan is at present used to 
a small degree here by sending 10-pound parcels 
throughout ttie empire at the uniform rate of 10 
cents, or at 1 cent per pound. 

Were the privilege in operation in the United 
States, it would cover "specification one" of the 

Sroposition, and this would permit farmers to 
o a **mail order" business, which would open 
out an avenue for a profitable business to a very 
large number of people, now on farms and to 
many now congested in the large cities. 

It would tend in a great degree to promote 
farming on five or ten acres of land, and lend 
largely to the subdivision of larger holdings. 

As the privilege is withheld from all except 
publishers to send books at one cent a pound, 
the privilege may be extended to include do- 
mestic farm products at the same rate. 

The granting of this privilege would not 
alone benefit the farmers of our country, but 
would be of equal benefit to the consumers, 
and in addition would largely tend to the de- 
velopment of that skill and technical knowl- 
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(Opinions and clippings, for oomment and 

-edge in preparation and proper form for mar- 
' keting so essential to prontaoie marketing. 

This system of farming, when permitted, 
will employ profitably every available mem- 
ber of a family. The father in the field, the 
mother in preparation and the children in 
packing, labeling and directing the packages. 
And as the "mail order" business is done for 
cash in advance, it is the safest possible. Dr. 
Lexis further says: 

Freight In larger quan lilies are not sent at uni- 
form rates lor all distances, but on the contrary 
are clasmified accordint? to distances, but the 
greater the distance the smaller is the rate per 
mile. 

In principle this would seem to cover class- 
ification two of my proposition. The only 
objection being that it is in operation in 
Germany, but not in the United States. And 
if it is of an advantage in Germany, how 
much more necessary is it for a country as 
vast in territory as ours is. The Professor fur- 
ther says: 

Id the "zonen tariff" of tlie Hungarian railways, 
the rates on wheat and other uKricuitural pro- 
duce for export are established in favor of the 
former. 

This principle would seem to cover classifi- 
cation number three of this proposition. 

Those, therefore, who oppose my proposi- 
tion because it may seem to them new and 
without precedent can offer no such obiection 
any more, for Dr. Lexis has shown tnat all 
three classifications of this proposition are in 
operation in Europe. .The only thin^ that re- 
mains to be done is to introduce it in the 
United 'States. ' 

And the quicker this is done the better. 
Should the present administration refuse to do 
so, there is a remedy at hand in the next cam- 
paign. 

Opinion of Mr. G. W. Perkins, President 
Cigarmakers' International Union of America, 
Chicago, Illinois : 

Permit me to state that I am now and always 
have been In fia,vor of any means whereby the 
products of the agricultural districts can be con- 
veyed at the lowest possible cost to the workers 
In the industrial centers. 



Oy)inion of C. A. Holbbook, Esq., of Edward 

Miller <fe Co., manufacturer of brass goods, 

New York: 

The best govern ment Is the one in which every 
man la absolutely free to do tbat which is right 
to himself and not wrong to his neighbor. 

This is good doctrine. You are correct. 

A fiovernment should hold the scales of Justice 
evenly balanced as between all governed by it. 

This also is good and sound, but can you 

E lease tell me how the scales of justice are 
eld at the present time? Suppose one end of 

the scale was held over Edward Miller & Co.'s 
factory at Meriden, Conn., and the other end 
over a cotton plantation or a wheat field, what 
then? Would the scales be evenlv balanced? 
No, indeed ! The heavj end would be found 
over the factory at Menden, and the light end 
high above reach would be over the cotton 
pJant&tion and wheat field. 



publication in the next i^sue, solicited.) 

Your industry is protected, but whc 
the bill? When your industry pays fo 
tection, does it not reimburse itself 
somely for it? When the producer of 
farm products pays for protection is he 
bursed by the British government wher 
compelled to sell his product at Liv 
prices? Who reimburses him? 

No one! and as he is the only one whc 
and receives nothing in return, he pays i 
Your industry, therefore, helps itself « 
tho pockets of the producer of farm si 
and then generously state that "a goveri 
should hold the scales of justice evenl 
anced as between all governed by it." 

But wait, we are not done yet. Quite 
years ago I was in the employ of your fi 
traveled and sold its goods on the roa< 
there were times when I was told that 
burners and brass kettles must not be s 
"less than combination" prices. Whai 
"combination" prices mean? It mean 
what it says. The manufacturers com 
and when the producer bought a lamp I 
he paid for burner, protection and con 
tion. 

A moment more; the working men in 
employ probably belonged to a labor \ 
and what is the labor union for? Is it i: 
"short hours and big pay?" Certainly. 

Now, then, the producer in buying a 
burner paid for burner, protection, con 
tion and union. And when the lamp b 
or manufacturer bought cotton or wheat 
the producer, he paid only the price fii 
Liverpool. 

While this was rank injustice right st 
along there was no help for it. Simply b( 
the scales of justice inclined where the 
were heaviest. But now a condition con 
us that will compel the blind goddess to t 
to her business in a more equitable mam 

Just as long as the farmer could be fl 
and in spite of it exist, there was no di 
tion to render him justice. The tim< 
however, come when this can no lone 
done with impunity. When Araby PasE 
driven out of Egypt by England the i 
government took possession. Then begi 
introduction of the most approved agricu 
implements and devices into thatcountr 
these were placed in the hands of the 
tian laborer. Though clumsy at the st: 
in time mastered the use oi these app 
devices. With every year added he b< 
more and more expert, until to-day the 
tian laborer receiving five" cents a day c 
most perform as much labor as an Am 
farm hand receiving a dollar a day and 1 

What has been done in Egvpt, lias lil 
been done and is being done in India, oi 
a much larger scale. And Professor 
wich (late of Russia,) Professor of Po 
Economy at the Chicago Ui iversity, to 
writer a few w( eks ago that the erreat i)l 
of Southern Russia were discarding all ] 
tive agricultural devices, and were rep 
them with the most modern and ap] 
makes to be had. 

All of this has had the effect of loweri 
price of staple farm products to a rate at 
it is impossible for the American produ 
exist on. 
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(Addrass D. LUBIN. SACRAMENTO, 

I this condition likely to change', for 
le Egyptian, Indian lind Russian can 
»am a fair profit at the low rate, and 

at even much lower rates — the farni- 
>ur country' can no lonj'cr maintain 
ves on the nrices rcalizea, and this is 
n reason wliy tliere are now H,OUO,000 
1. Why orders for jroods are curtailed 
hants. Why factories are shut down. 

it at all surnrising, for the fanner and 
n hand is tiie primary and principal 
jrs of manufactured goods, and when 
ner is moneyless and tlic farm hand 
' first one after them to feci the effect is 
ker in shop or factory. 
er on Mr. Hoihrook says; 

tlon or favoritism to any one or more 
e class of the ^ioverned will ultlinutely 
«cord more or less uni)lea^a:it according 
imber a Heeled, ana so is wrong. 

; to understand tiiat you favor free 
If vour industry and the industries 
Tew fingland manufacturers favor free 
m compete with tlie Austrian and Ger- 
mp-burner makers and still pay the 
te of wages to tliose you employ, then 
rvent the problem is solved. 
3 all then say amen to free trade. 
ipect, however, that when manufac- 
;ay *'clas8," they mean the farmer, but 
iianulacture is mentioned they do not 
**cla88." The truth, however, is that 
•d class will fit the manufacturer just 

1 as it will farmer— not a whit less. 
may we of the West or the South 

that you eastern manufacturere are 
dncere in the statement made above? 
e not a general report that the New 
d manufacturers have curtailed work 
ut down shops and reduced wag;es be- 
f your fears of changes in the tarilf ? 
much mischief is being done through 
a change, what greater mischief may 
tjrought about by free trade itself? 
uin be had without loss to labor let us 
Be trade. If that cannot be had, tlien 
lave protection, but not for your inter- 
•ne. Let it l)e just; let agriculture, too, 
:ected. And it is for this very reason 
advocate the proposition herein out- 
The government rebate on freight paid 
ihe protective tariff' fund will give back 
armer in part or whole the amount he 
r protection. 

ion of Selz, Schwab & Co., manufac- 

)f boots and slices, Chicago, 111., dated 

berl7, 1893: 

ive read over with considerable interest the 
et you sent us, and in response to your letter 
that we think the "proposition" a good one 
'armer, if it can be brought about. 



ion of Professor James Rod way, F. L. 
OT of The Timehri (journal of the Royal 
Itural and Commercial Society of Brit- 
iana), dated Georgetown, British Gui- 
5cemberl2, 1893: 
can be no doubt that such an arrangement 



CAL.) (Ck)pie8 of this pamphlet free.) 

so proposed would be of very great benefit to the 
farmers wh>t are at present debarred from carrying 
on their business at a profit on account of the high 
railroad freights. 

In ^riring his opinion on * 'classification one** 
of this proposition, relating to the forwarding 
of specified farm products in limited weight 
and bulk to be carried by the Post Office at a 
uniform rate of one cent per pound. Professor 
Rodway says : 

Here in British Guiana we once paid 24 cent? for a 
half-ounce lorter; now it has been reduced to five 
(Jiriti!<h Guiana denomination), but this did not 
uome all nt once. And in the fame wuv an enor- 
mous development might take place in the parcel 
post with corresponding reductiunf. 

Further on Professor Rodway says : 

Why connnt the Amoricans see what a heavy 
burden is their protective system? As a naturalist, 
believing in the survival of the fittest, it appears to 
me quite unnatural. If you wi>h your child to grow 
up strong and bo able to .<-r:itul alone, you let him 
get out of his loading strin;;^ as soon as possible — 
notgivohim crutch'^s when he can walk. This is 
what it ai)?)ears to mo souio governments are doing: 
Nature's bnrriers are first being removed by im- 
provements in locomotion, and instead of taking ad- 
vantage of thi.^ artificial fences are erected. 

We cannot do away with the protective sj'S- 
teiu because the majority want it, and because 
free trade would upset things generally, and 
would reduce the wage rate not onlv to the 
English level, but to the Austrian ana Italian 
level. To keep order under such circumstances 
would require soldiers, and above all a king. 
What is the good of a king if we can get along 
comfortably without one? 

"If we wish a child to grow up strong** we 
refrain him from his natural inclinations in 
lying, stealing or from other vicious habits, 
and as a result we have a moral man. 

Were we to permit unrestricted free trade, 
our civilization would take a retrogressive 
turn. The rate of wages is the most potent 
factor in the development of a nation. Let $2 
be the normal wage rate in India for a day's 
work for twenty years, and Emrland would not 
have ships enough, men enough, money 
enoujrh, t(3 hold her under subje* tioii. 

Let the nihilists assassinate the Czar in Rus- 
sia, and <^n the sell-same day there will be 
another Czar, and perha])s prove even a greater 
oppressor and despot than the one killed. Let 
the general wage rate be $2 a day there lor 
even ten years, and the Czar wouid disappear 
for good. 

The trouble is not with protection, it is with 
a nne-sided protection. 

The cliief customer of our country, the pro- 
ducer of staples, has been selected to bear all 
the burden for the cost of protection, but in 
return we allow him ii'^hing. 

This, of course, is unjust, and it is this in- 
justice which must be overcome in order to 
maintain the measure of prosperity our coun- 
try is entitled to. In conclusion, Professor 
Rodway says : 

Your project is one that will tend to overcome 
some of nature's difficulties, but as Ions as an ob- 
structive policy is kept up it will only be a partial 
success. 

No, Professor, it will be a complete success, 
because it will tend to equalize the burdens 
and benefits. 
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(Opinions and clipxiings* for comment and 
Opinion of Barber <& Company, shoe manu- 
facturers, Auburn, N. Y. : 

That it is a decidedly novel and advanced idea, but 
it seems to us practical. To advance the coniltion of 
the agricultunst is necessary. We can thiK of no 
better way of returning to him that tax which he 
pays for manufacturers' (protection) than that sug- 
gested by you. We thank you for opportunity of 
reading proposition, and will now pass book to our 
friends. 



Opinion of the Very Reverend T. C. Mid- 
DLETON, D. D. O. S. A., Augustiniau College of 
St. Thomas, of Villanova, Delaware county, 
Pennsylvania : 

Objections to your scheme do not Imply oppo- 
sition to it. As regards your propo.sition I luive 
taken no side. I cannot oppose a plan that has 
for its object the betterinsr or the avowod mls«'ry 
ot millions of my fellow men. Tuis alone woahl 
commend your proposition to every synpaibeLio 
soul. But I am yet in do ibt whethei- yo ir plan 
will succeed in effortlng thu without throwing 
additional burdens on others. 

In answer to the above, 1 wish to state that 
this is not intended to throw additional bur- 
dens on others, but as a means of equalizing 
them more evenly. 

Continuinff, Dr. Middleton says: 

Both protection and free trade are down In my 
vooabulary a.s necessary principles to be loUowed 
in ail the varied lines of human thought and hu- 
man action. For Instance: I protect the fruits of 
my own Industry, of my brains and work. I am 
entitled to protact them; they are my own and 
nobody else's. I maintain that loan, humanly 
■peakine, do with them whatever I choose. It Is 
no man's business to say me nay, should I prefer 
to hoard up my fruits, or sell them at wbatev er 
price I choose, or even destroy them. Each man 
Is the master, under God, of his own work. This 
is natural protection— a natural ris;lit inherent in 
every man to do with his own what he pleases. 

The above is self-evident common sense, and 
under the ordinary rule in operation among 
civilized people, is generally ibllowed. There 
is an exception, however, to which I wish par- 
ticularly to call tlie attention of Dr. Middleton. 
And that exception is in the case of the pro- 
ducer of staple farm products. Suppose Dr. 
Middleton were a western rancher or a south- 
em planter, that he raised wheat or cotton, and 
the government was to step in and by a pro- 
cess of law, deprive him of naif his income on 
the ground that the half income taken from 
him would enable others to do better than they 
could otherwise do, what would he say to 
that? Would not then the "natural right in- 
herent in every man to do with his own as he 
pleases" be violated ? Certainly. And yet this 
IS precisely the very thing that is being done 
to the producers of staple farm products by 
the protective tariff. Every x^ound of this 
product is sold, at home or tor export, on the 
tree trade Liverpool quotations, and in compe- 
tition with the cheapest labor in the world. 
When, however, this same producer desires to 
buy his necessities in the cheapest market, the 
law prevents him doing so, but he must buv in 
the dearest market, in order that some otfiers 
may be benefitted. Measured by your state- 
ments, this arrangement cannot be called just. 
It is not just. It is, however, profitable to the 
other party. And just as long as it was profit 



publioation in the next issue, sdlioited.) 

able "the other party" did not trouble 
about the unjustuess of the case. 

A new condition has, however, ariser 
will bring "the other party" to terms 
em improved implements and machi 
centlv placed in the hands of the lowes 
field labor in the world, has caused a st< 
cline in the price of the farmer' s product 
he has hardly a margin of profit left. J 
condition is not a temporary one, but ij 
manent as development. The lessened 
is what has closed up workshops and 
men to be idle. As a mere matter of s< 
ervation •'the other party" will be ob 
go with a trifle less bread in order to hi 
earn a loaf; a trifle less profit, in order 
the factory door open. This he will 
too glad to do, if the case really dem 
and as soon as he will be convinced tha 
be in his interest so to do. 

Dr. Middleton, in closing his remj 
free trade and protection, says: 

Both are good, and useful, and need 
vided, as in most other things, they be not 
to extremes, be wis'ly moderated, and in 
visions aim at the common, the general, 
universal good. 

I am in entire accord with you. Yo 
in fact, expressed the very intention 
proposition I am advocating, and whic 
subject matter of our discussion. 

In conclusion. Dr. Middleton says : 

With your plan of scattering broadsi 
the continent, among all classes of tl 
your very novel proposition and all itf 
ent points of view, you certainly s.iould 
to arrive at some judicious, fair, and 
equitable practical basis of action, thao wl 
in lessening the bur lens of the common 
thereby increasing thucommop prosper 
happiness. This is an end devoutly to b 
for. May you be the instrument of so great 



Opinion of F. Siegel & Bros., cloak 
facturers, Chicago, 111. : 

My opinion on this proposition is that it si 
given a trial in order to determine if practl 

F. SiRGEL & 

In a communication, dated Dece-nt 
Mb. E. a. Phipson for the Nationalizi 
Labor Society, London, England, says: 
society is in favor of the reform you pr 



Opinion of The Colchester Rubbe 
PANY, Colchester, Connecticut: 

The plan proposed would cheapen cost of 
the millions, and would increase the consun 
farm and other products, adding to the c 
prosperity and to the happiness of the peof 



Opinion of Mr. J. R. Roberts, of th 

Roberts (cutlery) Manufacturing Comp 

West Broadway, New York : 

I thank you for the exceedingly Int 
pamphlet entitled ''A Novel Proposition." 
read it with deep interest; have been iin 
by its inherent orisrinality. and have { 
thorough consideration. So laudable is i 
inspiring it that there woul . be for me a 
pleisure could I t'oncur in its arsjuniei 
adopt Its conclusions. Reluctantly, but 
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(Address D. LUBIN, 8ACRAMRNT0, 

am unable— r>xcept in part— to do this; and 
.rt reJaies solely to the injustice the agrical- 
of our country are sutterin": through the 
ai\e tarlrt." Granting this ••protective 
lobeau anabollsiiable permanenoy, then 
rouia, to itiy way of thinking, bewk degree 
pensatury Justice in the plan for go\em- 

aia to agriculture. This remedv, which 

ably advocaK^, might be serviceable in the 

lie "Like curis iikc;" the agriculturist be- 

present robbed, uecording to law, lor the 

ftry benetii of ottier clashes; those oihcr 

should be cones; onain.ly depleted to 
be a^riculturist. 1 am, however, irom pr.»- 
nm viction, a tliorouidi-goiiig ''iree-tradcr.*' 
iui coniiiiciit up.)!! the unrerlytng princi- 

"A Novel Proposiil< n*' wou d co\er the 
arti of )K)litieal e oiioniy uud of •'The 
I Oi Mations." I wil» deal briefly. Tome 
to >'iug Htittmenis Keeiii as sclf-eyident 
i: To tiKc unucr foims of law • taxation) 
i*erty of one class ot ciil/ens in oruertoen- 
Qotlier class is slieer legalized robbery. 
:tlon." tiierefore, to be equltible, should 
>iu no class one iota more or one iota less 
; reimburses to that class from the other 

Thi« equalization is clearly an impossi- 

not possihle that in your endeavor to 
le factor of equity, so that eacl^ sliould 
d receive exactly alike, that you attempt 
isure this equity by the measure of ab- 
ri^ht? Abstract right in matters of ex- 
t IS thinkable; is sometimes possible; 

more often attainable by chance than 

God aloQe may de^ in the abstract 

le absolute. Human beings must ever 

stied to relj' on the comparative and the 

B. 

manufacturer of cutlery, offering your 
for sale (call it exchange), how is your 
ler to judge that the price you charge 
absolutely just? By two methods : He 
res your make with others; and he con- 
the' statements made to him, and by 
made. If the buyer does not know the 
cchange value of* the goods, and if the 
3 inclined to take advantage of the buyer, 
thus buys, is he nut cheated? Yes. Sup- 
irther, that tiie storekeeper does not 
hat he has been cheated, out ott'ers the 

for sale to others claiming that his 
Is absolutely just, would he not be 
jd were he told that he was telling a 
•od? Now, you know the relalive value 
ery, and therefore are in a measure pro- 
i^ainst an unjust exchange, but are you 
r informed of the i)roper exchange value 
ry thing else you need? What of cloth., 
h'irts, shoes, groceries, or furniture; do 
low absolutely the exchange value of 
hings, too? No; nor of cutlery neither, 
one knows the particles composing the 
)f iron, and the actual changes in each 
and the new qualities it tooK on as it 
dng converted into the finished pocket- 

lou only can judge of its excellence by 
ring it with other knives. And as it is 
dble for you to know things absolutely, 
impossiole for any other human being 
w exchange value absolutely. 
« is of course a chance for some objec- 
this rule by showing that two half dol- 
ay be exchanged for a dollar. Techni- 
;his may rather be classed as an act of 
tuodation than an exchange. 



CAL.) (Copies of this pamphlet fn^r.) 

From what ha« J>oen said, wr inny oono\ud0 
that, for ail human purpOMos, ww' oxrhnhii^ 
which benefits tlie fvirtios IuvoIvimI, aut) V»\ 
which they chcorfully nivo Ihoir aimoivi, 1« as 
just as human j>rovi»ion can nmki* il. Oo you 
grant tliat? Ir vou do, thon, nv thnt oviMu/ih* 
proposition 1 ailvocalo can btMipi^litMl n« justly 
as any other propt)sition of oxrnnn^o. 

Continuing, Mr. Ut)hortj« Hnyn: 

Were it attainable thei*e would b«* no ndx nniairs 
in it; thccquilibriuin woulvl n>n\utn u\)ohauit«dl 
all tlie taxatlve suimtraottouN AUtI ottWolllliu Qitiu* 
l>ensatloii8 would b.> wusud lstH>r, 

Permit mo to diller with vo\», Mr. Uolt^rtu; 
there would bo a docidnl ailvanlugi*. In the* 
first place, tlie farmer would bo iKMiotltntl ; tills 
cannot be denied; and tho Oiiuillbrl\im would 
not remain unchanged, for thort» is no onuiH 
brium now at all. With the iUH>positlo« 
adopted tliere would l>o no WAMtotl labor; hut, 
on the contrary, there would bo n oonnorvAllon 
of earning power much grt»ator than is possthl<» 
under a free trade system. Any n\x Uion ulv^u 
three dollars a day'for work, to ho oquwliy di- 
vided among them, would glvoonoh luinriiAlf 
a dollar a day, 8upi)0se thn»o <ild not Wt»rk hut 
were to have half of the oarninut ol tho throo 




place as long as Europe is an "anuoa oinup. 
And it is on these terms that workiuKit^t^h Itv 
this country must work as soon wm wt^ Imvo 
free trade. You grant that of ootir»o. Yos, 
you may grant even more than that, for with 
free traae we will enter into compotitlon with 
the European countries for tho nmrkots of tho 
world. What will be the result? Aro tho for- 
eign nations going to make no olTort to moot 
our competition? They certainly will nuiko 
every etfort. And tlie point of least resist a noo 
being in the reduction ot wages. wag(»N will ho 
reduced, and to a point that will tend to bring 
about anarchy. 
In conclusion, Mr. Robert says! 

I am convinced that not to the agriaulturlst 
only, bvit likewise to the nation at large, thu 
proper remedv, the only genuine remedy, tor the 
ulfferential ills we are sulferlng under. Is lor tho 
nation to get it«e*f ms quickly a<« it Im pmcttcablo, 
as close as is possible, to the prinuipleHorabfOiuto 
frae trade. 

It is neither possible nor desirable for thl?* 
nation to do anything ot the kind. It is not 
possible, because the majoritr want protection. 
Even the "solid south," while they clamor for 
free trade in the abstract, want protection in 
the concrete. Presently, and with the growth 
of her manufacturing interests, the south too. 
will speak in no uncertain terms in favor of 
protection. As a general rule, the practical 
free trader is in favor of that system until he 
has something that he. desires 'to have pro- 
tected. An amusing incident of this kind 
occurred lately in our own 8tatc, when Mr. 
Wm. H. Mills, an apostle of free trade, ad- 
dressed the State Board of Trade, in San 
Francisco, on the urgent need of obtaining 

freater protection for Oaiifomia, and Col. 
ohn P. Irish, another, free trade advocate, 
delivered Mmsdif in a masterfal manner (a 
la silver-tongued orator), that "California" 
industries shouJtd ^ protected; 
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There was a time in the history of our coun- 
try when free trade could have been perpetu- 
ated. Had that been done, this country would 
not to-day have had its sixty-five millions 
inhabitants; it would not to-day have taken 
first rank among the nations. It would have 
been an agricultural country of about the same 
national importance as Holland or Belgium. 
That time has gone, and gone for good. Prac- 
tical issues can only be evolved on the line of 
protection. The majority of voters in the 
United States are those who earn an average 
wage. This average wage will buy for the pru- 
dent the prime neces-ities of life as cheaply 
here as in Europe. Food, the coarser grades 
of domestic goods, and rent here are as cheap 
as in Europe. What advantage will it be to 
them to shave their income down to one- third 
or one-quarter they are receiving now? As 
lon^ as this remain's true, just so long will the 
majority maintain protection. 



Opinion of the Gilbert Manufacturing 

Company, manufacturers of cotton goods, New 

York: 

The grand principle that you enunciate would be a 
boon to the country at large, and of course to the ag- 
riculturist; and no doubt every fiarmerin the land, if 
h^ attention was properly brought to this matter, 
would be only too glad to vote in its fkvor. 

Would the farmer be the only one that would 
be glad to vote for it? Why not also the man- 
ufacturer, if by its adoption it would bring him 
more orders and a lesser risk? Why not the 
workingman, if it brought him a steady de- 
mand for labor ? Why not the retail mercnant, 
if it would enable him to sell more goods? 
Why would not every intelligent voter be glad 
to vote for it? 

Opinion of The W. L. Douglass Shoe Com- 
pany, Brockton, Mass., dated November 3, 
1893: 

We have carefully examined your very interesting 
and novel proposition, and think it would be of much 
benefit, not only to farmers, but the people generally, 
especially those whose entire life is one of economy. 
The reduced freight rates would no doubt make a 
corresponding reduction in the cost of material 
transported, and, as no section of the country is en- 
tirely dependent on its surroundings for the neces- 
sities of life, why would not the grreat assistance the 
government would give to reduce the cost of these 
necessities, equal that already adopted in Riving the 
brain food, by the low rate of mail transportation for 
newspapers and periodicals. 



Opinion of Mr. Alexander Caldwell, of 
Bill & Caldwell, hat jobbers. New York: 

My opinion on this proposition is against same. 
It involves the.populi.stic iaea that the U. S. govern- 
ment should own the railroads. 

You are mistaken ; there is not a single ar- 
gument in favor of goverment ownership of 
railroads in the pamphlet. The carrying out 
of this proposition no more requires that the 
government should own the railroad, than it 
should require the government to own the 
steamships because it collects revenue by a 
tariff. 

Further on Mr. Caldwell says: 



I fail to see why such a marked discrim 
should be made against the poor farmer in tl 
ern and Middle sfates. The old, barren < 
called New England, where the pilgrims lai 
to day a desert waste, as the poor farmer hi 
crushed and cast aside In competition w 
farmer of the west. 

Again you are mistaken ; the New E 
farmer has not l)een crushed out by ai 
He is not of the "crushed out" kind. E 
ply "swapped" his little New Englant 
for a great western ranch (we have c 
number of them here). Some others g 
their little New England farm and mc 
the New England cities, and started int< 
ufacturing, and by the kindly assent of 
dence, and through the privileges of tl: 
tective tariff (chiefly throuirh. the taril! 
became manufacturers, and some evt 
jobbers. 

As soon, however, as the first division 
proposition is adopted, namely : that sj. 
farm products, in limited weight and u 
carried by the postoflice at one cent a 
the poor relations uf the now rich desce 
of tne pilgrims will again iiock to the 
deserted" New England farms, and find 
haustless field for profit in doing a fi 
"mail order" business. Especiallv so w 
be the case as soon as the two other dl 
of the proposition herein advocated are ac 
For thereby the southern and western f 
will prosper, and this prosperity will br 
New England cities very many more ore 
skilled labor manufactures, and the in< 
prosperity of New England cities will ; 
increase the prosperity of the New E 
farmer. 

Further on Mr. Caldwell says : 

You say the tariff protects manufacturers 1 
not protect agriculturists. Simply because 
no competition on coal at Newcastle; and 
was, a tariff would protect wheat as it now ] 
sugar. 

You are mistaken again. There is co 
tion on wheat, and the sharpest kind c 
petition, fur the American wneat growe 
compete in the open market with the 
priced field labor of the world. And j 
as it is necessary for us to export, n 
would do the farn'ier the least bit of go 
is as a substitute for a laiifl' that my p 
tion is advocated. 

Again Mr. Caldwell sa^'s: 

Remove the tarifif ou hats and not a factor 
United States could keep their <loors open, 
because the labor on the other side can raa 
so much cheaper. But how about the farm 
can take his wheat to London and get in t 
kets of the world cash, in making; his c 
against the whole world. But we cannot ta 
to I^ondon. 

Just so, and the time has come wher 
and cotton can no longer be produce 
profit, simply because the labor(with i 
implements) on the other side can } 
wheat and cotton so much cheaper, 
rome Madden, Lanfd Agent of the S. P 
in a recent report says: "With whea 
present price, what encouragement is tl 
a man to plant when it is known that I 
will net nim a deficit instead of a 
True we get cash for wheat, but were t 
ters to receive no more profit on hats 
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ed on wheat, then "not a hat factory in trade or by protection ; and if by protection, 

nited States could keep its doors open." agriculture, as well as manufactures, ought to 

new of the facts, ougnt not wheat and receive an equal measure of protection, and no 

1 to receive the same measure of protec- more, 

s hats do? 

Opinion of Mr. A. Kroger, of S. Worth ing- 
ton & Co., importers and manufacturers of 
millinery, New York : 

Your ^tatement 1 hat the far ner is not proteoted. 
Ignores tue iiiiDort duty on uuy, barley, potatoes, 
butter, cheese, eggs, etc. 

Yes. I ignored the fact, because I <lid not 
deem it necessary to state that the articles you 
mention were protected. Wheat is al»v» i>ro- 
tected by the tariff. But can you tell me of 
what earthly value a tariff is on exports? 1 
presume you are aware that if the entire crop 
uf wheat of the Union was 100 bushels, and if 
only 10 bushels were exported, that the remain- 
ing 90 sold at home, together with the 10 export- 
ed, would all be sold at the Liverpool price. Of 
what value, then, is a tariff on staple farm pro- 
ducts, a portion of which is exported? Can 
you tell me? No, nor any one else. Now. if 
you are to reply, sayins, "If producing staples 
does not pay, why proauce them?" the answer 
would be, unless we export agricultural pro- 
ducts what else have we to export — is it milli- 
nery? And unless we export something in 
return for our imports, we shall be obliged to 

Eay out all our gold; when that shall have 
een paid out, then our silver, then our cop- 
per, and then good-bye. Or shall we ceas0 
im^rting? Personally, I can do without tea, 
coffee, silks, velvets, 'French walking canes, 
kid gloves, or eye glasses. Now, if you and the 
rest of the people of the Union can do like- 
wise, this part of the problem is solved. 

It Is of course unfortunate that a great State 
like California, with its flno < Urn ate and soil con- 
ditions, sUoulu, through Itsgcopraphioal position, 
be debarred from enjoy injir tne advanti«geH < f the 
be>t of market^, but the remedy rests \vltl» nat- 
ural developments and with Its people, and is a 
problem for them to solve. 

Yes, it is unfortunate, and it is true that the 
remedy rests with its people. It is a ])rublem 
for them to solve. You have an evidence that 
they are trying to solve it, however, in the fact 
that you were asked, by your opinion, to help 
solve it. 

The adoption of the proposition under con- 
sideration IS an attempt at a solution, and this 
solution, if adoptt-d, will not alone sulve the 
problem for California, hut will solve it for the 
south and the entire west. And when it is 
solved, the manufacturing cities will gain 
vastly more in increased commerce, and labor 
' in steady denjand, than the cost to them in 
the indirect tax taken from the receipts re- 
ceived for protection. 



nion of L. C. Warner, of Warner Bros., 
t Maufacturers, New York, says : 

opinion on this proposition is adverse for the 
ing reasons: Kitner the product^} must l>e car- 
r a great deal below actual cost, or else it must 
L great hardship to those shipping but short 
ces. So great a hardship, in tact, that they 
prefer to &end their produce by wagons rather 
9 pay the railroad rates. 

ire will be no more necessity for those 
ing but short distances to send their pro- 
bo market by wagon than there is at the 
at time. In place of sufferinjg a hard- 
the farmers near the great cities will be 
itted to the degree that the great cities 
Hrhlch they are located will be benefitted. 
lave, therefore, only to determine as to 
ler the great cities will be benefitted if 
irmers of the southwest and north are 
itted. I claim that they will. Further 
p. Warner says: 

dpped below cost, some one must pay for it. 
ome one, of course, would be, first, the Gov- 
nt, and, second, the people who support the 
unent. Such a law woula cause the people to 
i railroad recklessly for long distances where 
ere getting transportation below cost, and the 
would, pay in increased taxes to meet this 
« and extravagant expenditure much more 
ley would save in the cheap ft'eights. 

iainly some one must pay for it. When 
nited States Government places a pro- 
e tariff' on corsets, prohibiting Austrian 
erman goods to come into competition 
-^our industry, collecting heavy duties on 
that come, and permitting yoii to manu- 
e and sell vour corsets at a much higher 
vho pavs fi)r it? Do you? No, lor an 

rate of i)rotit squares' that. Does the 
ngman whom you employ pay for it? 
jcause he receives, sav,$2 a day for labor, 

in Austria he would receive 26 cents, 
then, pays for it? Who but the farmer 
pie products. He alone sells his product 
e trade ])rices, and he competes, not like 

with the Austrian 25-cents-a-day man, 
ith the India and Egypt 5-cents-a-day 

Is this just? 
:br recklessness in shipping, if the rates 
.ow, you would be coi rect if the low rates 
placed on street-car fares, or on merry- 
mds for children. Even then the reck- 
ss would cease as soon as the novelty of 
w rates would have worn out. No sane 
r would be reckless in shipjping wheat or 
1. And if they were even inclined to be 
e law could step in and stop them. 

iher objection to the plan is that it would be an 
discrimination in favor of farm products and 
t all manufactured products. 

1 is there not at the present time an un- 
liscrimination in favor of manufactures 
linst staple farm products? And if there 
)uld not the unjust be made just? 

V can it be made just? Either by free 



Opinion of Messrs. Lawrence, Webster •& 

Co., manufacturers of cloth, Malone, New 

York: 

Yonr plan is feasible and would work great 
good to a large i^umbeT of agriculturists. 

If to agriculturists, why not to manufactur- 
ers, workiri^ gY\, meTchants,. professional 
men—every ^^^ 
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Mb. E. p. Dodge, President of the Newbury- 
port Shoe Company, Newburyport, Mass., con- 
cludes his communication as follows: 



The Newburyport Shoe Company, as repre- 
sented by its active mamgers, would be much in- 
terested !n your proposition if it included the 
transportation ol its »boes to Caiilomia at a nom- 
inal rate. We should hope to sell you many more 
goods under such conditions, and trust that the 
isadvaniaife we are now under will not prevent 
us from selling you many more in thj future than 
we have been able to lieretofore. 

Now this caps the climax! The farmer is 
not alono asked to buy shoes wliich are pro- 
tected by a tariff, and m addition thereto by 
the Labor Union, but Mr. Dodge is willing to 
have his shoes further protected by having 
them carried to California at a nominal freight 
rate. Mr. Dodge, you are to be congratulated 
on your boundless ambition. But let me tell 
you right now, that if shoes even come here 
free of freight charges, and at a reduction in 
price even so low as to materially effect your 

{>rotits, and in so doing you were compelled to 
ower the wages of your'employes in a marked 
degree, even then 1 would not place an order, 
unless the trade made it necessary. 

Those in large manufacturing centers are apt 
to take the barber, the banker, the groceryman 
for *'the trade." And the manufacturer often 
makes the mistake of taking the retailer as 
*'the trade." The retailer, however, knows 
better; he knows that he is not "the trade;" 
nor is the barber or banker ''the trade." "The 
trade" is the condition of the farmer. When- 
ever his crop is poor; when his returns are 
meagre ; whenever he loses money, then look 
sharp to your accounts. 

Cheap freight on manufactures? Of what 
avail is that? A short lime ago the rates on 
clothing and shoes were $4 50, on hats |6 30, 
and on millinery |8 50 a hundred pounds, ana 
business was nourishing. High wages were 
paid, and the Newburyport Shoe Company 
sold lots of shoes. The rate has since been re- 
duced to |1 60 per hundred, and trade did not 
progress upward with the decline in freight on 
merchandise, but on the contrary it took a de- 
cided downward turn. Why? ' Because the 
southern cotton planter sold his cotton at too 
small a margin or profit. The same is the case 
with the California wheat grower. The farmer 
has been "howling calamity" for so many 
years, and now, wlien he has really struck 
"calamity," the public will not believe him. 
"Calamity" it will continue to be; an honest 
"calamity," and full of evil results, unless one 
of two things be done : Either take the modern 
implements out of the hands of the coolie, the 
falah, and the mujik (into whose hands they 
have been placed within recent years), or else 
protect the agricultural interests' as manufac- 
ture i<j protected. 

You talk of a reduction of rates on shoes. 
What would you say to a charge of |7 50 for a 
|2 pair of shoes for carriage from Newburyport 
to Sacramento? Impossible? Well, that is 
just the percentage rate in the carriage of fruits 
irom California to New York. Three and one- 
half cents a pound is the average price offered 
here for fruits delivered in New York. The 
^ower on accepting the same (which he does) 
pajrs ^ cents for carriage on passenger time. 



This rate is not high on shoes, becaus 
shoes average a value of $3 a pound, but 
products are scarce that many cents per p 
Observe the difference in value and w< 
For the past nine years I have endeavo 
have the railroad company carry fruits 
cost, and charge the loss on merchandis 
without avail. 

Out of this and by an extension of the 
grew the proposition I am now advoc 
and that is to tax imported parasols, boi 
pictures, and luxuries, and apply this r 
in reducing the. rates on farm products, 
to enable the farmer to earn a living in 
that wages may be maintained and com 
fostered. And in time many more adv« 
will spring up, not alone from among the 
ers, but from the ranks of labor, from 
merce and the professions, from among t 
people who wisn to see this country pros 



Opinion of Professor J. M. McEvoy, '. 
LLB., late Lecturer on Political Econoi 
the University of Toronto,' Canada: 

The scheme, it Beems to me, would only si 
itself to u ai;jciple of protective tariiis. Th< 
ket price for American agricultural produ< 
ing lixed by the Liverpool and London pri 
is evident that no tarilf arrangement thi 
United 8tates could make would raise or 
that price; on the other hund, it is plainl 
that in the case of manuiactured goods it 
competition among the consumers withi 
United States, checked to some extent by tli 
of production tliat re&rulates the price of i 
facLured goods, and tiiat a protective turi 
raise the price of such goods, thus giving tl 
sons dealing in the latter class of goods a d( 
advantage over the agricultural producer, 
proposition looks like an attempt to ove 
this manifest injustice in the protective s. 
without doing away with protection. 

Mr. Lubin seems to assume thatdespoti 
ernraents make and keep wages low. No 
wages are low in countries where there ai 
potio governments. That the one is the s 
even the principal cause for the other is not 
demonstrated. 

How can it be otherwise? Is there a g 
robber than despotic i>ower? 

The statement recently made by the h< 
the Agricultural Dcjpartmeut in Mr. Cle\ e 
go -em iient has, ii it be accurate, an imp< 
relat.on to this question. Tae probability i 
tue vast tra-cts ol new land that were ava 
to the American wage-earners at all periods 
the present had moie to oo wit.i keepii 
wages m ttie United Slates than uid any psa 
lar form of government. Mr. Cleveland's J 
tersaj'sin his recent report that practica 
the available farming lands in the United i 
have been taken up. Now, let population 
United States become as dense as it is in ( 
and it will require a more powerful engine t 
form of government to keep up wages. 

As China proper has l,297,88y square 
and a population of 382,000,000, and the U 
States has 3,557,009 square miles, and 65,0 
population, there is not the least groun 
the fears of the Professor on that sco: 
least not for the next couple of thousand ^i 
Wages were kept up because there was 
mand for labor. 

Mr. Cleveland's Minister was certltinfly 
taken. There is plenty of government 
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tute TuiualnKiiUdiiiundluic 

l>^aAiUO* il4>^(IM]ld ralll lllu'nc-ii ju*» ■» ~uji;ij 

M uould -Willi a Hyiitciii nf LOTiTiimeDl ut uiiih- 
ul.ie tliMt won beyuiid lila ue i elO|utit'iit. 
Tbeoretitally— niid us fur us liuiciw lor a 
touocr«ili(igovMiinieiiii3tuntemi.ii— i*rliui>s, 
bu not practically ua lUr uh lub»r goes, us I'ro- 
fcHor IlcBvo}' wuuid leant li.v takitjg u trip 
tbrough the Chinese aixl Ja]>u]iese muiiufuc- 

(Rinns institutions in fun I runi-iBCO, 'I'liere 
Le nill tind that wJtli lliu urilitiui'V amiren- 
liceebip ihst the foniicr uoiilie can liau'lle 
, "McKay iDBCiiine" us skiUtully as oijy iia- 
ive. He doeoit licrc lor|l u day. but in Cliina 
je would do the sanii; work ut ten ccnls a duy. 
Continuing, I'rofesBur JlfKvoy says ; 
Tbe main Idra of the first part of Mr. Lutiln'B 

Ltrii iiHtlons cBiiDot coiiipcli.' wiih UDOiviliied 
iHupplylag tbHtiocBUiilenui llli'. If Hub propo- 

-JvuuoHif you'lilie tlieutrdj lu our unolTlllzed 
■.ate' 

..cdo retreat by employing tlie protective 
tariti', aud we advance, but nut tu "our uiiciv- 
Uised state," but tu a higlier civilization. 
Fnnlier on Prot'easor McEvoy says: 



Till service under the intern a tioliul :^ontn*eM i 
: iiere, eigbicen eiiiiin); inleniatlonul cuiials, covering tiie tie: 
lair fruit land at erts with lillable eurtli, covering tlie inoun 
_■ I'rofesBormys: uiiia of tlic earth wllii trees, ilruininK I> 

iiillvtilual" lu Ibo swainiBJ ut Asia. Mouth Anierien und .Ifriei 
.lly KOitriied eunu- bnilili)i([ liiiiliwuvs of Stone Uiltl eurlli uiTui 
I iiieri'. lie la 110 more ilii- waU-m, llicrc will llicii Ih> no nitnl for pn 
leiiL lijuii liel»forhl«li ui^iion. The wliole earth then will l«-forir« 
iori'l|[..»iuiBiil.a»b8 ,ra,,p_ That lime 1i«.h n.'t <•■ 1110 vei. rrofesao 
M> we will |<atient1v wait f.ir it, but in tl 
iiieanlime wc will linlil on In proleetiun. Col 
liiiuinH. I'rofessor MeHvoy ^ayI': 
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Tlie Professor is, however, 
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be lost sij-lii of, 

Urue that the Aiucricau )ieople liavc a great 
active desire to become strong, und tliut la the 
rea-'Cii why we close our gates to the products 
ol the European workman, hut not to tlie work- 
man hiniaelf. The free entry of his labor 
would weaken us, but the workman himself 
adds to our strength. 

Xow, the strongerwe become, the weaker the 
other nations become, by comparison, until the 
le shall be at hand when this nation shall 
become the great object lesson of the world. 

When crowns and scepters shall be placed in 
nraseums, properly labeled, with plBcid "beef- 

n" to point them out to tire curious visit- 
When the "armed camps" ahull do peace- 
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commercial ana agiluultural iJ 

It la to' be conslanlly kept In mind that tl 
plan d.>eM not i>ropw>e In ativ way 10 iiicreme tl 

males f >rat(rlaiiltiiral products, and all we are I 

You arc correct, Professor. Better distribi 
tioii will restore tbe necessary equilibriui 
essential for the stability and perpetuity of 01 
republic. 



Opinion of Mr. Hki 
porter of Dr, Jaeger's woolen itouds, Xew Yort 
Your aim li to give totlie^rmera "proteotloi: 
efjuftl to that now given to tnu maouHiclarer. 

Yes, you nre correct. The farmer is to I 
jn'Otected, the carrier naid, the governmei 
"othinBi n't ""' wliol* weight of the bu 
"■■ mion tl- """■""•"■■■ 
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away with strife, and that will be another 
"blessing." 

The principal blessing, however, will be in 
the fact I hat a prosperous agricultural condi- 
tion wil be a safe guarantee that oar republican 
form of government will survive, ana in sur- 
viving will continue to develop, until in the 
fullness of time her grand destiny of elevating 
and humanizing to the highest standard not 
alone her own citizens, but the whole human 
race be achieved. 



Opinion of Waukknhose Co., Boston, Mass., 
manufacturers of hosiery, as expressed by W. 
C. Lewis, Treasurer: 

My opinion on this proposition Is that the pos- 
tal facilities should embrao^ expresH c< mpauies; 
work all parce.s up to certain proper limit of 
weight, etc. 



Opinion of The J. E. Stevens Company, iron 

goods manufacturers, Cromwell, Conn.: 

In some way the farmers should receive help to 
prevent unreasonable demands from the railioad 
managers. 

Is it not a fact that the most unreasonable 
demand is made on the farmer when, from the 
earnings of his staple products, he is compelled 
to pay for protection ? Do not the real or alleged 
unreasonable demands by railroad companies 
sink into insignificance wiien compared to this? 
Are you willing to accept, yes, even compel, 
protection for your industry at the sole expense 
of the producer of staple farm products, and 
yet deny him the right of protection at the ex- 
pense of your industry? This may be human 
nature, but is it justice? No; and whatever is 
unjust is, in the long run, impolitic. Where 
will the demand for iron goods come from 
when the farmers are crippled? Will it come 
from the retailers? Will it come from the city 
people? These are only a drop in the bucket; 
and the bucket would soon be dry unless re- 

Elenished l)y the trade of the farmer and tield- 
and. Give liim the measure of protection 
which he is entitled to, as long as your indus- 
try is protected, and there will be many more 
ordeis for iron goods than now. Your ac- 
counts, too, will be safer, for the best guarantee 
for commercial accounts is the solvency and 
prosperity of the farmer. 
Further on The J. E. Stevens Company says: 

W'^ agree most heartily with you, but cannot 
see that the ])roposed plan is ti.e way to do it. 
There is a difierence between twenty jind three 
thousand miles, that is not easily overcome. 

I agr^e with you, too; there is a vast differ- 
ence between twenty and three thousand miles. 
It is this very difference in the great distance 
from the market that makes a farm twenty 
miles from London more valuable than one in 
Turkestan, in Asia. And yet Turkestan is no 
further from England than is California from 
New York. 

And the same conditions that cause wages to 

be lower in Turkestan than .in England will 

. also lower the wage rate in the great western and 

northwestern portions of the^United States. 

There was a time in this section when wages 
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were high, but that wa3 when the prod 
of products sent to the great market citi 
^n limited quantities. But as these pr 
increase largely, the returns to the indi 
producer keep on declining. To meet t 
dine one of two things have to be done : 
puration must be lowered, or the wage rat 
decline. Should the wage rate decline, 
lower the degree of civilization, not al 
the great west an»l northwest, but in tl: 
Engla nd States as well . For, as y ou wel 1 
a lessened wage rate to millions uf farm 
will diminish the demand lor skilled 
Workers east, and thus defeat the very p 
of a protective tariff more ettectually tli 
tiade. For there is no civilized country 
•world that has the immense distances 
verse before reaching the market than ha 
That wa^es for field work have not yet h 
to a minimum rate is because proaucti< 
not yet reached its maximum. That t 
slowly but surely approaching. And th 
cause that will prevent the inevitable » 
is the lowering of the trans])ortation c 
from the remote distances on farm pr< 
and to continue doing this until a meai 
age has been arrived at. This, togetht 
the protective tariff, will permit a m&i 
wage rate, not alone for field labor, 1 
manufactures. 

In conclusion, The J. E. Stevens Coi 
says : 

We understand that the merchandise n( 
ried by mall is at a loss; and It so, cannot 
stand how the system may be enlarged to j 
extent as named. 

Yes,, it is so understood; but why car 
dresst'S, neckties, fans or bonnets at ( 
Why should they go by mail at all ? Cc 
the practical results to wages and comni 
the forwarding of thousands of tons of 
novels through the postotlice at one 
pound, with the carrying of fruits, flowe: 
ter, eggs, and ^ther non-staple farm pi 
(the same as is done in England and 
many). The trashy novels help to fill ov 
whereas the adoption of 'classification c 
tins proposition in the forwarding of non 
farm products by the PostolHce Depar 
at one cent a pound, will render the sma 
highly profitable. It will enable the 
to earn more on ten acres than he ca 
on fifty acres. The mail facilities will 
him to reach the consumer direct, ar 
permit him to do a "mail order busines 
same as is done by dozens of great drj 
houses, and to the greater benefit of the 
country. 

Opinion of Lester J. Saul, Esq., of 
J. Saul & Co., manufacturers at Albai 
New York, November 4, 1893: 

There is no good and just reason as to "v^ 
government should not supoly as liberally 
wants and necessities of the fariuinj^ indi 
It does in a certain iiu asuie to so-called lit< 
as you choose to term it. I feel that in gi\ 
farmer and croD grower every facility a 
dium for car r> ins: their products to the be 
ket, we not only benefit them but the cou 
large, thereby meaning its citizens and c 
ers. If it means the Increase, to a certain 
• in the taxation, do we not save a certain \ 
' agefOf this in ttie reduced cost of produc 
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part of this eost means transportation charges) 
ibareby bringing to our tables the same foods at 
tbe redaced price? 

I beg to diU'er with you In your theory of dlstrl- 
bation of wealth. I am of the opinion that if to 
do such a thing were possible witii the entire 
wealth of this world, to equally divide share and 
share alike, that it would only be a question of 
time when all this would tind itself in the same 
Channels and thence to the same cotfera that con- 
tain it at present. Th's part of your proposition 
strikes me as impracticable. 

So it would; but I nowhere advocated any 
snch distribution. By revolutionizing the dis- 
tribution of wealth, I mean tliat the present 
method, as now in operation, wliich takes 
firom tlie producer of staple products his right- 
ftd earnings and places the same in other 
hands should be changed. This is a distribu- 
tion of wealth that i^ as unjust as it is impol- 
itic, for when the farmer is despoiled of^his 
means, not he alone, but manufacture and 
labor is also caused to suffer. Now, then, to 
restore to the farmer what belongs to him is 
but doin^ justice; and this, when done, will be 
a revolution from tlie present methods in the 
distribution of wealth. This is what 1 advo- 
cate, and not what you thought I did. 



Opinion of Professor James Mayor, Profes- 
sor of Political Economy, University of To- 
ronto, Canada (lately of the University of 
Edinborough): 

This ol.\sslficat!on disregards valqe entirely, 
and would presumably involve the transporta- 
tion of grapes, wneat, pomegranates and other 
dissimilar produce at a uniform rate. 

Not necessarily ; I did not deem it my duty 
to work out the detail so as to show just what 
difference there should be in the carriage of 
yjfheat or grapes. There will be time enough for 
this when the general plan is endorsed. 

That there will be differences in the trans- 
portation charges for products varyingj in bulk, 
value and kino, there can be no question. 

In relation to Classification One, Professor 
Mavor has this to say : 

If the transportation of books at 1 cent a pound 
pays, it may bj tliat the transportation of any- 
thing at 1 cent a pound would pay ; but the aver- 
age \vel4ht of a book is only a few ounces, and. to 
make the parallel exact, conugnments of other 
goods would tiave to be restricted to a similar 
average weight per package. 

Professor Mavor is evidently under the im- 
pression that novels forwarded by publishers 
are mailable only one at a time. If he is, he 
he is mistaken. A case of books, weighing a 
hundred pounds, is forwarded by mail at one 
cent a pound for any distance in the United 
States, as well as single novels under separate 
covers. 

Now the advocate of Classification One of 
this proposition has set a limit to his ambition 
in the direction of weight and bulk, and would 
be satisfied to start with a limit of five pounds, 
in the hope that ultimately the German limit 
of ten pounds would prevail. 

Continuing, Professor Mavor says : 

If the transportation of small packf^es at such 
a rate does not pay expenses, the lo<«s would have 
to be made up from other revenue-producing 
services, or from taxation. 



. Certainly. This is just what is being 
now. It costs the x)eople several million 
lars a year to carry merchandise, newspg 
and novels. Every man, woman and cni 
the United States is taxed to make up th 
ficiency. I will quote from the forepart ol 
pamphlet: There is no valid reason ( 
than wanton wi^|Kdness or profound stup 
that will deny tfiKjright to fruits and iloi 
butter, cheese or^Segetables, and cheer 
fl^e it to such vift^rash as "The World 
Resh and the Devil," "A Crown of Sha 
"The Old Mam's.'lle's Secret," "Wife in ^ 
Onlv," "Professional Thieves," "Cam 
"Fair Women," "The Burglar's Fatp,' 
Rogue's Life,'' "Mollie Maguires," "Rulti 
"Strikers and Communists," "A Mo 
Circe," " Bank Robbers," etc., etc., etc. 

Now, if the people are to be taxed for 
ciency at all, let them be taxed for somet 
more sensible and more profitable. 

Classification One, whei adopted, will re 
a revenue, not alone to the farmer, but u 
consumer, and its benefits will permeate 
the workshop and the humble home, 
alone that, the rich will share equally in 
benefits. Ail the people will be benefited. 

Further on Professor Mavor says: 

** Classification Two." This is the chief p 
Uniform rates per unit of weight for all dist^j 
J(iave been sii^gested before for all goods, but 
not aware that anyone has seriously propose 
apply them to farm produce alone. 

No, nor am I aware; hence I named 
pamphlets "A Novel Proposition." 
Continuing, Professor Mavor says : 

If there were any advantas^e in uniform rat 
would obviously be unfair to apply them to 
one description of goods and not to all other; 

Viewing the matter from the point of pi 
dent, you are right, but wlien viewed fron 
economic standard, independent of any e 
ing custom, there is room to doubt the all 
unfairness. 

Is it unfair to give the workman a steady 
mand for labor? Is it unfair to supply 
manufaeturer with orders? Is it unfair ti 
crease the volume of commerce? Is it ui 
to render agriculture self-sustaining? It 
unfair, then it is fair, and if fair, tiie pnj 
system must be unfair. And it is unfiiir, 
ruinous, and impolitic, and unprogressivc 

The cause of the unfairness of the pie 
system has its root in the unequal valiui 
tween a given bulk ami weiglit of mam 
tured goods and farm j)roducts in their nai 
state. And it is for this reason that a 
dollar dress pattern may cross the conti 
for one dollar, and ten dollars' worth of g 
fruits (by passenger time) at twenty-five 
lars. 

Nor is this all, for increased production 
ers the selling price, hence the ratio of c:»s 
transportation keeps on increasing in a 
metric degree. 

The evening up or leveling process, bein 
fhe point of least resistance, finds that ]> 
in the reduction of wages, and, besides, in 
essened margin of profit to the producer. 

Now, the average manufacturer is lik^^ 
trouble himself very little about the t 
wages, or the amount of profit anyoi 
may receive, especially anyone so remot 
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<0piiii(m8 and oUpDings, or comment and 

his interests as the farmer or farm hand. He 
believes that he is performing his whole duty 
in attending to his own business. 

It becomes, therefore, the duty of the politi- 
cal economist to point out to him a law which 
will show the error of his conclusion. That 
law may be, stated in the following words: 

The margin of profit of the primary indus- 
try (agriculture) is the source lor the supnt^rt 
of the secondary industry (manufacture). The 
volume of tiie former determines the latter. 

This law, once understood, will change the 
opinion of vers^ many in favor of the propo- 
sition herein advocated, who are now opposed 
to it, or of others who are indifferent about it. 



Opinion of C. N. Chadwick, of Foy , Harmon 
Chad wick, corset manufacturers, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. : 

My opinion on this proposition is that it is too 
vast a subject to answer o.t' hand. TIjo pro fosi- 
tiou is entirely novel a id certainly should 'de- 
mand careful investigation, but why not ^o a 
step Hii'tiier/ Ir' you would carry freight at a 
uiiiiirm rate all over the United Htates, wiiy not 
transpoi'^ the indlvidu il also? Possibly it might 
be inner jo have centers of nnitorm delivery 
wlt.i a radii of, say, 20O or 300 miles. On the 
Whole, i like the Idea and think it should be 
worked out 

Tins pru position is not intended to carry all 
freights at the reduced rates, but simply farm 
products in their natural state. All other 
freights (and individuals) are protected by the 
tarirt', wliereas staple farm products are not. 

It also provides for the entire or partial elim- 
ination of tlie factor of increased charge for dis- 
tance and transportation on all farm products 
that mav be classed as non-staples, because the 
value of' farm products compared witli their 
weight is much lower than on manufactures, 
thus : a suit of clothes may average $2 a pound, 
whereas i)otatoes or fniit scarceljr average 
that many cents per pound; and while manu- 
factures can safely stand the high freight 
rates, ])roducts from remote distances cannot. 



Opinion of H. G. Hubert, Orange, Gal.: 

Until reading your proposition I was against 
protection, because as it is now practicei it is 
only lor the benetltot ttioscw^io have the greatest 
**puir' upon Congress lo obtain their legislation 
for the benefit of the special industry of the "ap- 
plicant,* and it is a cryinz iniiistice to the rest of 
the citizen'*. Now that you open, by yonr propo- 
Hition.a ay ot also protecting t enrimeproc.ucer 
— tiic larmer— I am lor protection fir-t, as soon as 
possibles and last, until we net international un- 
derstandmg and enough charity ou this earth for 
man to live and let live. 



Opinion of J. G. Smith, of T. B. Peddie & 

Co., manufacturers of trunks and valises, 368 

Broadway, New York: 

My o Pinion on this proposition is that it would 
be of great benelit to the farmers, but at tlie ex- 
pense of those engaged in other industries. 

True. Tlie same thing can now truthfully 

be said by the farmer of staple products under 

-^Tiating conditions. Your trunks and valises 

protected and the farmer must, in buying 
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them, pay yon protection prices, whereas his 
wheat and cotton can be Dought by you at 
Liverpool prices. You see, therefore, that it 
is a one-sided affair, the i)roducer of staple 
farm products substantially pays for your pro- 
tection. This is not just, is it? No, nor is it 
politic, for you hamper therel^y the prosperity 
of the farmer, and this liamp<'ring prevents 
him from paying liberal wajrcs to' his farm 
hands. The lessened net return to the farmer 
and farm hand reduce their pitrchasing power. 
The retail dealer consequently does a smaller 
volume of trade, and that mainly in the lowei 
grades of goods, thereby reducing the demand 
for skilled labor. 



Opinion of Mr. JaAes Gaunt, of Gaunt & 

.Tauvier, agents of Pears' soap for the United 
States, iiOd and 367 Canal street. New York: 

You claim, and I think Justly, that if novels be 
forwar ed by the gov(>rnment at a nommai rate. 
there is no good reason why peaches uuodld nol 
be. You claim that if it bv> rignt to protect manp- 
facturers, it is right to protect producers of farm 
products. Mv ground of objection lies in the flfict 
tt'.at Id?ny your prenises. There is no reason 
why novels should be c irrie I by the government, 
and there Is no reason w lyinanufacturers should 
be protected. I distinctly object to a paternal 
form ot government. 

You are certainly consistent, but the ques- 
tion is would your ideas on free trade, if car- 
ried out, be in the best interests of our coun- 
try? With free trade, what would prevent the 
wage r.ite of our country declining to the level 
of the average wage rate of Europe? 

Nothing. Should you conclude that the re- 
duced wage rate will purchase as much under 
free trade as the higher rate will under protec- 
tion, you will certainly be mistaken. 

As the great staple farm products are ex- 
ported from this country to Europe, they are 
of necessity cheaper here than there. 

Therefore no saving could be made in that 
Staple manufactures are almost as cheap in 
our country as in Europe. 

There is no doubt that by free trade, gloves, 
walking canes and meerschaum pipes Would 
be cheaper, but by the time we have free trade 
and our working men are reduced to Enropeao 
wages, they willnot alone have no money to 
buy these things with, but they will have pre- 
cious little to buy anything else with. Besides, 
free trade by shutting up American workshops 
will do away with a strong competitor to any 
future grasping demand of European manu- 
facturers as s )on as they shall have secured 
our trade. Prices may then rise as high undei 
free trade as under protection. 

Free trade would rapidly diminish oui 
strength and standing as a nation, would tend 
towards revolution and retrogression, and 
would only benefit the European manufac- 
turer. 

Protection will conserve the highest and 
best interests of our country, bat in order thai 
this may be done protection should be just. 
If manufacture is to be protected, it should 
not be at the expense of agriculture. Let boUi 
interests be protected. 

As foi: paternalism, there ar6.degr?6fi/W|Mp 
paternalism becomes dangeradsto &reipTil>U^ 
form of government, and there ..are . dcigrtci 
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a beneficiai purpose i 
inil the same. 

A govemtnent without any patemaJigrn 
vluttevar ib a ^vernment witliout public 
Khoola, without a posCottlce, witliout a puteiit 
ofllee, without any tiling other tUan jails, prisons 

— •• . J . -i-ief politeman in its bc:id. 

n performs tliecliief func- 

I at the State, I would not like suoli a 
gDTemment. W'luirt you? And yet such is 
•ny guTcmtnent having absolutely no degree 



polleen 
Where 



otpMerimlisi 



of pttternal- 



"I^ooKing Backwa , 

form of (tovemroent la only practicable when 
all manEind will be absolutely just, unseltl^b, 
benevolent and high-raindwl. " - 



beastliD&M in Tull blast is 






1 Rus- 



Being a free people, enjoying a representa- 
tive form of government, under a Ci institution 
which guarantees our liberties as long as we 
duMe to have them guaranteed, we need fear 
no greater danger in granting protection to 
Bgrioalture then^n our protectin»^ manufacture. 

e interests 

. .._, ...J I 

- , ., -, inferred fron. - 

it of the framers of oar form of government 
when, in the preamble to the Constitution, 
they used the words, "and to promote the 
jeneral welfare.'' 

OpinlonofMa. LouisEisiNDRATH.ofStrODss, 
Blsendrath & Drom, mann facta rere of boys' 
clothing, Chicago, 111. ; 

Tour proposition as to the transportation of 
knn product! in the ^amc manner as mall matter 
la tTkuaported is a novel OJv: and certainly would 
be of great benetlt lo farmer'^ nnd producers in 
OalUOniU, but wouJa work Kreat liarm and Injas- 
Uoe to pro-luci'n hqiI xruwera In ibiaand other 



No; the eastern farmer would never suffer 
through western or southern prosperity. Do 
the; not suSer in an even ratio whenever the 
■oath and west suHurs! 

Further on Mr. Eisendrath says: 
' Another moat Important point you seem to 
overioon. and that is the fact that this vould be 
altOfietMeraoae-wiiy buHloesatorthu raliroada or 
tbe gniernment, whoever would undertake It. as 

yotl.ln your prOTxwlf " "' '" --..-j- 

porlatiOD mica on di 
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Why would it not also be a benefit to Nevada, 
Oregon, Lonisiana, North Dakota, Florida, in 
Ikct to the Boutli, the west, and northwest? 
And if a benefit to them, what will they do 
with the "benefit?" Will they not quickly 
distribute it almost as I'aat a?i they receive it? 
To whom will the "benefits" be distributed? 
To whom else hut to tlie ianw eaatcrn cities. 
What will become of the "benefit" then? Will 
not the large eastern cities distribute portions 
of it to the near by farmers? 

The product of Europe pours into London, 
■nd yet that does not diminish the value of a 
KXKacreranch within ten miles of London. The 
dlmlnation of waiie earners there to a marked 
degree would, however, soon reduce its value. 



IJakot.. . _ _ ... 

tiiut'the same niieH or lraiis|iortatlo 
tpulyon the p roil uollon ot mlnei.ooariloli 
.jrclian.ll8e<whlou In their orfKliml slate ai 
really a^rlDuUiiral proiluct<i, then well iindKixii 
but ollierwiae It aeems t<i me that a ruli; Iht 
works but one way Is not a goinl one- 
Welt, Bin<'e you wish it, we will measut 
your ai^iment by j^our last clause— "a nil 
tliat works one way is nut u jrood one. Ciiiil 
you manufacture boys' clothing under fr< 
trade, and pav the same rate of wages you d 
now? Or would Austrian and (icrnian hoy. 
clothing be cheaper? If now the United Stnti 
government enables your industry to flouriB 
by reason of protection, whj pays fir that \>r< 
tectionf Your industry? Yes; but d<>ea 
not payitself back in higher profit? Certuinl' 
Do your workpeople? Yes; hut do they not ri 
ceive it liack with en addition in higlier wages 
Certiiiuly. Xow we find it so throughout nut 
we come to the pi-oducer of staple farm proi 
nets. He, too. pays the higher price; but lie 
does he get it back! Can you answer? D 
you not see that because heiacompcUeil to se 
his product on the free trade Byatem, by tli 
Liverpool quotations, that he (tbe farmer) i 
tbe only one who pays for protection, hut n 
ceivea nothing for it? No; a rale that work 
one way is not alone not good, but is in add 
tion not just, not honest; And in the face c 
this state of aifoirs do you also propose to hav 
the farmer help pay to reduce the rates on mai 
ufactures? There ought to be some limit t 
ambition, even if it seems to some laudable. 



Opinion of A. T. Hadley, M.A., Professor < 
Political Economy and Dean of Courses < 
Graduate Instruction, Yale University, Nb' 
Haven, Conn.; 

If the farmer who oocnples distant land Is t 
enjoy transportation at a nominal price, wh; 
should not the tanner who ocouples poor land b 



should not be furnished With n 
inal price. Nor does the question interest in 
sufBctently to ask the protesBor why. I cai 
however, give reasons why farmers who oi 
cupy distant lands should enjoy transportatio 
at nominal rates: 

Assuming such farmers raise non-stapl 
products, they should enjoy nominal rates, bi 
cause the law on freight la that all nianufai 
tured goods have tbe cost for transportatio 
(with a profit on that coat) added to ilieir orij 
inal coat. Farm prodncts, however, have tli 
cost for transportation deducted to bring thei 
down to the market price. 

1" illua..„te-. A piano costing in New Yoi 
tlOO, for fchich *™ ^as been paid tor tranapo 
tation tnT, lifornia, \s figured by the merohai 
liere as '^a'-na $1^ "'" li^Y down," on all 
which 1 'ios^Ayaree a profit. Peaches quoti 
in Ne^'lft .oi'' „t fr^-W 1*^ hundred ^vcs t 
N^* J^ Vr^T^ n «-^-*0 ^'^'■' ^''^ eives the Ca 
romi^'!^(,^"^ni^e difference in receipts havi 
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If Frenchmen are so opposed to our protect- 
tye tariff, why do they not first do away with 
protection in France before their work'tdem- 
selves up to a pitch of indignation about our 
protection. **Tliose that live in glass a house 
should not throw stones." 



Opinion of Rev. BARWAiiD A. Elzas, B. A., 
Sacramento, Cal. : . 

Your proposition is an effort to grapple with 
one of the most linf OT'tant questions in the crisis 
of American history through which we are now 
passlne. In spite ot all objectors, I consider that 
you have indisputably proven two very import- 
ant propositions : (1) that the producer of staple 
fttrm products to-day is the <only one in tlie United 
States who pays fur protection and who gets noth- 
ing in return— a manifest injustice which cries 
out for remedy; and (2) that the prosperity of the 
artisan and farmer rise and fall together. 

Your second edition embodies three distinct 
propositions : 

Glassitication 1 will appeal to every one. It is 
not novel, as you have shovm, but It would be 
the means of aneoting enormously the welfare of 
the small farmer, whom It Is to the interest of this 
Bepublio to see in a prosperous condition. 

Ciassitication 2. Your closely-reasoned argu- 
ment appears to me sound, and if men could be 
brought-^lways a diffioalt matter— to suttier a 
■light present disadvantage, with a view to the 
ulUmaie general good, much of the opposition 
against it would vanish. 

Glasslficatlon 8. This seems to me to be the 
most difficult of accomplishment. It is to be 
questioned whether the remeay suggested would 
be of a permanent nature, or whether only a tem- 
porary advantage at best. But this would be bet- 
ter than nothing. 

Looking at your Idea in the light in which we 
should upon every effort to benefit humanity. I 
trust that your propositions, even though they 
may have to be modified, will be earnestly dis- 
cussed throughout the country and speedily acted 
upon. 

Opinion of The Barker Manufacturing 

Co., 38 Friendship Street, Providence, R. I.: 

Why not equally protect this great interest, up- 
on which we all depend more than ail others for 
our very existence ? 



Law Office Julian P. Jones, \ 

Elsinore, Cal. j 
David Lubin, Esq., Sacramento, Cal,— Dear 
Sir: I wish to thank you sincerely for the fisivor 
of your pamphlet, **A Novel Proposition." I 
have eramined it carefully from cover to cover, 
taking it up from my desk at odd moments, with 
the thread of Its discourse in my mind more or 
less of the time since starting upon it. and what- 
ever may be the outcome, feel that it has cleared 
my mind of many conclusions, in part or wholly 
erroneous— we are so apt to accept the existing as 
right, simply beoanseit docs exist. At times with 
you, and again in serious doubt as I have pro- 
ceeded, I lay down the pamphlet convinced that, 
iormulated and enforced with the wisdom we of 
right expect, not always getting, rnore's the pity, 
of those to whom we have entrusted govern- 
mental affairs, an era of universal prosperity 
would follow such as this country has never seen, 
and impossible in any other. 

Respectfully, 

JUIilAN P. JONBS. 



Opinion of Mr. Wm. Vander Poest, New 

York: 

My opinion on this proposition Is that the plan 
£er A good one, worthy of the attention of all think- 



ers, and feasible because of Its simplicity. 
Is no doubt that soon something must be ( 
assist the farmer. He Is struggling now for 
existence, owing to. circumstances over wt 
has no control. Any plan to further his in 
should arrest the attention of every clii 
who should co-opeiate to extend this cause 



We, the undersiirned reslr'ent property-< 
of the Edgewood School District, near A 
Placer county, California, In public ineet 
sembled,do hereby Inaorso to the fullest th 
set forth bv Mr David Lubin In his pampl 
Novel Proposition," Edgewood, near A 
Placer county, California. F. M. Varden, 
Beeclier, F. Gloss, T. B. Gibson, G. M. Hi \ 
Jacob, Norman J^ogan, C. D. Storrs, W. J 
don, A. C. Keeler, E. S. Kenny, W. J. M 
C. A. Young, C. K. Turner, R. Ernest 
A. G. Turner, S. P. Beecher. 

The above is the first of a series of i 
tions that has reached rae from varior 
tions. 

Opinion of J. W. Scott, Santa Mar; 

Cal.: 

I received your most welcome pamphle 
time ago and I must say it meets with a 
approval here. If I can assist you with thi 
in any way 1 shall be hapny to do so. 

Yes, you can assist ; assist yourself a 
sist the nation own ward in the career of 
ress. 

Appoint yourself a committee of one, 
on your armor, and do not give up the 
until victory is here. 



Atlantic <fe Pacific Railroad Co., 
Daggett, Cal., October 18, 18 
Mr. D. Lubin, Sacramento, Cal.— Dea] 
I have read your novel proposition over t 
times and am greatly pleased with it. 
you have sounded the key that will awab 
much abused farmer and laborer to a full s 
their wrongs, and that it will eventually 1 
the end desired. But you have taken a b 
tract on your hands and will receive much 
and adverse criticism from a subsidized p 
the interest of a greedy horde of capitalists 
I beseech you, let the good work go on, an 
and believe that the day is not far distant 
the masses of the American people will : 
and call you — and all who have worked 1 
cause— blessed. Send me a number of yc 
pers, please. I want to send them south an 
and distribute them here. Vours truly, 

W. J. Par 



Opinion of Mr. G. B. Hartmus, Me 
Marion county, Oregon : 

I cannot see why the products of the so 
not be treated with the same consideratlo: 
given to manufacturing. Of course, the i 
must be agitated at all public gatherings ir 
to get the people to undferstand it properly 



From Mr, C. M. Kirby, Committeem 
meeting at Dixon, Cal. : 

I warn you beforehand that you will 
Dixon audience ditierent fTom those of an; 
town r)f Its si/.e. It is the boast that Di.\< 
vicinity is peopled by more intelligei 
shrewder citizens than the average town, 
cal speake; s have testiJied to the fa^l. Y( 
feel great satislaction if you can convince 
many here of the practicability of your p 
tion. 
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Jdl a great satisfaction," for resolutions 
ly favoring tlie proposition were passed 
ininious vote of all present, and the "in 
nt" and "shrewd citizens of Dixoi 
n the hall at the meeting. 



xou 



lion of Dr. P^dwarp Engel, Hafenplatz 
rlin, Germany (member of the R-ich- 

lerstood the scheme of Mr. Lubln a«; some- 
like another one a'lvocated some 20 years 
Germany— tne tran^p )rt of ^oods not ox- 
ccording to distance, but on the "/one sys- 
Tnis is possible; and I. in my books **Eiseu- 
jjorm" ana *-Zonentarlf" haverecommend- 
r the transport of passenij^ers. But never 
had tne least idea tnat the so-called * gov- 
rit, ' which in thlscaS3 means nothing else 
i pocket of my neighbor, ought to pay for 

i would not pay it for you, doctor, unless 
ere a farmer; and if you were, and raised 
farm products in tlie United States, you 
by the adoption of the proposition *ad- 
d nerein only be receiving back an equiv- 
br the amount the protective tariff sys- 
ould ccst you. 

:her on Dr. Engel says: 

L nevertheless glad to see to what conse- 
)3 the protectionist system in tne United 
must logically— if there is such a thing as 
n it— lead. Certainly it the manufiftjtures 
ione3% tbrousch legislation, out of the pock- 
he consumers, why should the farmer stay 
I? My sympathies are at any rate more on 
le oi the farmers if, in the United States, 
meral stealing system has to be continued. 

»tider whether Dr. Engel calls German 
tion a "stealing system" also? Now, 

as a rule the Ameriiran people would 
• foster the good will and opinion of Ger- 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Austrians, 
;hers of foreign nations, we are compelled 
w the line wlien it comes to protection to 
.can labor. VV^e find that it would beim- 
le to accommodate them by granting 
Lhoir wish in doing away with protection, 
because the majority want it, and in our 
•ytlie majority rule; second, becauvse it 

not be politicto do away with it. There 
time in the history of our country when 
ade could have p>evaile,i, and even have 
►er})etnated, but that time has gone, and 
or good. Ha I free trade been the estab- 

order we would not have grown in so 
1 lime to a nation of «)5,000,000; we would 
i)ei'n an insijrniticant agricultural conn- 
ive; w we are strong, andour strength not 
f*rve« a useful purpose in human devel- 
it for our own country, but has the same 
icy in the development of other nations, 
tlie United States miiil as an instance. 
i departure of a ship from an American 
o any foreign country, not the least si^- 
it freight a b'lard is the United States mail 

Millions of letters are received annually 
eign countries from American homes, 

tend to gladden the hearts and give re- 
ho])e to th< se who aspire to a higher 
m than obtains for them in the land of 
)irth Many hundred thousand in addi- 
jceive substantial evidences of American 
>sity and liberality in the form of remit- 



tances from friends and relations, without 
which they would perhaps be driven to shame 
or starvation. 

Yes, doctor, the United States mail, as some 
would ex}>ress it here, "is getting in its work,'* 
and which in time will have its effect. Cannot 
Dr. Eng;el perceive that our country is working 
towards a universal emancipation ; an emanci- 
])ation that must ultimately establish univer- 
sal free trade? Free trade may be safely 
adopted among equals. Where are now the 
equals? Is it France? Did she not but lately 
yell herself hoarse in welcoming the represen- 
tatives of the most vile and barbarous despot- 
ism on the face of the earth? What affinity 
can there be between a republic such as ours 
and a country such as France, when she strikes 
hands and signs contracts of friendship with a 
nation like Russia? A nation whose principal 
achievement consists in condemning its unror- 
tunate people to a state of constant and pro- 
found ignorance. Oh, bloody, merciless Rus- 
sia. Oh, tyrant incarnate. Oh, land where 
free speech is throttled; where the poor are 
systematically robbed by its robber ruler ; where 
terrible famine is a constant visitor; where the 
knout is as merciless as the wolf; where indel- 
ible scars of laceration are imprinted on the 
naked backs of children, on women, and on 
men. A land where the procession of sorrow- 
stricken prisoners chained hand and foot ever 
pursue onward the terrible march to Siberia. 
A land where gloom, superstition, and terror 
is the normal condition of its unfortunate peo- 
ple. A land whose pestilential prisons are the 
breeding places for the plague. A land whose 
annual dividends to other nations is in death- 
dealing cholera. 

Speak! oh, widows and orphans of Ham- 
burg, what was it that sent your beloved ones 
to a dreaded and untimely death? What but 
cholera, and from Russia's vile prisons. How 
much longer will such a land be permitted to 
pollute God's footstool? No; we cannot take 
France as an equal. Nor Germarny, because 
she is an "armed camp." Nor Austria, for the 
same reason. Nor even England, because her 
ports are open to the others. 

The time may come when free trade may 
prevail but not yet. We must wait until the 
development of the American Republic has 
reached that exalted condition whic»h the All- 
Just Father of Nations intended it should 
reach ; when the United States shall be a na- 
tion of 300,000.000 of free and independent peo- 
ple. And then our Congress will enact not 
alone what shall be done here but what shidl 
be done elsewhere. And when that time it 
here, it will be time enough for free trade. 

No ; our protective policy is not as you call 
it "a stealing system.'' International condi- 
tions as they are to-day renders our protective 
system a safeguard to our development, and 
for the ultimate development of the human 
race. 

What the proposition herein advocated aims 
to do is not to do away with protection, but to 
do awav with its one-sidedness, as in operation 
in the tJnited States. For at present the bur- 
dens rest too heavily on the agricultural inter- 
ests, and which this proposition advocates 
shall be more equally distrlDuted between agii* 
culture and manufacture. 



(OplBloiiB and oUpfiingi, for oomment and pablicatlon in the next iaane. lolioited. ) 
In oonclosion, Dr. Bngel says: 



The railway lystem of the United States, based 
Ml the monopoly of private companies, is without 
doobt the worst in the world, and more like a 
iDbber^Ave than anything elae. 

Dr. EngeFs arraignment of our railway sys- 
tem is entirely too severe. That there have 
been and that there are abuses there is no de- 
nying; but upon close observation Dr. Engel 
would no doubt also hear of complaints where 
the railroads are under government control. 
As the conditions are to-day but very few 
voters have any direct interest in shipping, but 
by the adoption of the proposition advocated 
every voter would indirectly become a shipper. 
This would tend to rectify many of the evils 
existing at the present time. We could then 
accomplish as many reforms as we could by 

Sovemment ownersnip of railways, and in ad- 
ition escape the danger of Increasing and cen- 
tralizing tne general government. For cen- 
tralization leads towards bureauocracy, and 
this leads towards Russianism. 

The cause that gives rise to much of the 
complaints against railroads may, as a general 
role, be attributed to tlie great distances to the 
market centres, and the charge for that dis- 
tance. This is the real cause why fruit some- 
times has to rot in the orchards or be fed to 
hogs; whv corn is sometimes used as fuel; 
why the farmer has often no profit, and the 
workman sometimes no work. All of which it 
is intended to remedy in the adoption of the 
proposition herein advocated. 



Opinion of The Americai^ Needle Co., East 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Street, New York: 

The farmer gets the riches out of the earth, bat, 
as a rule, after expenses and interest on morteages 
are paid very little or nothing remains for nim- 
selt The government should certainly protect 
him against the pauper labor of China. India and 
Bussia, and also protect him in preference to 
Others in our own country who are not so worthy 
oflt. 



Opinion of Abraham Darlington, Placer- 
ville, Cal.: 

Yon are wasting time and money. There can 
be no reform. The more merit any proposed 
plan may have, the more surely will it never be 
adopted. All economic wrongs exist because 
certain parties profit thereby and those parties 
control legislation and are able to prevent any 
material change. 

It seems to me that Mr. Darlington is en- 
tirely too pessimistic. I think that it would 
be more in harmony with true experience to 
say: "The more merit any proposea plan may 
have the more surely will'it be adopted." Not 
in a week, or month, or year, perhaps several 
vears. Ultimately, however, the more meri- 
torious must prevail over that which is less so. 



Opinion of Redpath Bros. Manufacturing 

Co., Boston, Mass. : 

It would be a lasting: benefit not only to the 

fturmers, but the manufocturers as well. There is 

&o doubt but that the former is the important In- 

ifivldnal of our country, as he is the great con- 

tminer of manafactureCL goods ; and while he has 



had to pay the tax upon imported goods to pnv 
teci the manafocturer, he has had no protection, 
as the duty laid upon wheat and other products 
is only a •• sop " thrown to the former by the pro- 
tectionist, and of no benefit whatever. 



Opinion of Mr. Benjamin Levy, manuitict- 

urer of perfumery, Boston, Mass. : 

My opinion on this proposition is that It will 
not only benefit the farmers but also the laboring 
men, the mannfocturers and business commnn- 
ity at large, as the product from the soli is the 
foundation of wealth. 



Opinion of D. von Duering, Napa, Cal.; 

I am aftuid that you are asking for too much, 
for the reason that it will take some time to edu- 
cate the people and to make them understand the 
great benefits they would derive m>m it if your 
proposition became a law. But why not get a lit- 
tle less in the meantime, say an even rate ou ten- 
pound packaeres to be delivered by mail? the same 
post packet delivery which is In practical use now 
In most all the States of Europe, and which 
proved an immense success. In that way eggs, 
butter, poultry, /Tuit, and all kinds of meat. In 
whatever shape, could thus be sent by mail at a 
uniform rate, and at a profit, both for producer 
and receiver. 

By re-reading the first edition you will find 
that the above was advocated. 

The present edition, by having the proposi- 
tion divided into three classifications, makes 
the matter clearer. The above is under "Class- 
ification One." See pages 3 and 6. 

Opinion of Mr. F. de Gomez, Valley View 

Farm, Auburn, Placer county, Cal. : 

It should Rtrongly appeal to the 6:ood ludgment 
and sense of lustice of every thinking American, 
be he farmer o laborer. And yet the proposition 
means such a decided departure from old estab- 
lished conditions, and at the same time such a 
radical adjustment of the inequalities and injus- 
tice existing m tbe present political management 
of commerce, that the very boldness of it seems 
to fill the average man with amazement; in some 
cases with downright Indignation. People do not 
like to be startled. It is so very easy to dismiss a 
troublesome subject by calling it visionary or 
something less complimentary, and thus save a 
great expenditure of mentjil power— possiblj' the 
exposure of a total lack of It. Let some of our 
editors wake up and throw off their mental leth- 
argy. Your plan is worthy of all possible encour- 
agement, and should hv freely and intelligently 
discussed in its general tendencies and its detail 
of practical workinjr, until the people a e ready 
for its adoption and a realization of its far-reach- 
ing benefits. 

Opinion of Mr. J. W. Irwin, editor of the 
Alliance Standard, official organ of the Fourth 
Senatorial District, Linden, Texas: 

As a step that will go a Ion r way toward equal- 
izing the distribution of wealth upon lust prln- 
oipleia, and bring about a state of higher civiliza- 
tion and consequent general prosperity. People 
are thinking, readin?, investigating, as never be- 
fore in the world's history, and out of It all will 
evolve a higher civilization, based upon justice 
and equity, or a universal upheaving of such 
mighty forces as will crumble nations and king^ 
doms into dust and ashes. 

We see nothing impracticable In the proposi- 
tion, but every sense of justice to that cla^s wha 
bear fiar mure than their share of the burdens 
and receive nearly all kicks. 
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ion of Pbofimob Riohabd T. Blt, Ph. 
I.D., Principal of the Univeraity of Wls- 
Madison, Wis. : 

prepared to go a oertaln diitanoe In the 

which you propose. For example, vn- 
emment ownership, I would be willing to 
srlments made with the sone ey8tem: and 
t goTemment ownership, I shoald like to 

postofflce business extended in suoh a 
r as to absoro the express business. In 
ly, all parcels of ten pounds or under are 

at one uniform rate of twelve cents. I 
M willing to go as far as that in this oonn- 

»ssor Ely sa^^s at the start that he is 
to go a certain distance in the direction 
;h I propose, and then limits this direc- 
the specification as set forth above. 
let Professor Ely tell us why it is not 
iry for the Government to own the sail- 
sels and steamships and run them on 
le system, before putting in operation 
•tective tariff! 

Professor would probably answer, "It is 
cessary — because it isn't. Government 
hip of sailing vessels and steamships 
3 protective taritf are two distinct and 
it questions." 

inly. Now, Classification Three is ad- 
i as a supplement to the protective tar- 
em, and calls for government reduction 
ping rates on staple farm products, in 
latural state, from seaports within the 
States to foreign seaports. Thi^ classi- 
I, therefore, does not involve the use of 
is at all. 

he reasons in favor of the adoption of 
cation Three have been already set 

1 this pamphlet, it is not deemed neces- 
repeat them here. Classification One is 
»d to. There is therefore left for discus- 
lassitication Two, and it may be pre- 
that Professor Ely intended that classi- 
n when he said: "I am prepared to go 
in distance in the direction which you 
e. For example, under government own- 

I would be willing to see experiments 
with the zone system." Now, while 1 
object to have Classification Two called 
e system," J certainly do object to wait 
ernment ownership of railroads before 
cperiments are made in the direction in- 

should we wait? 

►ose government ownership of railroads 
npossibility. Suppose we can never get 
all we, therefore, never have Classitica- 

ATO? 

it yet been refuted that 800,000 railroad 
;^ees would be (when tacked on to gov- 
it service) a menace to a republican gov- 
Qt? 

has shown how the necessary billions 
ars are to materialize in order to pur- 
These questions, and a dozen others 
importance, are yet to be answered, and 
1 who can answer them properly. The 
)n of railroad ownership ana the adop- 

Classification Two are not to be linked 
gr at the present time. It will be time 
1 to do this when it has been ascertained 

transfer of the railways to the govem- 
s advisable and practicable, 
irtherance of the advocacy of Classifica- 



tion Two, it becomes the duty of its advooater 
to show caose why it should be adopted, and 
to what has already been said on the subject 
elsewhere herein, 1 may add that the main 
reason why it is advocated is not so much be- 
cause the saving that will be made by the pro- 
ducer of farm products on the lessened trans- 
portation charge, for that in itself will amount 
to very little. The great object is in the in- 
creased price that the product will bring, 
whether sold at home, or tor the home market 
centers, or for export, which must follow with 
the reduction in the cost for transportation. 
This is the chief point, and will produce the 
great economic change so much desired. ( See 
page 13.) 

No, this question must not be tacked on to 
any other issue. It must stand or fall by itself. 
Arguments and reasons must he given that 
will convince. If such are not forthcoming, 
the whole matter should then be treated with 
contempt. If, on the other hand, the conclu- 
sion is reached that the law of distance, its 
natural tendency, and mode of rectification 
has been authenticated, then, in that event, it 
would be a manifest injustice to tack it on to 
an issue not yet elaborated. 

Substantially, then, the law of distance, if 
left to work out its own results, as it has done 
in the rest of the world, will produce the same 
effects in our country that it lias elsewhere. 

If left to its own operation, there can only 
be but one result, and that is a gradual and 
constant reduction of the wage rate, hence a 
lowerinK of the state of civilization. There is 
no drawing here on the imagination. The law 
has been and is in operation, and will continue 
to be, unless arrested in its degenerating ten- 
dency. 

This law has been more fully set forth in the 
article, "Distance as a Factor in Wages" (see 
pages 8 to 12), the rule of which I herewith 
repeat : 

DISTANCE AS A FACTOR IN WAGES. 

•'Summing up, we may say that the continued 
increase of acreage of a field product at a re. 
mote distance from the market without a cor- 
responding decrease of production of a like 
product in other sections, demands either a 
constant decrease of wages, or a gradual de- 
crease in the cost of transportation ; that wages 
may be maintained in remote sections if the 
transportation be correspondingly lowered, but 
if this is not the case, wages must decline." 

This law must be refuted first before anyone 
may properly disregard it. If this law is cor- 
rectly interpreted, is truly a law, then we can- 
not aflford to ignore it. We cannot afford to 
wait. Our best inte:ests may be served in 
prompt action. And it is a law. It may be 
seen in actual operation here in the West by 
anyone having the power to observe, and must 
continue to operate in the same direction until 
the cause is removed. 

The following clippings from the San Fran- 
cisco Rural PresRy and from the Oroville RegiS" 
tevj of recent date, will tend to corroborate 
what has been set forth : 

FARM WAGES MUST CX>MB DOWN. 

It has been the pride of this State that wages 
were high and that worklngmen here were paid 
more than in any other State In the Union. In- 
telligent flurmers who have studied the question 
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with much interest for several years past unite in 
Baying that wages are too liigh in this State, and 
they must come down. 



Then again we have: 

The fruit-groweri are even m a worse position 
than the grain-farmers, for fully one-half the ex- 
pense of the present time comes from labor with 
which to pick, pack and handle their fruit. 

Here we see plainly that it is not the Cali- 
fornlan, but the "law of distance" that is doing 
the mischief. 

We would like to Increase rather than decrease 
wages, but this is impossible. We cannot meet 
and discuss this question and agree to pay only 
certain rates, for all the newspapers in the State 
would howl against us. Facts are, however, 
stubborn things, and we are forced to quit our 
lands, lease them, rent them or quit working 
them in order to avoid enormous losses. 

Do you hear, you skilled Eastern workmen? 
The law of distance will soon convert the great 
customer for skilled labor goods into a custo- 
mer for non-union sweater goods. 

The question that stares the California fiarmer 
in the face is not the silver, or tariflf, or any ques- 
tion now being discussed by CX>ngress, but sim- 
ply the one of high wages. 

Certainly, and this pamphlet is intended to 
make it a subject not alone for thought and 
discussion, but of action as well. 

Surely this is a subject for thought and discus- 
sion in view of the present era of low vidues tor 
produce. 

Here we may find the law governing value 
for field products and its relation to wages. In; 
creased production on stationary cost for trans- 
portation must lower wages. The Register says : 

It is a dismal questiou and one which excites 
the populace terribly, and yet it is merely an eco- 
nomic matter after all, which should be adjusted 
by calm calculation and full Information of the 
facts. 

Workingraen in the East, you are to deter- 
mine what kind of calm calculation will be in 
your best interests and the best interests of 
our country. 

Shall the "law of distance" do its work? 

Then is the wage rate doomed, and no tariff, 
union, strike, or demonstration, can have any 
permanent effect in maintainine: it at its possi- 
ble maximum. It will decline with the de- 
cline of your customer. "But," says some 
workman, "our customer is not only the field 
hand and the farmer. There are the city peo- 
ple." True, but whenever such a ^reat por- 
tion of your customers begin to decline, this at 
once leaves you with an overstocked skilled 
labor market, and down comes wages. 

Again, a reduction of 25 or 50 per cent, to the 
^reat army of farm hands, and a correspond- 
ing lessened net return to the farmer, will re- 
duce the commercial and industrial value, not 
alone of those mentioned, but of all in the 
same section (if farming is the primary indus- 
try), and the storekeepner, the barber, the pro- 
fessor, the butcher, and even the bootblack, 
will all suffer in an even ratio with the farmer 
and farm hand. And, again, wages for skilled 
labor have to come down, and real estate with 
it in the great Eastern cities, and everything 
else. "Well," says the laissez faire man, "if 
wages come down because values decline, 
where is the harm?" The harm is in the sup- 
jlanting of a higher by a lower form of civili- 



zation. The introduction of a lower gra 
more servile labor in the West will en 
the renting system into a permanent i 
tion. In the East the principal change w 
there will be in the shifting of the ste{ 
mand for skilled labor to unskilled labo 

No, the laissez faire man is of no raor 
tical use to our country than would tli 
itoline Venus be in St. Peter's. The 
a time when there was some use for bot 
time has gone. We cannot progress i 
by the " let alone " policy. Oars is an 
action. 

In closing the reply to Professor Ely, ] 
not have anvone infer that he is a "let 
man. No; nis opinion, as given above, 
that he belongs to the "action" schoo 
all friends of this movement hope, he 
that in the near future the Professor w 
only be willing to go "a certain distanc 
the entire distance, provided, of cour 
going is in the right direction. 

Substantially, then, Classification Tv 
supplement to the protective tariff sys 
maintaining a maximum rate of wag< 
will actually do what the tariff aims to 
cannot on account of the law of distaiK 

In the proposition under considerati 
workingman agrees to contribute a i 
bread on condition of receiving a goo 
loaf. And, for a wonder, Mr. Farmer 
case steps forward as the beneficiary. 



Opinion of Mr. W. R. Patten, Gle 
Shasta County, Cal. : 

A ft-iend of mine handed me one of yoi 
phlets the otber day and told me to rea 
read it and re-read it, and am still readic 
firmly believe that if it was made a la\ 
land it would bring quick relief to larmc 
laborers, and those that need relief. N 
minded man can object to making your i 
tion a law of the nation. 

1 am a carpenter by trade, 56 years ol 
Deeu a Hepublican ever since I knew ai 
about Republicanism until the last twc 
Three years ago I had a conviction that th 
something rotten in Denmark, in the adm 
tion of the affairs of our country, and I b 
investigate, by all means in my power ou 
the Associated Press. At the end of one ; 
a result of my investigations, I felt disgus 
indignant at both old political parties and 
a proper state of mind to cast my lot \ 
Populists when they started in my comi 
Through them lies the only hope I cai 
carry your proposition to a success. I w 
for it in my party. 

Your proposition is double, but appeal 
easily feasible. It is difficult to see wher 
why the Government could not transpon 
dred weight, or a tralnload of potatoes, foi 
cost, as so much literature, be It trashy o 
wise. 



Opinion of Mr. Elwood Easley, 
grower, Golden, Colorado: 

By accident I received a copy of youi 
proposition. I have read it very carefully 
troduced it in our subordinate grange and 
Pomona grange, and it made quite an imp 
on many of the members of Fomona gran 
by a vote I was authorized to send for 
copies so they might better investigate it. 
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Uddress D. LUBIN, SACRAMENTO, 
Lon of Wm. J. Wabbener, Professor of 
Lttiral Economics, Ohio University, 
, Ohio : 

whether all this Is practical Is another 
together. One thinv: is Ci^rtaln. Ttie pres- 
lltions are unjust an<l ixettmg worse, and 
. another cliangc. SociallHin is the only 
k. By socialism 1 mean nation il eo-opera- 
tead of competition, as now. 

fess that I am not familiar with the 
gs of socialism, and am tlierelorc not 
ent to f^ive an o])ini(.n on the subject. 
my belief, however, tluit building up 
icultural interests, a8 herein proposed, 
inly more practicable than national co- 
on. How can you expect national co- 
on as long as 'Europe is an "armed 
as long as the greater ])ortion of the 
race are servile? 

t kind of co-operation can there be be- 
;he people of this country and the peons 
jh America? The moujik, the coolie, 
ah and the tellah — what kind of co-op- 
could be had with these? 
lot far more practical to seek the wel- 
our own republic, in order that it may 
! the greatest, wisest, strongest and 
umane government in the world? 
1 this shall have been brought about, it 
jn be time enough to try national co- 
on. 



nunication of Mb. M. T. Notes, mem- 
the committee of five appointed by the 
nia State Grange on this proposition : 

Stockton, Dec. 6, 1893. 
m, Esq.: 

feivor of November 25th at hand, and I 
3iy that I think your last article much 
and more feasible than the first. When 
.ethem complete please send me a copy, 
you are as much mistaken in regarding 
free trader as I was when I look you for a 
t. Perhaps I was a little too abrupt in 
ny opinion to Mr. Greer, lor, to tell you 
,h, I am perftctiy disgusted with th* most 
propositions advocated by tne Populists, 
' the laud loan s^'herne, the sub-treasury 
. the free ooiuage of silver at 16 to 1, and 
•ropositions quite as visionary. I think 
lit of the last elL^ctions liave convinced the 
;hat we are not ready for free trade yet. 
ifully yours, M. T. Noyks. 



lon of Mr. Thomas Wand, Yost, Box 

Dounty, Utah: 

proposition would do more to equalize the 
i of the masses, and make it possible for 
ducer to produce anyihiug I have ever 

say *'topro1u3e" from the fact that the 
ion (in this locality, at least,) is reduced to 
mum. Why/ Because any more than 

enough for local consumption would be 
:ht of foUv. Because, to transport the pro- 
the market center would necessitate an 
; on the product Itself. In other words, 
iuet Itself would only part pay tlie trans- 
m, consequently how can production, in 
ted or uistant location, lor^e ahead under 
: circumstances? "Bksho answers, how?" 
; seems to me that your proposition ans- 
oroughly how. I would be pleased to re- 
lozen of your pamphlets for distribution, 
lid like to advance it as far as my humble 
7iU admit. 



} 



OAIi.) (Copies of this pamphlet free.) 

Headquarters 
Patrons of Husbandry of OAiiiFORNiA, 
Watsonville, OAL.,Dec. 14, 1893. 

Mr. D. LuBiN. Sacramento, Cal.— Dear Sir: 
Have Just arrived ho iie from the East, and feel 
disappointed that I am unable to report any- 
thing definite as to your transportation plan. 

I presented a resolution, accompanied by your 
letter to me, also tii<' action of the Federated 
Trades of Sacramento, and also one of your 
pamphlets t > the National Grange, and had it re* 
ferrel to the Committee on Transportation. Ow- 
ing to a serious illness, necessitating my absence) 
at tlie last half of the meetln.^, I do not know the 
late of tlie re-iolution, but expect soon to receive 
tlie necessary information from the National 
Secretary. I asked for a fair nnd impartial exam- 
ina ion of the merits of your *'plan." 

Regretting the delay, I am yours, respectfully, 

A. P. BOACHX. 

I do not feel disappointed at all. How could 
it be expected that Delegate Roache could find 
endorsement for a proposition which he prob- 
ably does n jt yet fully understand, and which 
he was too sick to present anyway, when I, 
who have tried to master this great problem 
during these past nine years, and was not 
sick, but spoke with as much earnestness as* I 
am possessed of before the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor at Chicago, and 
was, besides ablv assisted in my efforts hy the 
Pacific Coa-Jt delegation and other noted labor 
leaders. Yet all I could obtain was a resolution 
that the labor unions would read and discuss 
this proposition during the year. 

Mr. Roache can rest assured that if there is 
. merit in the proposition, the time will come 
when not alone will labor unions pass resolu- 
tions in its favor, but that the National Grange 
will, too. Yes, they will not alone pass reso- 
lutions, but they will do more than that— they 
will act. 



Opinion of Dr. S. 8. Stohl, Dniry College, 
Springfield, Mo.: 

As a son of a farmer, I heartily endorse your 
views in a "A Novel Proposition," sent me some 
time ago. As the farmer is benelted, in the same 
degree is the material welfare of this great corn- 
wealth strengthened. 

In conclusion, Mr. Stohl says: 

I wish to prepare an oration on this subject; 
will you please write me where I can obtain fur- 
ther information along this line? 

Yes, friend Stohl, make up your mind to 
convert twenty men to this prooosition, then 
select the fish-head and hog-belly kind*, work 
away until you convince them, and you will 
not only be able to prepare an "oration," but 
you will be an oration yourself. 

Try it. If there is anything in you it will 
come out in this way, sure. 



Opinion of Mr. J. B. Olingkr, Sanger, 
Fresno county, Cal. : 

It would cDme nearer meeting the wants of the 
producing and laboring cl<isse$ than any other 
proposition that has ev^er come under my ob- 
servation. I have done considerable reading 
and thinking during the past ten years on this 
subject, and I am thoroughly convinced that re- 
lief we must have, and to obtain it, as you say, 
we must agitate, educate and orsranize, and com- 
pel the two great parties to indcrse a plan for our 
relief or organize a national party of our own. 
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(Oirintoiis and oUpiiingib for oomment and publtoatloii In the next iaBne* solicited*) 
Opinion of Professor Geo. M. Forbes, Ph. 
D., professor of History of Philosophy and 
Logio, Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1894: 



OU'the whole the plan strikes me ftivorably.or 
at least I think I can see some advantages which 
would result trom giving all producers virtually 
equal access to all markets. At the same time I 
can see very decided disadvantages, one being 
that the natural conditions of production are so 
varied In different sections, that without the pro- 
tection ol transportation many local producers 
would be driven firom the market. 

As for the "verv decided disadvantages" — 
where are they ? Cfertainly not in the direction 
nor for the cause indicated. Let us take Lon- 
don as an illustration : It is centrally located, 
among the most advanced and thickly settled 
countries of Europe, and being a free port the 

?roduct8 pour into that citv from all quarters, 
'here the competition is the most keen in the 
world, and yet, and for all that, a ten-acre tract 
of fair, tillable land, within reasonable distance 
from London, is far more valuable than it 
would be with London half or third the size. 

Should objections be made to the increased 
value of the land on the score that its higher 
yalue would only lessen the net return, the 
answer is, for a like quality of product— yes. 
The question remains, are the qualities of near- 
by and remote sections alike? Not where land 
is high by reason of close proximity to a great 
market center. Here the law of location and 
its relative value operates as within the city. 

A capital of $300 is not enough for a milli- 
nery establishment in a location where the rent 
is 15,000 a year. It may be ample for a location 
at $20 a month. 

Now, why does not the lower rent-payer drive 
the higher rent-payer out of business ? Simply 
because the higner rent-payer possesses an ad- 
vantage in a much higher technical knowledge, 
and wnich is further fostered by close proxim- 
ity with those who demand this higher tech- 
nical-knowledge. 

Now apply the same law to farming values. 
When the iar-away farmer raises strawberries 
and radishes, the near farmer generally culti- 
vates a certain strawberry, or a certain radish 
(provided there is population and wealth con- 
centrated enough to demand it). The far-away 
farmer's product may bring five cents a pound, 
the near-by twenty-five cents a pound, and yet 
both may have as a remainder an equal ratio 
of net return. 

As classification three (the small package 
transportation) is in operation in the principal 
countries in Europe, and as this has had no 
effect whatever in reducing the net return to 
farms near London, we can therefore conclude 
that the only adjustment necessary is the 
acauirement of a higher technical knowlecige 
by farmers near the increasing market centers. 

Further on, Professor Forbes says: 

Generally speaking, I think It would make little 
difference to tbe consumer. Hence he would view 
the scheme with indifference. 

That depends. A foreigner residing tempo- 
rarily in our country, a soldier in the regular 
army, a sailor, or a man in prison for life, 
would, perhaps, view the scheme with indiffer- 
ence, Juai as soon, however, as the great army 
of wa^-eamers in the United States will begin 
to realize the importance and bearing of this 



proposition on the demand for labor 
of wages, and the hours for work, the] 
view the scheme with indifference, 
contrary, they will become the mo 
workers, and these, when allied (on tl 
with the farmers, would bring victory 

Besides these, there are the manui 
and merchants. Is the former not fo 
creased orders, and the latter of increas 

Further on. Professor Forbes says: 

It is not olalraed, as I understand 
would diminish at all the co»t of transj 
It simply proposes a redistribution of its 

"It simply proposes a redistributi 
burdens," is correct, as far as the me 
transportation is concerned. Whei 
done there is an effect that follows eq 
portant, and that is the home price 
equally with the advanced quotation 
port or for the home market center. 

LAISSEZ FAIRE. 

There is, of course, that school of e 
which teaches the "let alone" policy 
school this pro)K)sition will have but 
chance to even get a hearing. Then 
ever, one consolation, and that is th 
faire" school of economics is not 
factor in this age or country. "* 
engineer is to a machinery hall ths 
be the political economist m social s 
ical science. As the engineer has 
at hand the oil can and wrench, his c 
seems to be to observe, and appl; 
to reduce friction, and the wrench t 
or loosen. The political economist, 
with the wrench of conservatism, c 
false innovation, and with the oil ol 
removes friction, for when burdens a 
or impolitic, and the injustice or impo 
ure is permitted to persist, not onl; 
evil result work out its issue along tl 
bounds of its own course, but aet( 
results will permeate, radiate, and ref 
rections obscure to the ordinary obse 
tends always toward loss, pain and 
sion. On the other hand, burdens 
borne, when redistributed in the line 
and good policy — and the change is a 
as in the former case, only here it 
direction of gain, pleasure, and pro^ 
which persists onward from its priir 
in courses so varied and labyrinthian 
the skill of the most ingenuuus and 
mind to trace. 

Further on. Professor Forbes says : 

It is a serious question whether tl 
proposed would secure better econoir 
than the present method. I am incline 
it might, and certainly would like to 
perlment in the direction proposed. 



Edgbwood ^ear Auburn), 
rlovember 10, 

David Lubik, Esq., Sacramento— 1 
The people of this dlsirlot are very mu 
ted In your pamphlet. We held a publ 
at our school house last night which m 
tended, and the inclosed resolution wa 

Those who had your pamphlet gave i 
to read, but if yon can send a copy to tl 
names I have ffiven on the incloeed % 
win greatly oblige.. 

xoura truly, 

F. M. ^ 
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a. of Mb. Geo. S. Jbffebt, Qrainland, 
uity, California: 

opose a itep in the rlKht dlieotion. I 
. may maintain your Ideas in print a 
time to enable an anzioui people to see 
ntaflres of your icheme over the moas- 
iments that may be circulated to coun- 

e, friend Jeffery, that I have, and now 
chance to do a *'turn" for Uncle Sara, 
ainp, Mr, Jeffery says; 

m products of our country are obliged 
te with like products produced by the 
labor In the world. In justice to the 
) shoulu have the privlleji^e of purchas- 
if revenue for any purpc le, his necessi- 
ilng implements of every description, 
cts of the soil and mannfiBkctarea artl* 
need and created by the cheapest labor 
orld. No advantaffes has ever been 
he farmer to offset the price he pays to 
protection for manufactures. 

jlusion, Mr. Jeffery says: 

Grangers' and Farmers* Alliances 
ut the country could be prevailed upon 
9 your scheme and forward re:*olutions 
x> their representatives In Ck>ngre88, per- 
ould do great good. 

proposition has merit, it will receive 
rsement of all representative organ- 



n of Herbert Fowler (farmer), Lin- 



It it was hard to get people to pay any 
to your pamphlet, but now it seems to 
rybody's tongue. One week ago today 
1 of your pamphlets and started out to 
) day with a certain lot of mv neighbors 
>n't see very often. Well, sir, the very 
L hopped onto was an old Yankee who 
:e to be nominated for Supervisor at the 
.entlon held in this county, and a pretty 
man to, But he said the thing wonlan't 
d I started in to convince him that it 
: took the proposition up section by sel- 
ection and stayed with- him until after 4 
id then gave it up as a bad Job, But to- 
ld a friend of mine that it was the best 
3ver read or heard of and was Just what 
5rs wanted. 



n of Mr. C. E. Ross, Pueblo, Colorado: 

)ur proposition would api>ear on its face 
alistic idea and scheme, however, atter 
your pamphlet, and taking everything 
sideratlon, I, as a life-long Republican, 
jvlng In protection first, lai^t and all 
ire come to the conclusion that in the 
jr plan is feasible and would work a 
ot only to the farmer but to all classes 
itlons. 



n of Mr. I. J. Abraham, Lake View, 



is another reason why your "Novel 
on" should be carried out. Farmers 
cross their stock. They can afford to 
sinlmal, but the freight comes to more 
cost, so they decline. I have read many 
) bow the British government In her 
t)luds the railroad companies to haul 
y long distances to the sea coast at a 
price, so as to make grain raising pay 
r for inland. 



Opinion of Mr. Hekbt DbGboot, Jr., Med* 
ford, Oregon : 

The principal reason for indorsing this plan la 
that It will, in a great measure, relieve our natloo 
of that great cursa of civilization, the centraliza- 
tion of population. For many years we have 
been crying for Immigration. ** i "nole Sam is rich 
enough to give us all a farm.** They have come; 
they have examined the situation, and they have 
flocked backio the cities with the unanimous and 
truthful rerrort that the larm Is so remote from 
market that the produce would not pay for trans- 
portation. 

Place ihesa remote lands on an equal footing 
with others, so far as the cost of getting to market 
is concerned, and I will be one of many million* 
ready to strike out into the wilderness to locate a 
homestead. 



Opinion of Mr. Thomas J. Spabks, Conto- 
lene, Bntte county, Cal. : 

It solves a problem in political economy that I 
have been studying for years. I have been a 
constant reader of many of the reform papers 
published In the United States, and there is not 
a proposition in any of them that is as near the 
mark as this. 



Opinion of Mr. D. J. Neill, Prescott, Arkan- 
sas: 

Your proposition is a new and novel idea. Any 
plan that would put the product of the iarm at 
the door of the markets cneapiy as you propose 
would revolutionize farming, and redound greatly 
to the advantage ol both the producer and con- 
sumer, stimulate commerce, and make door 
neighbors of both farm and markets. 



Opinion of Mr. W. F. Gillihan, St. He- 
lena, Cal. : 

All things come to those who wait. Protec- 
tion, by your proposition, will protect. Now It 
Is groping in the dark. Take what you can get 
and look happy. Your plan, 11 made a law, will 
be a public benefit. 

Opinion of Mrs. M. M. Stuart, Auburn, Cal. : 

The pamphlet and clippings duly received. I 
thank you. Although a woman. I am much in- 
terested in the proposition you advance. 

I see no reason whv women should not take 
as much interest in tne proposition as men. 



Opinion of Mr. C. E. Roberts, Elmira, Cal. : 

Would not a low uniform rate of shipment 
where grain could be shipped to New York as 
cheap as San Francisco, virtually cut off Sau 
Francisco from most of its trade as a shipping 
point, thereby creating a great expense in rail- 
road freight. 

No, it would do nothing of the kind. Grain 
and staple farm products would come under 
Specification Three of this proposition, for 
which please see pages 3 and 7, and you will 
see that staples are not to go by rail at all, but 
from seaports in the United States to foreign 
seaports. 

In cohclusion, Mr. Roberts says : 

I am not a protectionist, but If the plan will ofl^ 
set the other evil, we will welcome it. 



■ir- 
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(Opinions and oliiipingSi for comment aiid publication in. the next issue, solicited.) 



Opinion of William H. Mace, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Science, Syra- 
cuse University, New York, January 29, 189^: 

I feei to some extent the unequal load the farmer 
carries. Here is a difficulty; your plan would 
distribute more equally the profits of farmers 
among farmers. This would be favored by those 
whose profits are small, but opposed by those who 
profit by location. 

Permit me to differ with you, Prof^sssor. My 
plan does not propose to distribute the profits 
of fanners among farmers, at least npt as in- 
terpreted by you. 

The farmer who now profits by location, will 
"(by the adoption of the proposition) profit all 
the more. The greater development of the 
south and west will result in a corresponding 
industrial development in the market center to 
which the small farm is adjacent. 

If small farms adjacent to market centers 
made large profits by raising a, b, and c, and 
the far away sections were also to raise a, b, 
and c, and of the same quality, and be per- 
mitted to reach the more profitable market at 
a nominal rate, they woula certainly interfere 
with the near by farmer. 

Should we find, however, that the remote 
fanner in the west, is more advantaged by 
raising d. e. and f., and of the south g. h. and i., 
the result must prove beneficial, not alone to 
the remote farmer in being able to realize a 
profit, by reason of the advantage the adoption 
«of the proposition would give him, but a cor- 
responding advantage must accrue to the near 
by farmer, by reason of the greater prosperity 
of the market center to which his farm is ad- 
jacent, caused by the greater prosperity of the 
west and south. And this is just what we 
would find. 

Further on, Professor Mace says: 

The redistribution of population, which you 
hold to off'Het this, would be so slow as to ofiTer no 
Inducement to persons injured by the change. 
But, no doubt, this objection you have already 
met, and I may find it removed upon close study 
of your pamphlet. 

If we admit what has been stated in the illus- 
tration above, we must conclude that the in- 
jury by the change is not likely to occur. On 
the otfier hand, the continued increase of pro- 
duct in the west and south, without a corres- 
ponding decrease in cost for transportation, 
must reduce the net income of the farmer in 
the west and south, and above all the wage 
rate in every section. When this takes place, 
the lessened orders for skilled labor goods to 
the market centers adjacent to the small farm 
must reduce its income, hence its value. 

In conclusion, Professor Mace says: 

•One great erood will come from the clash of opin- 
ion your proposition provokes; a deeper knowl- 
edge of the wants of the agricultural interests of 
America. * 



Opinion of the Rev. William Hamilton, 

Pastor Allen Memorial M. E. Church, New 

York. 

The proposition seems to xne to be practical, 

And, if so, would without doubt be the greatest 

tfJeesJner that could come to our formers. I was 

-especially struck by one of your questions: "Why 

^o ihrzners forsake their forms, and why do they 



and their sons flock to the city?" The force 
question is tremendous. They do not come b 
tney love brick and mortar, but becaus< 
know there is no profit in farming. It seemi 
that by the adoption of this proposition th< 
would not be thronged wth so many thoi 
of unemployed, if It were known that there 
profit in farmmg. This coniiested mass of h 
ity, illy housed and fed, would tarn their att 
to a more healtliy and remunerative occu] 
Tnat Agriculture Is the very corner-stone 
national prosperity, there can be no qui 
What benefits the former benefits all. 



NiPOMA. Ban Luis Obispo Co., Oal, 

Oc:,ober 12, 18i 
Mr. David Lubin, Paoramento, Cal.- 
Sir: We, the undersigned citizens of Nl 
having come in possession of a copy of you 
phlet entitled "A Novel Proposition," and 
with much interest, and indorsing the seni 
therein, and we believe a large number 
people of this nelgbborhoo'd would indor 
principles that you have presented, we 
about thirty copies for distribution. Plet 
dress same to H. C. Fry, Nipoma, Oal. 
Yours most respectfully, 

L. WOOD. 

TILL dagg: 

H. MITOHE] 
H. C. FRY, 
E. C. LOOMI 



Opinion of A. W. Arnold, San de 
Washington: 

My opinion on this proposition is that it 
answerable. 

It will be another emanciiaMon proclai 
more potent to the producing populatloi 
was that which freed the slaves of the Sont 

Your proposition is doing its work h 
being read, ana I hear of no unfovorabh 
ment by those who have read It. 



Mr. Hellems, editor of the Kingsvil 
view, of Kingsville, Ontario, says: 

That there is no good reason why it is not 
ticable. It would undoubtedly benefit all c 
Inasmuch as whatever benefits tiie farmer 
fits the mechanic and manufacturer. If fa 
were made more remunerative, the proles 
and mechanical ranks would not be overorc 



Opinion of E. C. Drew, Postmaster, Ai 

La.: 

I think that tlie discussion of the matte: 
evolve fi'om the minds who make it a sti 

ftlan that will prove feasible and inexpc 
f you succeed in doing this, you will ha 
complished a great work. 



Opinion of Mr. G. G. Gilbert, Comin 
hama county, Oal. : 

Without some such protection for the for 
think you give the best argument for gem 
universal free trade that i have ever rea 
give the former the relief proposed, and yoi 
dealt tree trade Its death blow. 



Opinion of D. M. Smith, Rock Ridge 
ard, Newcastle, Oal. : 

I may assure you of my pleasure and ap 
of your efforts to benefit our country. 
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(Address D. LUBIN. SACRAMENTO. 

on of P. N. Lathbop, Salada, Oregon: 

I the first and only move in th^e il^fit ^- " 
Sor the protection of formers I haVe ever 
d I heartily concur in it. 



on of Mb. Fbank Sweeney, Elmira, 

lia: 

t will in every way prove beneficial to 
ler, laborer, merobant and mandilBusturer, 
>d out. 



on of Mb. Milton A. Shith, Annister, 



la: 



very novel, I think It entirely practical. 



;BW C. Ryce, Fresno Co., Cal. : **As a 
and as a Republican I would rejoice to 
proposition put in force." 



CAL.) (Copies of this pamphlet free.) 

Mb. J. C. 'Kennedy, of Winters,- Yolo Co., 
and: M^Ra.' (3!ABiiiv;WJLi/ncB STEVBilrs, of San 
Jpae, Santa i^laira Co., CaL, have been among^ 
the most enthusiastic advocates in their re- 
spective sections. , ' . 



Geo. Hodges, Salada, Oregon: "Read pam- 
phlet, and passed it to mv neighl;>ors until it is 
worn out. Have only found one man who 
was opposed, and he does not pay taxes or 
produce anything." 

The Wbiteb qf this Pamphlet has received 
several hundred marked copies of newspapers 
ft-oni the various sections of the Union, con- 
taining criticisms and opinions. The space of 
this issue does not permit any extended review 
of these. The next issue will be for opinions 
and criticisms of farmers and newspapers. 



FREE TRADE AND THE AMERICAN WORKINGMAJT. 



ay be safely assumed that a working- 
ceiving $12 per week, and which he uses 
port of himself and family (wife and 
nildren), uses up about $7 60 of the $12 
t of food and rent. 

, what saving could this workman effect 
tree trade in the $7 50 so spent? 

little, if any; certainly none on the 
food products, for these are now sold at 
T price in their natural state in the 
. States than in Europe. 
at, for instance, is 20 cents a bushel 
r in California than in Liverpool—that 
mever the cost of freight to Liverpool is 
.8 per bushel. 

•ent would remain about the same, nor 
there be any perceptible change or low- 
n the price oi staple domestic clothing 
lishing, for these are almost as low here 
any part of the world ; nor on coal or 
ne oil, for these, as a rule, are manipu- 
►y combines. 

iiay, however, admit that, on the whole, 
y effect a saving of 10 per cent, on the 
n otner words, that $10 80 will under 
ide buy as much as $12 does now. The 
lan and his family would, therefore, be 
1 off with a wage rate of $10 80 under 
ide as with $12 now. 

question now remains: Will he under 
ade receive $10 80 per week? Let us see. 
normal wage rate for factory workpeople 
itria is from fifty kreutzers to one gulden 
y. (A gulden is 40 cents.) 
freight charges from European seaports 
w York on general manufactures range 
3 way from a few mills to 5 per cent, on 
liar. 

', under free trade there would be nothing 
jvent the Austrian manufactures from 
ng New York, unless it would be that 
merican workman could produce the 

manufactures at a lower price. Let 
' that the American merchants would 
im the preference at the same price (the 
ian price). We would thus find that by 
ade the American workman would have 
>3t of his living reduced from $12 to 

per week, but he would only receive 
n wages per week to meet the $10 80 ex- 



penditure. Now, then, what would he be com- 
pelled to do in order to live? Tne following: 
1st — His wife and children would be obliged to 
go to work in place of attending to the house 
or going to school. 2d — Move into cheaper 
quarters. Sd— Consume less of the average 
and more of the lower grade food and clotn- 
ing. 4th — Newspapers (except an anarchistic 
one) and church expenses would be eliminated. 
With all this change would come a still greater 
change, for the erstwhile self-respecting Amer- 
ican family will have changed into the Aus- 
trian "dienstman" and "dienstfrau," and his 
children would be "lumpen," and, to cap the 
climax, it will only be necessary to fill him up 
with cheap "rot- gut," and the whole brooa 
will be ready for any demonstration that 
whim, influence and passion may exert. 

But what need is there for this degeneracy? 
Can we not avoid it by the protective tarifi? 
Is not the tariff in operation now? 
Is it not effectually prevenf ing the "degen- 
eracy" you speak of? If it is, what is the good 
of setting up an imaginary "degeneracy" 
condition that does not and is not likely to 
exist? 

"Yes, protection is an advantage. We admit 
it. It is in operation, and so here is an end to 
the matter." 
"End of what matter?" 
"Of the debate on it." 
"Why shall there be an end? 
"Because it has been settled to the satisfac- 
tion of everybody." 
"You are wrong 1 1 am not satisfied." 
"Who, sir, are you?" 
objection by the producer of staples. 
"I am the producer of staple farm products, 
and 1 want you to understand that I represent 
an industry fully as important, and much 
more so than manufactures. Yes, you, sir, 
fixed it all right, to your entire satisfaction. 
The American workingman must of course 
have a stovepipe hat, and his wife a Spring 
bonnet, and their darling baby boy a Lora 
Fauntleroy suit, and his sweet little girlies a 
combination suit. They must go to the mati- 
ne**, and attend dancing school and be respect- 
able. Now, what on earth are you thiuKing 
about? Where do I come m? Here you admit 
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Chat the workmto, who is only worth in the 
world's labor maxicet |2 40 per week, reoeiyes 
412 per week. Now, where does the |9 60 come 
trom?" 

*»Well, we all pay a little of it." 

"Who are the* we'?" 

*' The manufacturers, merchants, professional 
men, the farmers." 

"No, but they do not, not a single penny. It 
is only they who are compelled to sell their 
products at the world's (free trade) prices, and 
pa^ for labor and necessities at protection 
prices, who pay the difference between the 
^2 40 and the |12 a week. As a producer of 
staple products, 1 do this. Now, why should 1 
doit? 

"Of what benefit is it to me or my industry 
to foster and pamper a lot of peope at my ex- 
pense? Would thev be willing to tax tnem- 
eelves for mv benefit even to tne extent of a 
dollar a weeK? No, indeed; their talkers and 
workers would shout themselves hoarse in de- 
nouncing and villifyine us, but nary a dollar 
would they tax themselves for our relief. Why 
should my industry, then, be called upon to 
tax itself with paying $9 60 for every $l2 they 
receive in wages? 

"Just see what it does — ^this unnatural high 
pampering. It attracts to our shores the hu- 
man scum of all the continents, and no sooner 
are they here and gorge to the full with our, yes, 
with my food and drimc, and when they be^n to 
wash up and resemble men, than they be^n to 
curse our institutions, and laugh at us iror be- 
ing fools enough to pamper them. No, sir, I 
am done with this state of affairs. Free trade 
is good enough for me." 

•'Well, why don't you get it?" 

"Ah! that's just where the shoe pinches. 
We producers or staples appear to be outnum- 
bered, but the time may come when we may 
win." 

When will you win? Will it be when the 
workingmen will not number so many voters, 
when you know they are increasing so much 
more rapidly than the voters of your indus- 
try? Or are you waiting for the ti/ne when 
workingmen will get tired of receiving $12, and 
hanker, instead, after the $2 40 per week? 

Come, Mr. Staple Farm Pruauct Producer, 
look the matter squarely in the face. You 
can't have free trade, no matter how badly you 
want it. ^o, not as long as the Government 
of the United States remains the same as it is 
to-day. 

Now, the sooner you realize this as a fact 
the more common sense will you display. And 
above all, don't deceive yourself with the 
"tariff reform" humbug, for it will cost you 
infinitely more effort than the results justify. 
Just you stay where you are^ and like a true 
philosopher make the best of it. 

"I suppose I will have to." 

Yes, and it is well that you have to. You 
drew one picture and gave your side of the 
story. There is another side. Do you wish to 
hear it ? 

"Well, yes, go ahead." 

ANOTHER SIDE TO THE STOBT. 

We must all recognize the fact that there is 
a sovereignty inherent in nations, and which 
19 axercised oy the governing power. In pur 



country the majority rule, and if prot< 
the will of the mAJority, it becomes 
and has as much virtue by reason of it 
ment as a law as any other law equally 
by the will of the people, or by thei 
sentatives. Nor is it a fact that all i 
law has its root in ethics, or what w< 
times term abstract right. Mere util: 
in favor of those who have the power 
representation, is sufficient. 

Now, while this may seem contrary 
rules of action according to the highe 
ard, it yet may unknowingly and almosi 
ceptibly lead right on towards the i 
development. 

Without protection we would have 1 
insignificant power. Our republican 
would ere this have been forced into < 
by the powers whose existence depenc 
the annihilation of individual and i 
liberty. We have happily survived t 
bryonic state, but we are not "out 
woods" yet. For what one nation can: 
longer, do a combination of nations cai 

Our chief good fortune, therefore, h 
that through protection we have becc 
mighty for destruction by any one 
power, however formidable; and hap] 
mutual jealousies of the monarchical 
has prevented any attempt at a concer 
tile movement. In the meantime we a 
were, making hay while the sun sh 
adding to our numbers by immi^ratioi 
you make a mistake when you join in 
of the shallow-brained professional 1 
and imbibe their distorted ideas on tl: 
tion of immigration. They object to 
ists and nihilists coming here, and wi 
passed to stop immigration. What kin< 
migration? First class, second class, o: 
grant ? Clearly immigrant. Well, do t. 
ers of anarchism, such as Prince Kro 
and others, travel in the steerage? 

Ask any policeman of experience 
will tell you of a hundred dinerent wa 
a nihilist or an anarchist may land 
spite of any law against it. 

Is it not Siberia or death for Iher 
found in Russia? Are there not a goo< 
ply there at all seasons? 

As for the "scum," there is no more 
now than there has been in the pat 
public school acts as powerfully on th 
mian or Italian child as it does on the ( 
or Irish child. As for the "old folki 
"six of one and a half dozen of the oth 
is the children we want and not tl 
folks," for, as a rule, the old folks wo 
long enough to do much harm any wa\ 

When we consider these, we must ai 
in mind that the life of a nation and th 
an immigrant are far apart. Besides, ! 
infinitely more prefer that the imn 
possess some spirit, public spirit, even 
it is made manifest in unruly agitati 
demonstrations at times, than to get t 
cowed into submission as to show no a 
for public criticism. The former may 
into a power for the conservation of 
the latter are a snare and a weakness 

gublic. Of what use would several 
hinamen or Hindoos be to us in a tim 
temational troubles? The very agitati* 
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iiBinitions of these immigrants no doubt 
I % useful economic purpose which may 
B disoemed on the suiiace. The objection 
bhese immigrants take the bread out of 
louths of natives ; that they lower wages, 
seemingly true, is nevertheless false. 
iigh wage rate by the world's standard 
not exist. It comes, as you truly said, 
r the pockets of the producers of staples, 
the more there is to divide, the less, of 
e, there is to the man. But the scheme 
e Great Designer, as I understand it, was 
lO much to provide a country of high 
3 to workingmen as much as it was (and 

establish a mighty nation for the estab- 
lent of that exalted universal develop- 

of the human race in harmony with the 
e plan. 

^hile much that you have said appears to 
> bear an element of truth within it, there 
ivertheless, a fatal flaw to it all." 

IS THESE A FLAW? 

''hat is that flaw?" It is this: *»The 
i*s price of ray product has been con- 
ly declining, and the time has about come 
I It is impossible for my industry to exist 
r the conditions tbat it has in the past, 
should the present low prices, or even 
r prices, prevail, I and my fellows will be 
m from tne land, and absentees landlord- 
ind the renter will take our place. Who 
then buy the goods that this vast army of 
lers stand ready to make ; must make in 
r to live?" 

es, 1 have had that very thing in mind, 
Dnly wanted a chance to lead up to it ; you 
, however, done so. The time has truly 
3 when there must be a shifting of the 
en, and to a degree which will eliminate 
danger which threatens both interests, 
that shifting is in protecting agriculture 
ell as manufacture. 

/hat will be gained by that? If my indus- 
3 to receive back what is taken from it, 
not have free trade?" "Because, as was 
d before, you cannot have it, fob you 

: A MAJORITY ; AND IF YOU COULD HAVE IT, 
3ULD NOT BE FOR YOUR ULTIMATE GOOD, NOR 
THE ULTIMATE GOOD OF OUR COUNTRY." 

'ou surely seem to me to speak in riddles. 

^e followed you closely, and right down to 

I could comprehend you, but now 1 can- 

will explain: Free trade would at this 
ture degenerate, and perhaps tend to de- 
r our country. 8o likewise would our pres- 
system of protection, and that chiefly by 
)n of the world's prices that now rule, and 
ikely to rule for your product. There is, 
3fore, a middle course, and that middle 
se is, as I said before, to protect your in- 
ry, but not to such an extent as to take 
f all the support that your industry now 
3 to the others, but only to a degree.^' 
Veil, can that not be done by tariff re- 
•m?" "No; and you ought to know it by 
time. Tariff reform may be a good cry for 
e who wish to get into power, but it can do 
but little practical e:ooa, and as a rule will 
ibor much harm. There is, of course, merit 
iriff adjustment to a degree of interest to 
nrorkers, but when it means a direct com- 



e»tition with Gierman, Austrian, Fvonoh, or 
Dglish labor, it does you no good, and to a de- 
gree does the harm that free trade would do to 
manufacture." 
"What then is your plan?" 

EXPLANATION OF THE PROPOSITION. 

It IS that the government pay out a portion 
of the money that it receives as duty by reason 
of the protective tariff on the cost for trans- 
portation of the products of your indusjkry in 
its natural state. This will aavance the selling 
price of your product not alone on what is ex- 
ported, but for all of that greater portion which 
you sell at home. (See pages 13, 14 and 15.) 

"Will not the other nations do the same 
thing if we do? And if they do, how will we 
gain thereby?" 

"They cannot, for they are not in a position 
to do it. The expense would be too ^i^t a 
strain for them. But even if they did, it 
would do us no harm, for the only effect that a 
lowering of cost for transportation can pro- 
duce is to advance the price. 

"Suppose the forei^ shipowners advance 
the price for shipping, what then?" 

"There is nothing to prevent them doing 
that now, is there? There will be less chance 
when the entire nation will have a say in the 
matter." 

"What results may be expected to follow l^ 
the adoption of this plan?" 

"The results likely to follow are these: First, 
a great expansion in the area of lands under 
cultivation and a corresponding activity in 
manufacture. In fact, a great development of 
all sections of our country, a vigorous activity 
in every branch of industry." 

"But will not this expansion in agricultnre 
lower the world's market price again?" 

"No, for we are not the only factor in pro- 
duction. The world cannot afford to lower its 
price just to spite us, besides the increased 
acreage will fina an increased army of home 
consumers by reason of the increased indus- 
trial activity." 

"It seems to me that this reform would be 
in the direction of a redistribution of wealth, 
would it not?" 

"Yes." 

"That is, you propose to take from the 
pockets of those who now help themselves out 
of my pocket a share of that which they have 
taken and give it back to me." 

"Yes." 

"Against the will or consent of the original 
takers?" 

"With their will and consent." 

"Have you not counted without your host? 
Do you tuink that they would ever consent to 
anything of the kind? I don't." 

"Well, here is where I differ with you. I 
admit that at the start they will view the 
matter with indifference; and, as soon as your 
industry shall have taken up the proposition 
in earnest, they may, perhaps, at the start, 
view it witn suspicion and alarm. It will then 
be your duty to inform them why this redis- 
tribution shall take place. You could then 
frankly tell them that, unless there are means 
enougn left in your pocket to buy goods and 

ay ruling wages for hired help, tnat you will 

ave to stop buying goods to tne extent you 
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Ibrmerly did, and thereby lower, not alone the 
wage rate of your handis diirectiy, but of skilled 
labor indiriBctly. In othter words, unless they 
come to your assistance, you will be forced to 
withdraw orders for skilled-labor goods, hence 
leave them short of work. And the same will 
happen when the great army Of field hands 
have their wages reduced; which, when all 
this shall have been done, must reduce the 
demand for 'skilled labor; and thus the very 
intention of the protective tariff will be nulli- 
fied, and even anv advantage we could gain by 
tree trade would Be swallowed up." 

"But, my dear sir, why all this *rig-marole?* 
Why not free trade? My industry would then 
have the great load lifted from its shoulders 
once and for all ; the prosperity of my industry 
would then furnish the means to keep the 
factories a-humming." 

**I told yom before that yom cannot have 
ftee trade because the majority will not let 
you have it, and you should not have it 
because it would not be in the best interest 
of this country for you to have it. Free trade 
will not keep our factories 'a-humming,* but it 
will keep the German, Swiss, Belgian, French, 
Austrian and English shops 'a-humming,* or 
else our wage rate will have to decline to their 
level. 

"It seems to me that you have overlooked an 
important factor, and that is the superiority of 
the American workman and the aid they derive 
through American inventive genius. With 
these we ought to beat the world.'* 

THE SUPERIORITY OF THE AMERICAN WORKMAN. 

"No, 1 have not overlooked these advan- 
tages at all, and I agree with you that these are 
a factor, and a powerful one, too ; hut the cause 
of this superioritv has its root in the high wage 
rate. Remove tne cause, the high wage rate, 
and the skill and genius goes with it." 

"But, if the skill and genius is here, and we 
can produce more than the European, for a 
given amount anyway, why do we fear the 
European competition?" 

We are obliged to fear it, because our skill 
and inventive genius, in itself, is not enough 
to meet the low wage rate of Europe. Our 
inventions, though they serve us for a season, 
are presently copied by the Europeans, and our 
advantage is gone until we improve on that 
again. To sum up: our high wage rate, which 
the protective tariff makes possible, only serves 
us to just keep ahead of the Europeans. Now 
the longer we continue on this plane the more 
expert will we become, and this, of course, 
helps to decrease your burden on account of 
decreased cost, not for wages, but for produc- 
tion. Replace the American wage by the Eu- 
ropean rate, and the skill and genius will be no 
higher than in Europe." 

"If you are right, then in that event my 
industry is not suffering through the protect- 
ive tariff at alll For it would appear that 
ni'twithstanding the high wage rate our work- 
men are so much more skilled, and are so 
much aided bv our inventive genius, that ihis 
would cover the difference." 

'No ; you have stated the mattertoo broadly. 
Our workmen, as was said before, just manage 
^ Jiceep ahead, and when the European evens 



up, our men forge ahead again. YoU' m 
serve that there are quite a quantity of 
ican machines, implements, and aevi( 
ported to Europe every year. This wou 
you to suppose that we are exporters of 
lean manufactures, but do not deceive 
self. These are most generally expoi 
serve as models to copy from, which 
done, takes our advantage in superiorit; 
us." 

"Now to return, to the workmen. I 
really think they would consent to the ai 
ment you propose, and permit us to pi 
proposition into operation?" 

WOULD THET CONSENT? 

'"As I said before, I think they woi 
fact, 1 am sure they would, and for theg 
ons: First, the very slight advance in 
staples would be more than counterba 
by the steady demand for labor. From ; 
tical point of view, the case may be illui 
thus : A few years ago, when cotton and 
were much h'iger than now, work was 
ful. Now wheat and cotton are low e 
to be sure, and work is scarce, and waj 
moralized. Even with the low price of 
is the 5 or 10 cent loaf any larger than 
wheat was high? Supposing it was (w: 
is not) would a penny ^s worth more brea 

Sensate for a demoralized labor market 
fot even a premium of five loaves a day 
not compensate it, and yet you would c 
asking for a mere trifie, which the workii 
would not dare to refuse, because to 
would hurt him in just as vital a spo 
would you, for what to you is solvency 
him a steady demand for labor. Withoi 
becomes a wanderer and a tramp, and hi 
union melts like snow near a fire. . ^ 
steady demand for labor, he is an hou' 
r«'Spectable citizen, the right arm of the i 
and his organizations become a po\< 
action, and a ready lever in his hand t 
shape his needs." 

"Well, how will the manufacturing an 
mercial people receive this proposition? 

"Favorably; for to begin with it wi 
them many more millions of dollars t 
would cost them. Take the one item 
four years, when there is to be a change 
adtuinistratiun, especially when radica 
chanees are to be made, the loss in shr 
of values is enormous, and failures and 
ments are almost the rule. Ihe adopi 
this proposition would neutralize the de 
ive tenaency of these occurrences to £ 
degree, if it' would not rem(.ve it altoj 
No, the merchant and manufacturer woi 
stand ill the way." 

"How can it be done?" 

"There is only one way, and that wa^ 
hard work." 

"Who shall do this hard work?" 

"Primarily, those whose interests i 
serve directly, but as it is intended to sei 
best interests of the nation, all should a 

Farmers of the United States, there i 
for you to do. Workingmen of the 
States, stand in and help the cause, ai 
help to create and maintain a steady d^ 
for labor. 
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nd iium- lar-n-arliiiij in their opcra- 
.11 appears ai lif'-i >iir!ii." 

ally Statesman, Walhi Walia, Wash., 
isth: •" Ii i'- a i:»v<«! pr.«pn.siti«'n, iii- 
nl well WiUlij <• •!i<i.l«'ratiin." 

.ngburg Independent. Indiana. Octo- 
t: ** It wciiM ni <l »uht niaterially 
agriculturi«<ts." 

Road. !>.'nvrr. (.'.•!.... n,-t..her 2Lsl : 
the a(l'»pii.>n ni' surh a jilan w«»uld 
J the henriii oi' the airrii'iiltural anil 
'^ rlasses rher«' is n i iiue.-^ri'Mi." 

Ualne Journal, Blaine. Wasli.. (Vto- 
i: "Should ijrnnouui'e it a iro«Ml idea 
ieal." 

ern Watchman, Kureka. ('al.. Octohor 
* it is evident Iv a larelul >tudv ni* the 



che Illinois Staats Zeitung, (Mueai^o, 
eeeniher l:». 1^!K'. : •* At the evuivention 
American Federation ot Lah«ir this 
on, the Lul'ii pr'>p')>iti »n was a.i?ain 
ed. The Midlynn nioti •!! to have 
il.Mir or.irani/.atittn m the rnileil States 
and ronsidt-r tlie "a.iio was carried." 



ado Dally Chieftain, ri)h.)rado City, 
)ctoi)er I'^th: •• rii<- pamphlet should 
he }iand< nf every waii:e worker and 
; it i> a irrand educal'»r." 



nan's National Farmer and Turfman, 

. Wash.. October 20tli: "In this ago 
ressive ihiui'jjht, it is well f'»r the pe*)- 
the nati"!! to hrnadcn their mind.s hy 
r such Works." 



Sultan City Journal, Sultan City, 
October 2lst: •' Ka«'h objection is 
md admirably an>wered. The little 
hould \h' in tlie hands of every think- 
er in the land." 



Daily Optic, Kasi La^ Vejjas, New 
». October iMi I) : •• The scheme is novel; 
er el.se mav Ik- >aid of it." 



Star-Independent, irarrisburg. Pa., 
r24th: '" Thcic i.> that which is Utopian 
pr«)posiiion." 

'aul Despatch, St. Paul, Minn., Octo- 

li : "The subject is of interest alike 

a«;ricullurisi." the manufacturer, the 

itraued in ctMunu'rce, autl the laborer." 

ersity Herald, Ada, Ohio, Ojtoher27th : 
IM'Oposjtion i< jirofouml an 1 far-reach- 
it.s resu;i>. L<'i u> have it discussed." 

Southern Cultivator, Atlanta, Oa. Xo- 
r: "The pr 'ju'r etpnilization of the 

seems to us to l»e nure Just and equit- 

the body politic.'' 



Nord California Harold, Sacr 
cember2;{, 189'J: "Our fellow-citizen, I). Luhn, 
spok • at tiie convention <if the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Chicago, explaining his 
proj>osition. His plan received a great deal 
of altentiiin and approval." 

The Tacomian, Tacoma. Wash., October 
2Sth: "At first glance. tl:e propo.sition ap- 
pears an absurdity; but it is not to l)e consid- 
ered by itself as an independent measure, but 
in c«>nnoc.tion with the protective tarifF sys- 
tem." 

Brewster News, Nebraska, October 27th: 
" The general «)utline of the plan is in accord 
with tiie trenil of public .sentiment." 

St. Claire Republican, St. Claire, Mich., 
October 20th : " The scheme .sounds very plaus- 
ible." 

Lincoln County Times, Davenport. Wash., 
October 27tli : '* The etl'ort is well meant." 



The Democrat, Pomeroy, Ohio, October 
2Gth: "Mr. Luldn is an extreme protection- 

lr>t. 



Sentinel-Advertiser, Hoi)kinton, R. I., Oc- 
tober 20th: "The idea is founded upon just 
principles." 

Merchants' Review, N"ew York, October 
27th: "It's a mighty good scheme for the 
farmers." J_ 

California Demokrat, San Francisco, De- 
cember 4th and 5th, contains a criticism and 
review of the proposition, by Mr. 1). von Duer- 
ing, in two parts, each occupying two and a 
half columns. Tiie following *is a quotation: 
"The farmer is the foundation of the State; 
if he has nothing, no one has anything. Who 
can improve the hard times? No one, eflfectu- 
ally, except the farmer. To protect him, to 
as.^ist him. to lighten his burden, should be 
the aim of all his fellow citizens." 



Daily Evening Bulletin, San Francisco, No- 
vember 14th: "The idea has been indorsed 
bv fruit-growers at Winters and other locali- 
ties."; 

The Patrol, (Jeneva, III., October 27th : " We 
can see many arguments in favor of the first 
pro]>osition." 

The National Economist, Washington I). C, 
October: " Mr. Lubin has o]>ened a way to a 
practical settlement of the transp »rtation 
question." 

Republican Free Press, Redding, Oal. : 
" Wliat he says as regards to why the farmer 
is n >t now protected, «)win;r t> the fact that 
Liverpool lixes the price of wlieat with the 
transportation cost deducted, is true." 

Frele Pr esse fur Texas, San Antonio, Octo- 
ber 26, IS!)^]: "These aijitations point out 
clearly that all should aim and assist in ele- 
vating the agricultural industry." 
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